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IMTRODDCTiON. S 

it exists in the United States, an evil of 
such surpassiDg enormity as to demaad the sacri* 
fice of the harmony and consequent union of the 
atates, followed by civil contention and servile war, 
to its removal. If the quesiion were now lor the 
Brat time to b'e decided, whether H should be per- 
mitted to ingraft itself on the inatiLutians of the 
country, he would assuredly oppose il with a zeal 
at least equal to that with which he is about to 
combat the unlawful interference of the abolitiOD- 
ists. But inasmuch ae it is now deeply rooted in 
our laud, and inseparably intertwined with the in- 
terests, the habits, the domestic policy, and social 
relatioDB of a large portion of the people of this 
Uaion ; inasmuch as it is identified with the con- 
stitutional rights, and the value of the property of 
millions of free citizens who will not be persuaded, 
and caimot be controlled ; and, above all, inasmuch 
as the treatment it may receive must and wiQ 
deeply affect their peace, safety, and happiness, 
he is for leaving it to the humanity and discretion 
of those whom alone it conceme. If it be an evil, 
let those who cherish bear it. It is their business, 
not ours, since no duty renders it obligatory on us 
to go crusading about the world redressing wrongs, 
real or imaginary, which we had no hand in 
inflicting. If it reflects dishonour, none of it can 
fall to OUT share, since the institntion of slavery 
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10 IHTRODDOTION. 

ia guarded by conetitational barrieni which can- 
not be overleaped or broken down, and we have 
done our part by abolishing it wherever it was 
within our juriidictton. If it be a crime to havo 
inherited the property of etavea ; if it be a crime 
to decline divesting themeelves of it in a manner 
which all rational reflecting men believe will be 
equally pernicious to the master and the slave ; if 
i^be a crime to resent, resist, or counteract by 
every means in their power, any interference with 
a Bubjeot involving all thai is dear to men, then let 
them meet the consequences ; but let not us, their 
kindred, neighbours, and countrymen, become in- 
struments to scatter tha firebrands of fanaticism 
among them, and lend a helping hand to insurrec- 
tion and massacre. 

Let US not forget that in our furious zeal to give 
freedom to the blacks, we are laying the axe to the 
root of the fairest plant of freedom that adorns tha 
New or the Old World ; that in our ardour to bring 
about a questionabte good, we are provoking vast 
and alarming evils ; and that there is no precept 
of religion or morality more inflexible in its ap- 
plication than that which forbids doing evil that 
good may ensue. Where the evil is immediate 
and morally certain, on every ground of reason 
and experience, and the good remote, contingent, 
and hypothetical, it is the part of a wise and good 
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nan to shrink from thus arrogating to Iiiraielf th« 
Bttribntes of Omniscience, and pretending to look 
into futuritjr. When mankind are gilYed witb a 
prophetic inspiration directly derived from Haaven} 
or wbeo they acquire the prerogative of planning 
and GWitroliitjg the economy of the universe, then, 
and not till then, should they dare to do evil in the 
presumptuous anticipation that the miseries they 
may inflict onthe living, will be repaid by the hap- 
piness of those yet unborn. 

Nsw-Toik, JVk UU. 
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CHAPTER L 

O/* lft« Opposithn of Slavery to the Law of Bod. 

The advocates of immediate, miconditional 
enutDcipfttion, having attempted ta make it a 
religions question, by asserting the abstract pris- 
ciple, that slavery is contrary to the law of God,* 
it becomes necessary to snbject this fundamental 
proposition to tlie test of examination. If it 
should be found not to be sustained by those ac- 
knowledged manifestations of his will, which are 
the only fonndalions of his law, then it would 
aeemi the whole groond of Uieir proceedings is 
untenable ; since it is iinly by pleading the law of 
Ood, in opposition to die laws of man, that they 
can jus^fy their present course. The maxim, that 
slavery is contrary to the law of God, and the 
rights of nature, has been lately revived, and 
sanctioned by the authority of Lord Brougham, to 

• 8MtlwdwaaiMimiorttw"Natic«mlAiiti-SlneiTSacigtr." 



14 SLATERT. 

whom ire have Been ii ascribed. But what- 
ever may be our respect for liis lordship's leHriiing 
and abiliiies, ire cannot recognise liim as ihe inter- 
preter orihe Divine will. We look to a higher and 
far purer source : to iho precepts of the Old and 
New Testaments, as the only authentic manifesta- 
tions of the Divine law, aad to them we shall ap- 
peal in the proper place. 

It is presumed ihatnonff will deny the existence 
of slavery in every quarter of the known world, 
at tlie period when the law of Grod was premul- 
galed Crmn the judgment seat on Mount Siiiak 
That it was hereditary bondage, will appear from ■ 
the paseafea that- will be presently cited. Il is 
frequently alluded Ia ; frequently recognised as 3 
part of the social system of the nation to which the 
Soriptures were addressed, and never denounced 
as a crime or a curst by name or by deKriptioB^ 

A refcFence to the Old Testament will show 
that the abolitioiUBls caji deiive fiom it BO aitl^r- 
ity to suetain their poeiiion, that slavery is contrary 
to ihe law of Ood. Ttie only text they have been 
able t« bring lo bear directly upon the subject, 
is thu which denounces the penalty of death to the 
" raan-atealer;" while, on the contrary, slavery is 
made the subject of express regulation in the so- | 
cial institutions of the Jens, and this without a { 
single expression of disapprobation on the part of 
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theQivine Lavgirer. It in «videm, thcraTore, that 
thtt denanctation of dsaih to the man'Stealer is not 
spplicable to those who hold slaves by capture ia 
wslt, h/ purchase, or by iiiheritanGe. lu object 
was unquestionably the same with tfaat of the lav 
of the aoudiem states, which inflicts a heavy pun* 
ishmenl on those who stesi or entice awaj ^larec 
frMn their rightrul owners. It was a law for the 
■ecority of this species of jmiperty. 

There is, howsrer, one other passage in tha 
Old Tesiainent which the abolitionists hara cited 
in BOpport of their position, that slavary is conirflry 
to the law of God. It is found in the filly eighth 
chapter of Isaiah, and is as follows :— 

" Is not Ihia the test that I have chosen 1 to let 
thfi oppressed go free, and that ye break every 
yoks 1" 

One of the great sources of those differences in 
the interpretation of the Scriptures, which have 
confounded mankind, and produced endless coa> 
tiDversies of the sword and the pen, is the custom 
of explaining isolated tests, without any aitenlion 
to their connection with what precedes, or what fol- 
lows, and withont the ieast regard to the ciicum- 
Blancea which gave riso to the precept. 

The book of Isaiah is a prophetic vision,' having 
a single reference to the abuses, corruptions, and 
IS the moat difBcgU 
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oppresBiona which bad crept into Israel, moat aape- 
cially its tdolatries; and to the coming of Christ. It 
is thus ushered in : — 

" The dream of Isaiah the son of Amoz, vbich 
he saw conceroing Judah and Jerusalem, in th» 
days of Uzziah, Jotham, and Hezekiah, kings of 
Israel." It begins by detailing the backslidinga of 
the people. 

" Thy princes ara rebellious, and companiona 
of thieves. Every one loveth gifts, and followeth 
after rewards : they judge not the fatherless, nor 
doth the cau3« of the widow come imto them. 

" The land ia full of idols ; they worship the 
work of their own hands, and that which their own 
flngera havemade." 

Such are the principal evils of which he com- 
plains, and which he predicts will be cured by the 
mission of Christ, which all the authorities we 
have seen agree in saying was exclosively de- 
voted to the reformation of ecclesiastical abuses 
and the corruptions of the church. The govern- 
ment of the Jews was in effect a hierarchy, and 
the abuses he enumerated may be traced in a great 
degree to this source. The captions of the 
different chapters run as follows : — 

" The prophet, for the comfort of the Gentiles, 
prophesieth the amplitude of the ehureh." 

" Clod's judgments against the enemies of (Ae 
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" The judgments wherewith God revengeth his 

'• The prophet alioweth the cursed folly of trosl- 
ing to Egypt, nnd forsiiking of God." 

" Chrial awakeneth ifu citarch with hia calliag." 

" The glory of the church in the abundant auc- 
cesa of the Gentiles." 

" Tlie fervent desire of the prophet to confirm 
the church in GkMl'g promises." 

The lymnny of the church is alluded to in vari- 
au8 paesitgcs, and this consisted in the infliction 
offines, confiscations, iind imprisonment. Through- 
out the whole book of Isaiah, we have not been 
able lo discover but one distinct allusion to slaves, 
and this is a chnrge of exacting labour from ihem 
on fast days, whicli was a violation of ihe laws 
of Moses. From the whole tenour of the prophe- 
sy, it distinctly appears that the freeing of the op- 
pressed, and the breaking of the yoke, alludes to 
the bonds of wickedness, and the yoke of eocI«- 
■isslical tyranny, of which our S'dviour speitks in 
the tweniy-tliird chapter of Matthew. Hiawords 
have an apt referenae to (he attempts of fanatical 
reformers, wiio are striving to make religion an in- 
tolerable bnnlen, instead of a delightfnl and salu- 
tary duty. The Saviour says, speaking of the 
tyranny of the Jewish priesthood, "For they bind 
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heavy bnrdeos, and grievoiu to be borne, and lay 
them on men's shoulders, but they themselves will 
DOtmove them widi gne of their fisgers." 

The greater number of commentatora coincide 
with the interpretation we have given, and those 
who differ with them, are far from going the 
lengths of the abolitionists. Dr. Scott, on thia 
pasa^e from Isaiah, says — 

" They who observed such a fast would loose 
the bonds of those they had iniquitously enslaved 
aad imprisoned ; diey would moderate the labours 
of their servants, and render their seryices and 
situations more comfortable. They would cease 
from usurious exactions, and remit the debts that 
either were contracted through fraud, or which the 
poor debtor was unable to discharge." 

The prophecy of Isaiah, according to the chro- 
nology of the Bible, was delivered about seven 
hundred years before the birth of Christ, at which 
time the laws of Moses were in full force. It is 
therefore extremely improbable, to say the least, 
that the prophet would have attacked them in thia 
unceremonious manner, as they expressly recog- 
nise slavery in various piaHsages ; not in dreams, 
but in express words, derived from the judgment 
seat of Heaven. We shall content ourselves with 
quoting the twenty-fifth chapter of Leviticus. 
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The book of Leriticus, iQ the words of a lesnied 
and inde^gable commentatar,* " principally con- 
•iats of ritual laws delivered to Moses from the 
mercy seat, during the first month ailer the taber- 
Bade vas erected ; though moral precepts are fre- 
quently interspersed." And the chapter from which 
oar quotations are taken, is ushered in by the foU 
lowing sublime preamble : " And the Lord spake 
unto Moses in Mount Sinai, saying — " Here, 
then, is a sanction which cannot be questioned by 
those who pretend to a belief in the authority tf 
die Bible. 

" Both thy bondmen and bondmaids which thou 
•halt have, shall be of the heathen that are among 
you. Of them shall ye buy bondmen and bond- 

" Moreover, of the children of the strangera that 
do sojourn among you, of them shall ye buy, and 
of iheir families thai are with you, whieli they Je- 
gol in pour loTui, and they thall be your possession. 
And ye shall lake them as an inheritance for your 
children after you to inherit them by possession. 
They shall he your bondmen for eoer." 

Here is a direct sanction of rights correspond- 
ing in all respects with those of the holders of 
■lavM in the United States. They were originally 
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** of tlie heathen" when purchased ; their posterity 
was "hrght in ovr land," and ihey have ilescended 
"as an inheritance to our children:' II is (liiBcuIt 
to conceive how, niih these authorities before 
them, the aboliiioniBls can persist in mainiaining 
tlial slavery is contrary to the law of Goil \ or that 
the denunciation of death lo the '' man-stealer" has 
any reference whatever to ihe case of the holders 
of staves in the United States. So lo apply it, is 
to make ihe word of God a tissue of contpadieiions 
unworthy of ilB divine Atiihor. If the opinions of 
mankind, the Eociul duties, and social rehiions, 
liave 80 changed since the age of ihe Bible, as to 
render what was then right now wrong, what was 
then sanctioned by the Supreme Being now contrary 
to the law of God, thei] neither the Old nor ilie New 
Testament can he any longer the standard of our 
duties to Heaven or to our fellow creatures. 
We must seek iliat standard in the declamations of 
the abolitionists, not in the" pages of Holy Writ, 
But it is not, and cannot be tnie, that what was 
sanctioned by the authority of the Supreme Being 
in one age, can be the worst of crimes, and the 
worst of curses in anoiher. It is heiieved that tlie 
law of God is »3 unchangeable as its Author. 

Yet although the Divine law may remain the 
wusifi }a its genera] pj-inciples, esperience has 
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shown thst at distant periods of time, the corrop- 
tions of our nature, or it may be, the progress of 
knowledge and inteltigeace, and the Tarions 
changes they pr[>duce in die slate of society, as 
well as the relationa of persoDs ^d things, render 
a new application of its principles necessary to the 
happiness of mankind. Hence we observe Id the 
records of history, that religion as well as forera- 
ment has been invariably modified, not so much in 
fundamental principles, as in their -practical appli- 
cation, to Buit the progress of the human intellect. 
Ravages and barbarians can have no govemtnent 
hut one of force, and no religion but superstition. 
Civilized and intelligent nations must have laws 
for the security of property, and their religion must 
accord with dieir progress in knowledge, as well 
as with their civil institutions. Neither the re- 
ligion or the govenunent of enlightened nations, is 
fit for those which ue ignorant and barbarous ; 
and hence it is, that all experience has hitiierto ex- 
emplided the fact, diat a general improvement in 
knowledge and civilization is indispens^Ie to all 
salutary reforms in religion. 

Thus the lapse of ages and the vast changes 
which they had produced in the state of society, 
the mamiera of nations, and the mass of their intelli- 
gence, rendered the social institutions and the code 
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of praclical morality of the Old TeBtament obeo- 
leie and inapplicable. A new dispeneiilion there- 
fore became neceasarv, iiot to sbrognie ilie doc- 
trine* of the Old Teslament, but to inwiify their 
operation, so as to render thein applicable to a new 
■tate of things, which the course of lime had pro- 
ducedi Such a modilicalion ia the code of morals 
inculcated by the Saviour of mankind, who, though 
existing from all eternity, and predestined to this 
mission, was not sent on earth until the corrup- 
tions of mankind, and the revolutions of ages, had 
made new examples, and a revision of old pre* 
cepla necessary to iheir regenerHtioii. Nor can it 
be denied that, independently of all the interests of 
hereafier, the mission of Christ has had, and long 
will have, a most beneficial and noble influence on 
the morals and happiness of all those who receive 
and practise his precepts. 

The fanatics of the present times mny probably 
argue from ihe foregoing premises, that the lapso 
of more than eighteen hundred years since the 
appearance of the great Redeemer and Reformer, 
hSs rendered a revision and improvement of his 
system in like manner necessary to the preannt 
state of human knowledge and opinions, and that 
they are the chosen instruments of Heaven for 
bringing about a new reformation ill morals, relL- 
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gioni and sdcial institntiona. If such be dieir 
clniins, let them prodoce their credentials. Let 
ihem- demonstrate the Inith of their tnJMion, as 
that of the Saviotir was demonstrated. Let ihetn 
heal the sicic ; give sight lo the blind ; raise the 
dead front their graves ; walk on the wares in the 
fury of the tempest; offer themselves up wilHiig 
sacrificeB to the divinitj' of their faith, instead of 
skulking from all responsibility; seal with their 
blood the sincerity of their belier, nnd die the death 
of malefactors, amid the rending of lemplea, the 
aplitting of rorks,the quaking of the earth, and ffie 
uproar of a siariled world. Then, perhapsi We 
may believe in their mission ; but until then their 
pretensions to inspiration are no better founded 
iban their claims lo colnmoil sense, or rational die- 
crelion. 

Christianity then is a revision of the code of 
the Old Teatainenl, and not a new system of laws 
based on contradictory principles. Let ua See 
vhether amoilg its reforms itie institution of ' 
slavery is included. 

When the Christian faith was first propCiuftded to 
mankind, " Slavery,*' says Archdeacon t^aley, a 
determined opponent of the iusdlution, and certainly 
as eminent a theologian as my Lord Brougham — 
"was a part of the civil constiiutioa of most 
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countries when Chrutianity appeared ; yet ttopeu- 
Moge M found m the CArutian Seriptmna by idtiek 
it it eondattRtd or proKUnttd. This is true, for 
ChriBtianity, Boliciting admittance into all nations 
of the world, abstained, aa behooved it, from med- 
dling with the civil institutions of any. Bat doei 
it follow, from the silence of the Scriptdrea con- 
cerning them, that all civil institntioua which then 
prevailed were right I or that the bad ahonld not 
be exchanged for a better V 

This admissicp of a learned and eminent divino, 
whose work on moral philosophy has always been 
held in high eatipation, goea to substantiate the 
position, that there is no authority derivable from 
the New Testameat, which jastifies the assertion 
that slavery is contrary to the law of God ; and let 
it be borne in mind, that the reason which Dr. 
Paley -adduces for the omission to denoimoe it, is 
not the anthori^ of the Saviour or hia apostles, 
but an inference of their interpreter. There is no 
Scripture warrant for it whatever; and it might 
be asked, on what ground the doctor presumed to 
explain the motives for such uniform abstinence 
from all expression of hostility, or even dis^pro- 
ballon, towards an institution which the abolition- 
iets call " the greatest curse that ever fell on the 
heads of "mankind." The success of the Christian 
religion did not depend on men u hntnan means. 
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bat en ttie vill of the Supreme Being. It wai ab- 
solutely certain to the eilent of that will. Yet, 
According to Dr. Paley, his only Son, coming 
charged with his mission, clothed with hie author- 
ity, partaking in his very being and identity, did 
not dare to denounce " the greatest curse that erer 
fell upon the heads of mankind," lest it should en- 
danger the success of that mission. He tempo- 
rized with it ; he left it to continne almost two 
Aousand years, and suffered it to spread over a 
new world, under an impression that the Almighty 
power might be too weak to bring about the 
Almighty will. It would seem that such deduc- 
tions from the silence of the New Testament are 
equally unworthy the mission of the Saviour as 
die omnipotence of God. 

Again. Dr. Paley, whose authority is anques- 
tionable when he states facts derived from his 
actual knowledge, holds the following language, in 
his chapter " On Civil Obedience as stated in the 
Scriptures." He says — 

" We affirm, that as to all our civil rights and 
obligations, Christianity hath left us where she 
found us ; that she hath neither altered nor ascer- 
tained them. The New Testament contains not 
one passage which, fairly interpreted, affords either 
argument or objection appLcable to any condo- 
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■ioni oa the sabjectf ibat zre dedaeiUe from the 
law and religion of nature." 

Until these positions are coBtroTcrted, there ap- 
pears ito necessity to prosecute this portion of the 
inquiry any farther. It is sufficient for our pres- 
ent purpose, (hat the New Testameiit contains a 
complete moral code, exemplified by precepts appli- 
cable to every circumstance and situation of life ; 
that slaveiy existed almost universally at, and ages 
before the Christian dispensation, and thai it is not 
even discountenanced there, much leas denounced 
as contrary to the law of God. It was a civil 
institution ; and, as Dr. Paley truly affirms on this 
point, '* Christianity hath left us where she foimd 
us." It is difficult to ai^count for (his omission to 
denounce what is now denominated " the greatest 
curse that ever fell upon the heads of mankind," 
except on the ground that, as it existed, at that 
period at least, it was not coosideted a crime to 
bold slaves in bondage, or that the attempt to 
arrest it would then, as now, produce far greater 
evils than the crime itself. It seems degrading 
to the wisdom and omnipotence of the Supreme 
Being, to ascribe it to an apprehension that to de- 
nounce it would embarrass the progress of that 
religion of which he was the Author. Neither 
does it appear at all probable, that the Saviour of 
mankind and his disciples would have shrunk 
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from the consequences of such a denunciation. 
The former knew fall well (hat he vaa at all events 
destined aa a sacrifice for the transgression of 
our first parents ; and the latter, with scarcely an 
exception, sealed with their blood, as well the 
divinity of their religion, aa the sincerity of their 
belief. But, admitiing the deduction of Dr. Paley 
to be jnst — which, however, is not meant to be 
don^ here— that this silence was prudential on the 
part of the Saviour, does it not seem the height 
of impious presumption in mortals to meddle with 
a subject from which he scrupulously abstained T 
The rash interference of the abolitionistSt as will be 
demonstrated hereafter, is as directly at war with 
the civil institutions of a portion of the United 
States, as it would have been on the part of the 
propounders of the Christian faiA with ihose of 
the Roman empire, and places equal obstacles in 
ihe way t^the progress of Christianity among one 
portion at least of mankind. It already operates aa 
a bar to its propagation among the slaves of the 
South, and if persisted- in, will leave llie master 
DO other refuge than tbU of perpetuating their 
ignorawie. 

The history of manitind exhibits almost ionu- 
tnerable examples of the mischievous consequences 
g from the intej&Mttce of ihe chuich with 



the civil rights and institutions of states. It has 
always ended in despotism. The laws of the 

United States guaranty the freedom of norahip 
and opinion lo all denominations of believers ; 
and it would seem the least ihey can do, is 
to refrain from aJl interference with then), un- 
less in matters exclusively relating lo their 
rights as rational beings to adopt what faith 
they please. True religion equally disdains to 
war against the established rights of property, and 
tiie personal safety of citizens. Jt is the auxiliary, 
BQt ihe dictator of the laws, and always acts in 
harmonious consperation with the social institu- 
tions. It claims no right to transgress the bounds 
of pierfect freedom in the exercise of its own opin- 
ions ; and never, unless in the fury of fanatical ex- 
citement, attempts by violence to impose them on 
others; When it steps out of its sacred sphere, to 
dictate to tfae powers of the state, or decide on the 
obligations of the people to obey or disobey the 
laws — when it erects ilaelf into an arbiter to desig- 
nate what statutes are in accordance, and what in 
conflict with the will of God, it departs from the 
example of its Founder, violates his precepts, and 
becomes the common disturber of the peace of 
mankind. 

But it has been ivged on the other hand, that 
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although tlxvtry may be thus sanctioned as a part 
of the ciril constitution of the ancient natione of 
the world by particular ordinancea of Scripture, yet 
ia it directly at war with the spirit of (3hristianity. 
It is said that it conflicts with its mild, beneficent 
«ode of mora] duties, and therefore must be 
contrary to its spirit and intention. In abort, that 
it cannot be reconciled with the great precept in 
which the Saviour of mankind imbodied the sum 
total of all the duties which mankind owe to each 
other, and which he declared comprehended all the 
law and the prophets in relation to that subject : 
namely, that we should lore our neighbour as oitt- 
eelves. 

If this be tru«, then the authohty of the Aposde 
Paul ia at variance with the preceftt of his Divino 
Master. The most eloquent, efficient, and inde- 
fatigable advocate of Christianity that ever adorned 
Ae world ; he who did more than any human being 
thai ever lived to spread the Gospel throng dis- 
tant lands; he who most happily associated the 
principles of religion with the preeepts of mflrality ; 
he who of all the aposdes was thoDght worthy 
of being converted by a miracle, erects hlmaelf 
in opposition to the spirit of that faith which 
he is advocating with a zeal and ability never 
equalled by mortal man. He aays in the alxtb 
cS 
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chapter of his epistle to the Epheaians, where 
he imbodies a short ciNnpendiuin of the dutiea 
of husbands, wives, children, and servanls : — 

" Servants be obedient to them that are your 
masters according to the flesh, with fear and trom- 
bhng, in singlenesa of heart as to Christ. Not 
with eye-service as men-pleasers, but as servants 
of Christ, doing the will of Gkid from the heart. 
With good-will doing service as to the Lord and 
not to men : knowing that whatsoever good thing 
any man doeth, the same shall he receive of the 
Lord whether he be bond or free. And ye masters 
do the same thing, forbearing threatening, knowing 
that your Master also ia in heaven ; neither is there 
respect of persons with him." ' 

The learned commentator just quoted admits 
thai " the servants at that time were slaves, the 
property of their masters," and attempts to account 
for the sanction thus given to the institution of 
slavery, by observing that " the apostles were min- 
isters of religion, not politicians ; they had not 
that influence among rulers and legislators which 
would have been requisite for the abolition of 
slavery."* The explanation does not appear satis- 
factory. They came clothed with the inspiration 
and authority of God ; ihey attacked and overthrew 
systems of religion founded on the belief of ages; 
* Dr. Hiosiu Scott. 
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they warred with all the powers of lupentitioa 
and error, and witli all the Bellied prejudicea of 
mankind. Surely, then, they would scarcely re- 
frain from denouncing what is now <lenointnated 
"the greatest cursa that ever fell on the heads of 
mankind," simply because " ihey had not that ia- 
fluence among rulers and legislators which would 
have been requisite for the abolition of slavery," 
and were "mtDisters of religion, not politicians." 

Yet admitting this to be the true solution, it 
might be asked whether this cautious delicacy 
towards the civil institutions of nations at that time, 
on the part of the apostles, does not furnish an apt 
and important lesson to the present fiery advocates 
of immediate emancipation t Are they more elo- 
quent than the chosen disciples selected by the 
Saviour of mankind as his inslrumenta for propa- 
gating the truths of Christianity t Are Garriaon, 
and Thomson, and iheir foDovrers inspired 1 Can 
they perform miracles? Can they plead the di- 
rect authority of ihe Son of God for their mission? 
Or have they the gift of any other tongue than cal- 
umny and defamation? Yet are they not doing in 
(his country precisely what the apostles refrained 
from, according to Dr. Scott, and indeed all the 
opponents of slavery, solely on accomit of theit 
want of influence with mlers and legislators ? Are 
they not becoming "politicians," meddling witk 
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oar cml instituttona, denavncing aur laws, and 
trampling the conatiuition under foot t Are their 
morals more pure, is their religimi more sublime, 
their mission more authentic, their eloquence more 
touching and beautiful, or their zeal more devout 
than that of the companions of the San lof the liv- 
ing God, that they should thus " rush in vbere 
angels dare not tread 1" 

But let us test this argument, and inquire into 
the true intent and meaning of the great command 
— to love our neighbour as ourselves. It could not 
be intended to i^l^lude all mankind, else the word 
neighbour would not have been used on this occa- 
sioD- Thai phrase iu our own, and it is believed, 
ail other languages, means, when applied individ- 
ually, only such as from proximity of situation are 
BO placed as to be within the reach of a frequent 
interchange of those acts of kindness, comfort, and 
assistance which distance entirely precludes. It 
may rationally perhaps be extended to all those 
living under the same system of government, and 
constituting one nation or body politic, and whose 
interests are therefore in some degree mutually 
dependent on each other. It does not mean uni- 
versal philanthropy any further than a general 
good-will to all our fellow-creaturee. It would be 
absurd to pretend to lov^ as ourselves those we 
do not know, and with whom wfi interchango no 
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benefits whatever. The word neighbour, as used on 
this occasion, comprehends most, if not all those 
relations which are comprised in the word friend. 

In the present case, then, who is our neighbotir, 
the white citizen of the United States, or the black 
slave t It will in the sequel be attempted to be 
demoQBtrated, th^t the success of the abolitionists 
mnst canse immediate and most serious evils to the 
former, and that its consequences to the latter will, 
according to all experience, be scarcely less per- 
nicions. But admitting the slaves may be ulti- 
mately benefited, still it can be only at the cost of 
most aggravated evils to the white people of the 
South. In applying then the great precept of the 
Saviour to the blacks alone, and considering them 
as our neighbours to the entire exclusion of the 
vrhites, we place the latter in the relation of stran- 
ger and alien ; we cast them out of the pale of hu- 
man nature, and make them the victims of our one- 
sided philanthropy. In attempting to do good to 
one colour, we infiict incalculable evils on the 
other. It may be asked, whether there is any 
moral or religious obligation to sacrifice the inter- 
ests, and endanger the safety of our countrymen, 
neighbours, and friends, to the dangerous experi- 
ment of universal emancipation ? 

The mischiefs to be apprehended from such a 
measure are not alone the cesult of idle, interested. 
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or pretended fears. TTiey are die direct conse 
quencea of rational experience, and philosophical 
deductions from the nature of man and the nature 
of things. Let us once more refer to the authority 
of Archdeacon Paley, a clergyman, a distinguished 
moral writer, and a steady, determined opponent 
of the institution of slavery. 

" The discharging of slaves from all obligation 
to obey their masters, vihieA is the consequence of 
pronouncing slavery to be unlawful, would have had 
no other effect than lo let loose one half mankind 
upon the other. * * * The most calamitons 
of all contests, a bellum servile, might probably 
faave ensued, to the reproach, if not the extinctitHi 
of the Christian name." 

Thus then it appears on the auihoriiy of an op- 
ponent of slavery, that the declaration of the abo- 
litionists, that slavery is contrary to the law of 
God, by absolving slaves from alt obligation to 
obey their masters, would ha»e no better effect 
than to let loose one half of mankind on the other, 
and produce the most calamitous of all contests, a 
servile war. What a practical commentary on the 
proceedings of the hnmediate abolitionists, and on 
the great injunction of the Saviour, to love our 
neighbour as ourselves ; or that other great pre- 
cept, to do unio others as we would they should 
do unto DB ! In regard to the obligation iinposed 
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upon mankind by bodi tluse Diviiw precepts, it can 
only be practically applied in a limited sense. It 
might, and doea very often happen, that we wiah 
our neighbour to do aomethiag utterly unreason- 
able, ufdawful, or morally wrong; and in that case 
no one can for a moment believe he ia under any 
obligation to corapty. To love our neighbour aa 
ourselves, and to do aa we would be done by, 
means nothing more than a reciprocity of good of- 
ficea consonant to reason ; to the great duties of 
justice and benevolence, aa well aa the laws of the 
land. 

It would seem then from these authorities and 
the arguments deduced from them, that the advo- 
cates of immediate abolition can derive no warrant 
either from the law or the prophets for pro* 
nouncing the institution of slavery contrary to 
the law of God; but that on the contrary, it is 
expressly recognised in the Old and in the New 
Testaments. Neither is it respectful to the 
Divine Author of all true religion, to presume 
that he would give his direct sanction to what 
was ineompatible with the general spirit of bia 
laws. When he expressly declares his will, that 
must be llie law ; nor can it be invalidated by any 
ingenious conclusions from general principles sup- 
posed to be deducible from the whole system. 
TloM is making man, not God, the umpire. 



It is not meant to affirm, that this Scriptural ssnc- 
tion of slavery furnishes coDcIusive evidence, that 
what at the period of promal gating the oracles of 
God was in accordance with the slate of society, 
the acknowledged rights of man as then under- 
stood, and the public opinion, may not be modified 
or abolished, in consequence of tbe changes which 
time and ih« vicissitudes of hamas feeling and 
opinion have produced. All that is intended here, 
is to Msaeit and prove that what iq eipressly sane- 
tioned %y ihe authority of the Supreme Being, can- 
not be a violation of hjs^aw. 0(01 does the po- 
sition necessarily imply a continuance of the in- 
Btitution of slavery, which may siiil be abolished 
on grounds of humanity, espediency, or necessi^, 
by or with ths consent of those wiio are most 
deeply concerned. A denial that slavery is con- 
trary to the law of God does not render it impera- 
tive upon OS to perpetuate it, any mora than a de- 
nial of the divine right of kings implies a direct 
obligation to overturn all monarchies. In either 
case, the parties holding slaves, and the subjects 
living underkings, have an undoubted right to Judge 
for themselves. Their submission to the law* of 
man does not imply a violation of the law of Qod. 
They may therefore lawfully choose without traiu- 
gresBing either one or the other. 



Of the Opposition of Slavtn/ to Ihe Law tmd tit* 
Rights of Natvre, as asstrted by the Adoocaita 
of immediate Emanc^tatioa. 

Bt the law of nature, as here applicable, is 
understood certain principles and rights wMch ex- 
ist anterior to all the laws and institutions of the 
social state, and cEuuiot be abrogated by subse- 
quent legislation. Such is the right of self- 
defence, for instance, which cannot be alienated. 
There are other natural rights which may be toI- 
imtarily relinquished; and there are still othen 
which may be forfeited. Such is that of personal 
freedom, which may be lost by captivity in war, 
by crime, and by debt. 

Hence, though in the language of out Declara- 
tion of Independence, " all men are created equal," 
still they may forfeit that equality by either of ihe 
causes above specified. The right of war to take 
the persons of aimed enemies, and so dispose of 
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them u that theii hostility shall become hannless, 
at least during the continuance of strife, or until 
they are exchanged, is practised upon by all Ghns- 
lian nations ; is established not only on the immutar 
ble basis of reason, bnt the natural right of self- 
defence. Among civilized nations poasessing the 
means of securing their prisoners, and of main- 
taining them without inflicting personal labour, un- 
til they are exchanged for mutual convenience, a 
temporary loss of liberty only is the result of cap- 
ture in war. But it is far otherwise with savage 
and barbarous nations, who have neither jails nor 
forts, nor dungeons nor prison-ahipa, in which to 
secure their prisoners ; who have no superfluities 
wberewitlr to feed, and who are unacquainted 
with the humane expedient of exchanging them. 
When they capture more than they require for 
their own purposes, they must either let them gOi 
■ell them to others, or put them to death. Hence 
Aiislotle maintains that slavery must and always 
will exist, so long as there are barbarous naliona 
in die world- 
It is an expedient of humanity and interest 
combined. It is based on the principle, ihat life is 
dearer than liberty to the great majori^ of man- 
kind. It is a step in the progress of civilization, 
by substituting service, or salci for the massacre of 
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priBoners of war. Among the Indians of North 
America, the most savage race with which we 
■re Kcqnainted, priatmen were only made, for the 
purpose of supplying the places of those of their 
own tribe killed in battle, or to be toKured at the 
stake, for the gratification of the most malignant 
feelings of revenge. The early battles with them 
were massacres, and war extermination. When, 
in process of time, it became known to the taragea 
that the French goremors of Canada wonld ptn- 
chaM Aeir white captives, they began lo find it to 
their intereMt to preserve them ; since, while they 
ridded themselves thus of their enemies, they at the 
same time converted them into sources of profit. 
Indiscriminate massacres, and tortures at Ae ttake 
now became more rare, and were not resumed until 
a false spirit of philanthropy forbade the purchase of 
captives in war. A few instances also occur in our 
own histOTy, of selling Indian prisoners to the plan* 
tera of the West Indies, and (he memory of our 
forefathers has been unjustly assailed on that 
account. But what could they do with them ? 
They could not exchange them with their barba- 
loua enemies ; they were always deficient in the 
superfluities of life themselves ; they had no means 
of securing their Indian captives, or of making 
them usefiil ; and if thsy let them loose again, it 
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was only to e^Ktse tfaemaelTas «iww to theii dep- 
redations and murders. 

It has been asserted, of Ute ysan, by writAra so 
zealous in the cause of emaaoipaticm, that 1h«y 
sometimes ccmflict with all previous authorities, 
that the custom of buying captives on the coast 
of Africa operates as a pravocative to perpctoa) 
wars, and thus increEtsBS tb« evil it affects to 
alleviate. It may be that this is the case in some 
degree. But a reference to the travels of Mungo 
Park will skew that the purchase of slaves by 
Europeans can have little influence on the wars in 
the interior of that continent. The state of slavory 
exists there entirely independent of the foreign 
slave trade, and to an extent beyond any other 
portion of the globe. 

" A state of subordination, and certain inequsU- 
ties of rank and condition, are inevitable in every 
stsge of civil socie^ ; but when this sub(»dinatiOB 
is carried to so great a length, that the persons and 
services of one part of the coouaaiuiiqr are entirely 
at the disposal of another part, it may then be de- 
nominated a state of slaveiy ; amd m tkia condition 
of t^, a great body »f tk* negro inkab^antt of 
Africa have eontinutd fivn tk» mott early period 
of their history, with this aggravation, that their 
ehiidren are bom to no otAer inheritanee,"* 

• 5h Puk'i TniTela, p. 210. Ittw-Ymk edition. 
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" The slaves of Africa, I suppose, ore nearly in 
the proportion of three to one of freemen."* 

" Hired servants, by tohieh I memn persons of 
Jree condition, votuxlarHy working Jbrpay, are vn- 
knoten tit Africa."^ . 

If, ibta, the certaifity of being able to convert 
piisonen into a source of profit, is an incentive to 
war, the negroes of Africa have that incentive in 
tke highest degree, independent of the foreign 
slave trade, which only csrries off that surplus of 
captives which would otherwise probably be put to 
death. 

In a subseqaeut chapter of this inquiry, it is pro- 
posed to institute a comparison between the situa- 
tion of the slaves of Africa, and those of the Uni- 
ted Slates, for the purpose of showing what they 
sacrifice and what they gain by being transferred 
from one country to the other. In one, they are 
the slsvesof a race of unfeeling barbarians, equally 
destitute of the arts of civilized life, as of the prin- 
ciples of civilized govenunent, and the doctrines of 
true religion. According to Park, they are peipeU 
ually engaged in wars of capture and extermination. 
Their systems of government, their manners, hab- 
its, and social relations, are those of uncivilized bar- 
barians. Those who were transported hither werfl 

• Puk->Tnitel& 1 1^^^ 
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captives in war ; they possessed no civil rights st 
home ; they brought none with them, and acquired 
none here. They came as alien bondmea ; they 
were " of the heathen ;" their poswrity were " be- 
got in our land," and have become "our posses- 
sion," as " iDheritances of our children," in accord- 
ance with the sanction of Holy Writ, aa cenveyed 
in the twentyrfifih chapter of Lavitieus. The gov- 
ernment of the United States, its institatioos, and 
its privileges, belong of right wholly and exclu- 
sively to the white men ; for they were pDrchasedi 
not by the blood of the negroes, but by that of onr 
lathers. 

The declar^ion " that ail men ar« areated 
equal" is thus carried out in its conaequencea. It 
follows " that they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain inalienable rights; that among these 
are life, liberty, and tiie pursnit of hapjuness." 
Unquestionably, it may be said that aU men are 
bom equal, and bom free, and yet may forfeit that 
freedom. To deny this, is to impeach the ri^t 
of self-defence, which justifies the necessity of 
putting captives in war beyond the reach of doing 
us further injury, aa well as those laws which in- 
flict imprisonment wd hard labour, frequently for 
life, on persons guilty of great crimes, and thus 
bring us back to the bloody code of England, or 
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leore us at the mercy of riUaioi. All meB hna 
alsosnatnral righl toliT«asloiigaBtheycan-, y«t 
it dou not fc^Dw that they cannot lie depriv«d ti 
hte, as a pimisbiiunt, ac to secwe the aafe^ of 
aooie^. So also all men kara s li^t to ponn« 
dwir own hajqitnosB, ao long aa tim m dose with- 
ont iilegiJl;^ or immorally inteTfering witii the l»p> 
frineae a^ othera. To interpret thta oelebrated 
deelataiion is any other nanner, would be to per- 
tvrt its principles into a warrant for the vuriation 
o( all human statutes, under the aamction of the in- 
alienable rights of nature. It was not an elaborate 
metaphysical discussion of human rights, but a 
mere assertiott of great general principles; and to 
have enumerated all the exceptions would have 
been giving the world a volume in folio, instead of 
a simple declaration of rights. The charge of in- 
coDsieiency between our principles and practice, 
is therefore entirely unfounded. 

But to return to tiie point in discussion. The 
origitral progenitors of the slaves in &e United 
States, it will be admitted, although it cannot be 
prored, were born free in their own country, in 
M> far as that actual bondage might not baTe been 
inflicted on them at the mcmient of their birth. 
But they were not so when they became cap- 
tives in war and were sold ia a foreign coontiy. 
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They did not come wUhin the scope and mean- 
ing of the declaration of independence, which 
ajMBrta the priaciple " that all men are created 
equal," for they had forfeited the right to freedom 
before they set foot m our soil. The alaves of the 
United States have never been considered aa in- 
cluded in any general declaration or constitutional 
provieion, except vrhen expressly designated. 
They are neither comprehended in the [dnass 
" man," nor " citizen," and constitute exceptiiuis 
under the general denomination of "alt Uier 

The retaining of persona in bondage aa captive* 
in war, or eelling them, by barbarous nations, who 
have no other means of rendering them incapable 
in futnre of endangering their property and lives, 
ia, if the preceding reasoning be correct, in 
strict accordance with the right of self-defence, 
which ia the first law of nature. If it should be 
cleady proved in a succeeding chapter of this in- 
quiry, that the immediate emancipation of the 
alavea of the southern and southwestern states, 
will be destructive to the pioperty, fatal to the 
peace, and dangerous to the lives of the whole 
white population of that extensive and fertile re- 
gion, then moat undoubtedly, upon the same prin- 
ciple of aelf-defence, they have a right to keep the 
posrerity of the slaves purchased under such cir- 
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a in bondage until they cm be emanci- 
psted without danger to themaelres. 

The obligation to emancipate the slaves of that 
portion of the United SliUes may be tested by aiv 
other great principle. It is pnsnmed no one will 
deny, that nothing can be right which is not etxt- 
fonnsbte to the will of the Supreme Being, and 
that the only certain mode of aaceitaining that 
will .in the govenuoent of our own conduct, other 
than by hie ezpreas declaiotkne, is to inquire into 
the tendency of an action to promote or diminish 
the happiness of those on whom it will operate. 
TluB definition of a good action as promoting, and 
a bad one as detracting from the general happiness, 
must and can only apply to its operation within 
that sphere which is usually appropriated to the 
action of individuals, in whatever station they may 
be placed. To apply it to all mankind, is to set a 
task which no human intellect can accomplish. A. 
good motive merely does not, in itself, constitute a 
good action. It must be salutary in its conse- 
quences ; it must add U> the happiness of some- 
body. If it injures our neighbour, the community 
in which we live, the nation of which we consti- 
tute a portion, or the great interests of mankind in 
whose nature we partake, it can by no means be 
construed into s good action, whatever may be the , 
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motive. Nime but 'tbe Being who seei nto all 
hearts, can detect the hidden springs of human ac- 
tion ; his creatuies can only judge of motires by 
the acts themselres. 

To apply these principles. Would adopting 
and bringing into active operation the doctrine, that 
slavery by inheritance is coatraiy to the law and 
rights of naturot contribute to the general happi- 
ness of the only two paztiea concerned in this in- 
quiry, the master and the slave of the United States, 
meaning those at this moment in existence, and 
not their posterity ten or a hundred generations 
hence! The advocates of immediate abolition 
must accept this limitation on their own principle, 
since if they denounce the lavfalnees of sacrificing 
posterity for the misfortune of the parent, they 
must also admit the unlawfulness of sacrificing the 
parent for the benefit of bis posterity. 

Let it be supposed, for a moment, that the 
owners of slaves throughout the whole of the 
United Slates should promptly, and with one accord, 
yield obedience to this new law of nature, and at 
once free all their slaves, without exception ; the 
old who are past all labour, and the young not yet 
arrived at an age to maintain themselves. A con- 
sideration of the probable, nay inevitable, conse- 
^ences of such a procedure will enable lu to test 
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it by the great principle adopted by moral writerst 
to wit, that an action is good or bad in proportiim 
as it increaseB or diminishes the happineu of 
those within the sphere of iu actual inflaence. 
At first view, this definition may seem to sanction 
ibe doctrine, that it is lawful to do evil in order 
to produce good ; to rob a man who makes an ill 
use of bis money, that we may ap{Jy it to s 
better; to murder a miser because he has a 
virtuous heir who will convert his property to pur- 
poses of benevolence ; or to sacrifice tnir country 
for the general benefit of the world. These are 
not, however, legitimate deductions. Such acta 
cannot, and will not come to good. A just Provi- 
dance hath decreed diat human happiness can 
never spring from the polluted source of human 
crimes - 
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CHAPTER m. 

f^ JSMone^patim and Us Connquettees, admittimg 
tit praetieMiiti/. 

Tax emancipitioB of Um dme of the Unitod 
States can onl; proceed froin three causeB. It 
miut be the Toluntar^, or inToluntary act of their 
ownsn, or the work of the slaves themselTes. In 
the first case, it will result from a ssnae of duty or 
a conviction of its expediency ; in the second, from 
coercive legislation ; in the third, from coDspiiacy, 
iBBQrrection, and servile war. 

Is it within the widest limits of a rational prob- 
ability, that mlUions of men, constituting entire in- 
dependent states, so far as respects this question, 
will be wrought upon by such a course of false 
and iihtaiing calumnies aa the abolitionists are 
daily bringing to bear upon them, voluntarily, and 
all at once to divest themselves of a large portion 
of their property, and that which gives value to all 
the rest, on the ground of an abstract principle. 
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which Uiey never acknowledged ? Does the hia- 
xarj of mankind present Et siof^inatuice of snch 
a miiwsle being worked by snt^ means and such 
instroments T There is no sodi examjfle, nor will 
there ever be until human nature nnd^iffoes ■ radi<- 
cal aikl complete reToIotion. 

The emancipation of the alaves in the middle 
stuea was gradnal and progressive; Uiey pos- 
sessed comparatively few, and their aerrices 
were not indispensably necessary to domestic of- 
fices, or the cnltivation of tiie land. The sacri- 
fice was nothing compared with that demanded 
of the southern states. It was tacitly assented to, 
simply because it was not thought worth while to 
organize an opposition. Few possessed slaves; 
and these few were overawed by the many. By 
the former it was submitted to, rather diao ajv 
proved. 

' It is believed that slavery has been abcdi^ed in 
one, perhaps more, of the states of South America. 
But this was a revolutionary act. A very large 
portion of the owners of slaves were of the class 
tiiiich opposed the establishment of independence, 
fthose persons were exiled and outlawed, whose 
lives forfeited, and whose property was confiscated. 
The sacrifice was demanded of the enemies of the 
state, of proscribed exiles, not feUow-citisens and 
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brothera. It was an act of policy ot Tengeauce 
rather than of faiunaoity. 

The late conduct of the Britiah auUioritiep in 
telation to the ala*ea of the colonies, which is 
held 1^ by themselves and their foUowera- in this 
conntry a» an object of imitatitm, belonga to that 
species of philanUiropy which is exercised solely 
at the expense of others. The people of England 
gave away nothing; they merely sabtuitted to a 
small addition to a debt which will never be paid. 
The govemment of England gav^ nothing but the 
money of the people, of which it baa never beeit 
at all chary. Neither Sir Robert Peel, Mr. Bux- 
ton, nor, in all probability, a single one of the noble 
lords and honourable gentlemen who voted foe 
emancipating Uie slaves of the British colonies, 
sacrificed a single comfort or luxury at the shrine 
of philanthropy ; and as to Mr. O'Gonnell, we have 
not heard that he relinquished a penny of the 
" tribute of gratitude," amounting to some 30,0001. 
sterling a year, paid by his suffering but generous 
countryraen to keep hia patriotism from falling a 
victim to ministerial seduction, as that of so many 
Irish " liberators" has done before him. It haa 
been hinted to us by persons well acquainted with 
Ae state of parties in England, that the members 
^ pa^diament constitnting what is called Ui« " cvom- 
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gtUeals" hold the balance of pow«r between the 
"feformers" and " confleirBtiTea," koA hence jmb- 
ably arisee the zeal of the Uberator in behAlT of ibe 
dav«8 of the United States, who are the favcnirite, 
if not exclneive objecia of evangelical [^ulanthrapy. 
It ia also whispered tliat the piety as well as hi^ 
inanity of more than one of the most stanch min- 
isterial advocatee of univeraal emancipati{Hit is 
somewhat political. In such a c(»itest, the great 
struggle generally is which party shall make the 
most noise, and all ezperieace demonstiateB thai 
the victory is nine times in ten achieved by that 
which ia least sincere. 

Be this as it may, on pretence of establishing 
the rights of one colour, the gorennnent of Eng- 
land infringed grossly upon the eatabUshed rights 
of another, and committed a robbery onder cover 
of humanity, h outraged its own laws and con- 
stitution by an invasion of property guarantied 
by both, and attempted to cheat the world of 
its admiration, by an unwarrantable exercise of 
power over Uiose who were unable to resist 
To cover its injustice, it only robbed them of 
two thirds of their property, and paid for the re- 
nmnder according to its own estimate, without 
consulting those whom it plundered under ih» 
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bwignmt ounces of [^anthropy. The act hM 
M affinity with beneTolesce, because it is founded 
IB grou injustice, and ia eqnally devoid of dis> 
interwtedness as magnanimity, since it was per- 
fonned at the expanse of the colonies, in laot, and 
was a triumph over weakness. It is still, howerer, 
liable to the reproachesof the abolitionists, for it falls 
far short of Aeir own avowed principles. It was 
not instantaneouH, but prospective emancipation; 
aor did it apparently contemplate ainalgttmation, 
as one of iu direct and immediate consequences. 

No eitizen of the United States ought ever to 
wish to see such one-sided philanthropy as tbia 
practised here, even if it were practicable. But 
it is not practicable. The southern states are not 
colonies, but in this respect sovereign and inde- 
pendent There exists no constitutional right to 
justify toeh an invasion of property, and no 
power to enforce it. Happily, our govemment 
is strictly eiicumecribed within the limits of a 
written constitution. It is incapable, from its 
very nature, of violence and usurpation, and can act 
only in virtue of the majesty of the laws. Within 
that sphere, it is the strongest under the sun; 
without Aat sphere, the weakest. The attemptJo 
apply coercive legislation, in the very teeth of the 
constitution, would inevitably produce resistance, 
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dTil Gommotron, and eventualty, or directly, a 
Bepanition of the Union. Would it then come 
under the definition of a good action T Would it 
promote the general happineBs? The uieirer 
will be found in the detaila of its inevitable conae- 
qnences. 

All who are in-Uie least acquainted with the uni- 
T«rsal feeling of the South, and who lee the man- 
ner in which it meets etery demonstration to inter- 
fere with diis portion of its domestic policy, most 
know Aat snch attempts will be resisted at aB 
faaaards. To the people of the Gbuth, thi« n m 
subject to be played at footi>aH with at pleasare; 
no theme for abstract declaniali<Hi. It may be 
■port to na, but it is death to them. It is a question 
involving their feelings and their reputati(Hi; their 
draieatic qniett the peace of their honsehcdd; 
their proper^, their safety, and that of their wirea 
and childienv It is a question, whether or not it is 
the right and A» duly of the slave to rise and cot 
the dnous of his master and family. Can it then 
be wondered at, or are the free citizens of the South 
to be reproached and denounced, if they receive 
such demonstratioiw with indignant impatience, 
aqd demand of the sister states that the incen- 
diaries, who promulgate these doctrines, shall be 
shocked in (heir careerl 

■ S 



It mxy .b«, that tbe feelings of the Souili have 
been in some measure aggravated by politioal at- 
citemeutB ; that there are men who use the alara 
question as a political stalking hone, with a view 
either to attain an influence in the general govern- 
ment, or failing in this, facilitatbg a separatioa of 
the Union, that ihey may rule over come <me of tim 
liagments. It is also possible there maybe ptditi- 
cal leaders in another quarter who tolerate, if they 
do not enconr^e, the seeds of disunion, which by 
ultimately separating the South from the North, will 
restore their ancient supremacy in the confeden- 
tioo. All this may be true. Yet, independently 
of these causes, it must be obvious to all calm ob- 
servers, that there is a common interest op«vling 
intensely in the southern slates, which ever has, 
aikd ever will, produce a common feeliBg on this 
mbmentoua subjecL Touch it with a rude haada 
and as sure as there is a sun in the heavens, they 
will "start madly from their spheres," and for ever 
alienate themselves from a union, which instead 
of potecting, assails their rights, in a manner 
equally injurious to their property, and insulting to 
their feelings. They will not argue the question 
•—they will act, and promptly too, as men act in 
drfeuce of alt that is dear to men. 

If these premises are well firanded, as m «n» 
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emn d«ny wbo bam soiicMl the course ttf «raiiti,* 
th«B there ia no nUkntt ground for belicvingt thM 
inuMdnto enaaoipUioB, either by a voluntary ad* 
or by loeBDa of coercire leg iBlation, will eithw 
DOW, or at tmj fnlnre period) reaidt from the pr^ 
eeedinga of the aboUtumtata. It remains, then, to 
inquire into the practicability ot ilw slarea achiev- 
ing it, by GOBepiracy, by- iasttireotiaii, or ewvile 
war ; by eewet morder, or open reaiataace. 

It i« not among the leaat revoltiiig conseqnencee 
of the iwoeeedioga of the ab(^ti<niiats, ihu they 
iBTol*e the neceaaity *rf inquiiing into a anbject 
BO fraught with everydung that can render it ag> 
gravating to the feelii^ of humanity. That tlie 
alarea may, at aome not very diatant period of 
time, be excited by the goadinge of the ab<ditioii- 
ista to the moat deaperate atrocities, ia mCH« than 
Kifficiently probable; but that they will ancceed 
in attaining tbeir freedom by force, ia beyond the 
reach of all ratiooal anticipation. It is scarcely 
poaaible that a general oonapiiacy tbroagfaoat all, 
or in any one of the aoutbem states, could be formed 
and brought to maturity without diaooTery. It ia 
•CBicely poaaible, that if it were, any ctmsiderablo 
number of them could provide thenuelvea with 
uma ; or that if they did, they could aasemUe 
; force to cope with their maatera. 



Hiey might conanme thsir homes, d««olBte their 
fields, lay waste the cotinlry in various sections, 
and sacrifice by midnight aasaSBinations hnndiwds 
o( innocent women and children, mm at the late ia- 
nrrectioD in Lower Virginia, but theycanld go' no 
fether. The white men would soon assendile, and 
the sense of inferiority, which makes erery slave 
a coward in the presence of hia master, would 
come in aid of bis superiority in all other mmgetta. 
Not only this, but if it were necessary, it is con- 
fidently believed, there is not a citizen t^ any state 
of this Union, who is worthy of the name, that 
would not rush to the rescue of his brethren in the 
South. The most tenible retribution would bo 
exacted of the incendiaries and murderers. No 
abstract dogma vould protect them from utter 
annihilation. There would be no safety but in 
destroying them. The race of the black, like 
that of die red men, who once hunted within our 
bcndNB, would become extinct, and modem philan- 
thropy be compelled to seek new victims. 

But let it be supposed, however horrible the 
idea, that the wishes of the friends of the '' entire 
human race" were fulfilled : let us imagine a com- 
munity of free blacks rising among the ruins of 
states, lords of the soil, smoking with the habita- 
tionaand blood of dietr exterminated masters and 
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funitim. Would the snm of hmnaa hapjHnesB be 
uKreaaed by such a result! Woald the pangs 
of murdered white men, womeB, and infants ; the 
agmiiea of the exiled and imporeriahed mnivoa, 
and the destnictim of all the landmarks of aooial 
improyement, be replaced b^ the refreshing specta- 
cle of an enlightened, industrious, and happy na- 
tion <rf blacks, liTing in the enjoyment of rstionil 
fraedma, sharing the comforts of s&lutary labour, 
and the hi^ gratifications of moral and inteUeetoal 
imjmnrementT Look at the following pictare (^ 
die island of Jamaica, as it presents itadf at this 



" Every day the negroes are becoming more 
lieentioas and cornipL Singing psalms at the 
'ebapels is made an excuse and a cloak by the 
apprentices for lazineas. They do not many of 
them woA orer two hours a day. The streets of 
Kingston, once famed for tiieir ordeiiy quiet, are 
now nighdy the scenes of drunken debsucliery, 
negro drumming, and dancing, much of it under 
the mask of preaching and singing at die eremng 
conrenticles. Jamaica promises soon to become 
u pestiferous a sink of vice and corruption as 
the moat libertine enthusiast can desire." 

Look, loo, at St. Domingo, where the early frnita 
of an rauncipation, purchased by the poverty, exUe, 
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and blood of tona or theuaaixJs of cinlizod white 
men, are exemfdified in the decay and approaching 
luin of that island, one of the sost fniitful in die 
world ; in the infliction at a code of laws, pre- 
acribing a certain number of stripes in order to 
overcome the innate lazy apathy which forms a 
part of ibe very constitution of the African race ; 
and in a general aystem of despotism far more 
severe than they suffered under their ancient mas- 
ters, liook, too, at the nations of Africa, in their 
own native land, destitute of everything that gives 
real value to liberty, and three-fourths of them sub- 
jected to hereditary bondage. 

The experience of the people of the South, also, 
furnishes ample evidence of the evil consequence* 
of the emancipation of their slaves, insomudt that 
necessity has obliged their legislative bodies to 
make it a conditioa of their freedom, that they shall 
depart from the state. Otherwise, they for the moat 
part become the keepers of what are called fiash- 
houses, where the slaves are furnished with liquor, 
in defiance of the laws ; encouraged to theAa and 
depredations on ihe property of the master, by find- 
ing purchasers close at hand; initiated into all 
sorts of debaucheries ; and finally tempted to run 
•way, either by the fear of discoveiy and punish- 
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ment, or the hope ctf Becnring a pennanency in 
these pmnicioaa indiilge0c«h 

If these examplM are itnnfficieat to repren dw 
towering anticipations at the friends of tho " entira 
human race," let na look at home, and draw conchi- 
■ions from our own daily observation. Let ns cm^ 
anlt our own eyes and ears, and while sickening 
with disappointment at the result oS aU the efibrta 
even of sober rational philanthropy, in seeing the 
laziness, the dirt, the debauchery, and the crimes 
of the free blacks of our city, ask of onrsetres, if 
the massacre, and exile, and rain of such a niAle 
race as that of the South, and the snbetitiition of 
one composed of snch ingredients, will iucreaso 
or diminish the sum of human happiness 1 

Such a community could not last long. Eren 
at this moment a large portion of the free blacks 
would be perishing amid the frosts of winter, like 
grasshoppers which have wasted their summer in 
idleness, were it not for the indnstrions white men, 
who, like ants, have provided their wintry store, 
and whose charitiea keep ihem alive. Without 
doubt the most speedy mode of ridding our country 
of these firebrands of contention, would be the 
success of the advocates of immediate emancipS' 
tion, in achieving their freedom. But it would be 
a cruel and inhuman expedient; for, judging by 
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what has been alrexly seen, few jrean would 
elapse before their indolence, their want of |Kit- 
(l«nce, their .nttei c&»l«s«De88 of the iiitnre, to- 
ge^er with the oomiptiotis engendered bj' the po*- 
■essioB of a freedom they know net how to en- 
joy, woidd conawne them like wasthig cankera, 
and strew the coimtiy with aad nonuBema of a 
wild, wilful, unreknlingt renMradeas philanthrapy, 
which, shotting ita eyea, like the drunken eoMier, 
mahea heuUong up to the ranzile of the loaded 
cannon. Agsin, it n»y be aaked, would such an 
act, followed by aneh oooaeqnencee,' be ctmfonn* 
able to the lawa of God and nature, which har* 
for dieir baais the general ha{)pineae of nnuikiiHlt 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Cf AmcdgamatUin, and a Community ef Sodal and 
PoKlieal Rights. 

The advocates of inowdiaM floiaiicipatiiHi, Bware 
of the conaeqaeacea sketched in the preceding 
chapter, have sought to obviate them by recom- 
mending amalgBtnation ; that ia, indiscrimiDato msi^ 
liagee, betreen die whites and Uacks, accoo^)*- 
nied of course by a comoninioD of social and civil 
righte, as a remedy for all the evils which muM 
necessarily result ^rom the adoption of their first 
principle. The remedy is rather worse than the 
disease. 

The project of intermarrying with the bladUi 
is a pMJect for debasing the whites by a BUituro 
of that blood, which, wherever it dows, canies 
with it the seeds of deteiiorabon. It is a scheme 
for lowering the standsrd irf otu* nature, by afpms.- 
imating the highest grade of humaahei^s to the 
lowest, and is equivalent to enhancing the happi- 
ness of mankind by a process of driwaenuHt. 
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That the negro ehoold relish the idea of thus im 
proving his breed at the expense of the white race 
is quite natural ; that there should be found among 
the latter, men who recommend and enforce 
mch a plan, even from the pulpit, appears some- 
what remarkable, as an example of extraordinary 
disinterestedness. But ihaX there should be white 
women, well educated and respectable females, 
supporting it by their money and their influence, 
Uieir presence and c<M>peistion; apparently witling, 
nay, anxious to barter their superiority for the 
badges of degradation ; to become the mothers of 
mnlattoes ; voluntarily to entail upon their posterity 
a curse that seems coeval with the first existence 
of the negro, and cast away a portion of tbe 
divmity within them at the shrine of a mere ab- 
stract dogma, is one of the wonders which fanati- 
cism alone can achieve. 

That there are such men, and — shame on the 
sex — such women, is but loo evident But they 
are exceptions to the rest of their class, lo 
the race to which they belong. They are traiton 
to the whiteskin, influenced by madbrained fa- 
naticism, or the victims of licentious and nngov- 
emiitle passions, perverted into an unnatural taste 
by their own indulgence. The pnqiositiwi hae 
been ever^here received with indignant acom. 
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Tlmaghont the vhole United States, with the 
■ingle exception of little knot« of raving fanatics 
in a few towns and villagee, one chorua a{ disguat 
and abhorrence has met the odious projecL In 
a cotmtiy hitherto the most ezemplaTy of any in 
the world for obedience to the laws, assemblages, 
not of idle and ignorant profligates, but of re- 
spectable citizens, have, in the absence of all 
BlatuteS for repressing such outrageous attacks 
oa the feelings irf society and the e.staUiahed de- 
comai of life, taken the law into their own hands, 
and dispened or punished these aggressions. 
Nay, even the peaceable and orderly pet^e of 
New-England, celebrated for their, cool self-pos- 
session, their habitual devotion to the peace and 
harmony of society, have everywhere risen against 
the monstiOYis indignity, and infringed upon the 
laws of the land, in vindication of the purity of 
their blood. The universal sentiment of our race 
stands arrayed against the disgraceful alliance ; aad 
whether it be nalnral instiDct, inspired reason, or 
long establiahed prejudice, there exist no indipa- 
uona among us, to induce a belief diat it will ever 
be eradicated from the hearts of the white people 
of the United SUtes. 

But, admitting it could, it is denied that such a 
Gonaummation would be desirable, not only for tha 
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reasons just presetited, but on the ground of other 
d«ep considerations.' Such a mixture would at 
once destroy the homogeneous character of the 
people of the United States, on which is fonnded 
OUT union, and from which resnlta nearly all those 
ties which constitute the cement of social life. A 
mongrel race would arise, of all shades and col- 
OOTB, each claiming under the new order of things 
equal social and civil rights, yet aU enjoying real 
aubstantial consideration in proportim lo the white- 
ness of their skin, and the absMtee of those indeli- 
ble characteristics which mark the African race. 
It could never become the climax of dignity to wear 
. the black skin. The law of the land might declare 
it equal to the white, and confer on it equal social 
and political rights ; but the law of nature, or what 
is equivalent to it in this inquiry, the Img habtla, 
and feelings, and thinking, and acting, which have 
descended from generation lo generation, and be- 
come a part of our being, would declare against it 
with a force that nothing conld resist Instead of 
two factions, we should have a dozen, arrayed 
against each other on every occasion, animated, not 
like the parties subsisting among us at present, by 
certain known principles of action, which may b» 
said to ennoble such contests, but by petty malig- 
nant jeakmsies, arising from different shades of 
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cokmr, different confoimatiotui of ibe nose or the 
■tun, each canying with it a claim to more or less 
consideraiion. Does not every tmehearted A.mer- 
ican shrink and Bcoff, at shsring, or rather surren- 
dering his rights to factions animated by euch con< 
siderations, instead of his own lofty preferences or 
dislikes, fonnded on the love of liberty and the fear 
at despotism T Let it also be borne in mind that 
all these varieties of shadee aiul colours would, by 
a natural instinct, unite t^iainst the whites as the 
highest grade, and thus, by ontvoting, strip them of 
dieir dominion, and place them at the foot of the 
ladder of degradation. 

I^e idea of educating the children of the free 
white citizens of the United States to consider the 
Uaclts their equals, is founded on a total ignorance 
of nature, its affinities and antipathies. These 
antipathies may be for a. moment overcome or for- 
gotten in the madness of sensuality, but theyretunt 
again with the greater force from their temporary 
suspension. White and black children never as- 
sociate together on terms of perfect equality, from 
the moment the former begin to reason. There 
exist physical incongruities which cannot be per- 
manently reconciled ; and let us add, that we have 
aright to conclude, from all history and experience, 
that there is an equal disparity of mental or^ani- 
rS 



■Btioo. The difference seema more dian ikto- 
deep. The oxperience of thousands of years 
stands artaTod a^nst the principle of equalitjr be- 
tween the wbitq men and the blacks. Thousands, 
tens of thonsands, of the former, in tH «geS 
and nationB, have tiiumphed over eT|)ry barriar 
of despcffism and slavery; have oversome all 
the obstacles of their situation, the deficiencies 
of edocmtton, the pr«iadices of tbsir age and conn- 
try, the sense of degradation, the law>, as it were, 
of &te itself, and become lights of the age, leaders 
of their race. Has the black man ever exhibited 
similar energies, or achieved such triumphs in his 
native land or anywhere else ? All that he has 
ever done is to approach to the lowest scale of in- 
tellectual eminence ; and the world has demoo- 
•trated its settled opinion of his inferiority, by 
pronouncing even this a wonder. Within the last 
half century, the benefits of education, and the 
meana of acquiring property as well as respecta- 
bility, have been afforded to great numbers of 
free blacks, and every means has been resorted 
to fcH- the purpose of instilling into them ideas of 
equality. 

And what has been the result, ninety-nine times 
in a hundred! Idleness, insolence, and profligacy. 
Instead of striving to approach the sphere of the 
white man by becoming expert in some trade or 
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) liberal pimuit n daring adven- 
Hne-^iis Bmbition is limited to aping his dress, 
initating hia follies, caricaturing hia manners! In 
the city of New-Yoik are apward of twenty thon- 
tand free blacka ; and the right of snfinge is given 
by tbe conatitntion to all who poaaess a freehold 
of one hundred dollars, if we do not mistake the 
•Dm. Out of all fiieae thotuands, not more than a 
hundred freeholders are fonnd. What prevents 
them fiom acquiring property T They have pre- 
cisely the same incentives aa the vhlte man ; like 
him they have wants to supply and families to 
nuuntain ; they have civil rights like him to exeiv 
ciae their ambition ; and thongh they may not 
Biicessfnlly aspire to high offices of at^e, there ia 
BO obstatde to their becoming of consequence 
by acqairing an influence over their ewn colour, 
which ia assuredly a noble object of ambition. 

There is nothmg under heaven to prevent an 
industrious, honest, prudent free negro froiB ac- 
quiring property here. On the contrary, there ia 
every disposition to encourage and foster his 
efibrta. He is looked upon as something remark- 
^e ; ui excepti<m to his kind — a minor miracle ; 
and having once established a chuacter, there ia 
a feeling at kindness, mingled witii a sentiment of 
pity, which (grates highly in his favour. Ha 
meeta men of business at least on equal terms ; 



and though this may not Im the case in his aocisT 
relations, slill, the advantages be deriveB from his 
integrity and talents, are snch as in all ages have 
beeo found sufficient to stimulate the white man to 
the highest efforts of body and mind. Still less 
has the negro, whether Iree or a slave, in his own 
country or elsswbere, ever attained distinction in 
intellectual acquirements, in arts, science, or lite- 
rature, although the means have been afforded in 
thonsaada of inatancea. He has scarcely reached 
the confines of mediocrity, and appears indifferent 
to almost every acqtiirement except dancing and 
music — one, the favourite accomplishment of weak 
and frivolous minda, the other, the divinity of wom- 
oul naiions. Even in these they do not arrive at 
originality, and have never been known to make 
any improvementon others. It cannot be said that 
they are depressed here by the consciousness that 
all their efforts would fail in acquiring those re- 
wards that wait on genius. In the presmt state 
of public feeling, there can be no doubt that a tol- 
erable AMcan poet, novelist, artist, philosopher, or 
musician, would meet with a patronage and excite 
an admiration, beyond anything which a white 
man of equal talents could hope to receive. 

It may be urged, in re[dy to this, that the ne- 
groes labour under the consciontness of being 
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looked upMi aa an inferior rac«t md that their genius 
is represBed by the eense of degradation ; that 
their minds are fettered, their intellects dead^ied 
and paralyred by a conriction.that, do what th^ 
will, they cannot oTereome the disadvtwf^eB of 
their peculiar •tat«, or rise to the level of the white 
man. But has Bot the latter, in every age and 
nation, been some time or other fettered by simi- 
lar disadvantages I The time has been when the 
people of Europe vera subjected to a state of 
hereditsry vasulage, carrying with it all the at- 
tribntea of slavery. They possessed no prop- 
erty— they enjoyed no political rights ; and the 
distance between them and the feudal lords was 
•s broad, and apparently as impassable, as that 
between the alave of the United States and his 
master. The diadnction of colour alone was want- 
ing to render the aimilitude complete. Yet the 
mind of the white man, gradually, by mighty efforts, 
and by a series of irresistible expansions, rose su- 
perior to all the disadvantages of his situation, and 
achieved victory after victory over what seemed 
invincible to human efforts. He never sunk to 
the level of the negro ; his mind was not subjuga- 
ted ; he possessed within himself the principle of 
regeneration, and to this day continues marching 
steadily, resolutely, irresistibly forward to his des- 
tiny, which is to be free. 
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The mind of the African, not only in hie Datir« 
conntiy, but through eveiy change, and in all cir- 
cuDwtsnceB, seems in a great degree divcBted of thin 
divine attribute of progresBive improvement. In 
his own conntry he has, for a l<Mig series of ^ea, 
remained in the same state of barbarisDi. Fnr 
aught we can gather from history, the woolly- 
headed race of Africans had the same <^>po)tuni- 
ties "for improvement that have fallen to the tot 
of the inhabitants of Asia and Europe. A portion 
of them lived contiguous to the Mediterranean — 
that famous sea along whose shores was concen- 
trated the arts and literature of the worid ; th« 
Carthaginians, rivals of Rome in war, in cobv- 
merce, and in civilization, long flourished on their 
borders ; the Romans established provinces among 
them ; and the Saracens, then the must polished 
race of mankind, founded an empire at their 
doors. Yet they have never awakened from 
their long sleep of barbarism. They remained, 
and still remain, savages and pagans, destitute 
of the rudiments of civilisation ; three-fourths of 
them hereditary slaves, and the remainder snbject 
to the will of Utile arbitrary despots, whose tyran- 
ny is proportioned to the insignificance of ^eir 
dominions. Without the virtues of barbarians, 
they possess the vices of a oornipt«d race j aii4 
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no one can peruse the travela of Mungo Park 
vithoot receiviag the convictioa that thej are 
S traacbeionji, inhospitable, and worthlesa breed* 
Even at ihia moment the nevs has arrived, that 
they hare massacred a cdonjr of their own colour, 
ntablished for the most benerolent pwpoaei, on 
their shores, and on a plan which, if ultimately 
mcceMfuI, may free millioDa of their race from 
bondage, while it introduces, if any means are ada- 
qnate to snch a purpose, civilization and Christian- 
ity into the bosom of their country. 

They seem, indeed, like th«r own natire des- 
erts, to be incapable of cultivation, destitute of the 
capacity of improvement. "Hie dew* that would 
seem desirous to bless them produce no vevdure ; 
the rains only descend to sink into the barren insa- 
tiable soil, that gives back nothing in return. 
The sun, which in happier climes warms into 
noMurity all the benificent products of nature, here 
only scorches and consumes them ; the breezes 
which ace elsewhere the harbingers of health and 
pleasure, of coolness and relreshment, here come 
freighted with disease and death ; the rivers, along 
whose borders alone man can eiist, and only the 
black man, while they diffuse fertility, send forth 
•zhalations fatal to all others ; and the white 
traveller or missionary th&t comes hither to teach 



ibem the true religion, falia s mutyr to iiia pwr 
pose. It may be said, indeed, with en^ihatic 
traih, that Africa ia the region of desert atoritity, 
of aaTSge beasts and safage men, that cannot com- 
pare viib the white race of Europe, or their de- 
scendants in the New World, who, under every dis- 
advantage of situation, have attained to an elevated 
superiority which they now seem aaxiotu to sao 
ri£ce in the desperate hope, that instead of sinking 
to the dead level of the African, they will be bU« 
to lift him lo their own. Admitting, however, the 
theory, that the inferiority of the negro in the 
United States, and every other country in which he 
has been held in bondage, may be Uaced to that 
gradual debasement which is the natural result of 
successive generations of slavery, and that an 
equal successiuB of gKaeratioDS of freemen will 
- bring them up lo the level of equality with ont- 
selves, it seems somewhat unreasonaUe lo call upon 
the South to pay the penalty, and bear all the con- 
sequences of the experiment. 

The freemen of the United States have been 
stigmatized as arislocmts," because they refuse lo 
become accomplices in this conspiracy against 
themselves. If they are really aristocrats, it is 

■ 8m Ht. O'Cconell'i ihqiMdiei. 
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cntaiiyy on a noble wad elevated scale. They 
snppoit the great and iiniverBal ariitocracy of 
muMl. They mamtain the superiority, not of 
birth, title, or uiurpation, but of intellect and civil- 
JBatioD. In short, they remain true to their alle- 
giance to the dignity of their nature, and reject 
with an honourable disdain the loathsome idea 
of sacrificing the natural aristocracy of virtue 
and talent for the purpose of voluntarily degrading 
(heir very being by aji inferior mixture. They 
never will consent to become traitors to themselves 
and tiieir pecuhar species. They cannot be pei> 
■naded or bullied into such an abandonment of 
their superiority,- nor will all the power of the 
British press, backed by British emissaries, and 
die burly declamations of Mr. O'Connell, convince 
them that the law of God, or the law of nature, ex- 
acts die sacrifice of their birthright, which is 
nodiing leas than the noble distinction which na- 
ture has bestowed on the great aristocracy of the 
white man. This is the aristocracy to which they 
aspire, founded on the only legitimate basis of 
conrage, intellect, vigour, enterprise, and perseve- 
rance. They will never prostitute that inheritance 
at the shrine of an abstract principle, nor be 
frightened from theii dominion by fanatics, at home 
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or abroad. The project of amsJgaraatioii la hope- 
less and impracticable. 

It tetnaina then lo inquire into the precise rela- 
ticHu which alone can subsist between equal, or 
nearly, equal oumbers of while and black men, liv- 
ing together; the (Hie possessing all the property, 
as well as all the political power, the other, of 
course, destitute of both ; or on the other hand 
without property, yet admitted to all the rights of 



In thus dissenting from the doctrine of cntirB 
equality between the white and black races of 
men, it is far from our design to insinuate that the 
latter are not justly entitled to a: full participation in 
whatever offices of benevolence may conduce to 
their welfare and happiness. The lower they may 
be in the scale of rational beings, the more they 
are entitled to our sympathies in their behalf. But 
it seems to us that these sympathies might be dis- 
played to better purpose, in doing all we can to 
make them happy in their present state, than in 
desperate efforts to elevate them to another for 
which all past experience 'shows ihem to be greatly 
disqualified^ 

In making them believe themselves unhappy, we 
confer no benefit, unless we at the same time 
afford them the means of happiness, In giving 



ihetn knowledge, we tempt them to that rurbidden 
fruit, the taste of which banished our first parenU 
iron) peace and content ; for nothing is more cer- 
tain than that knowledge, which diaqnalifiei 
lu for the enjoyment of the means of happi- 
ness we possess, without enabling us to obtain 
those we desire, ia but a type of the giA of 
Satan in the garden of Eden. It is only when we 
possess a right to the exercise and enjoyment of 
every acquisition, that its attainment is at all desi- 
rable or salutary. A clear perception, of the bless- 
ings of liberty, without the prospect of ever at- 
taining to them, is equiralent to the tortures of 
Tantalus. To be chained to a rock, and hear the 
waters gurgling at our foot, to touch yet not be 
able to taste, adds tenfold to -the miseries of thirst. 
To dream of freedom every night and awake every 
morning a slave, is lo aggravate our impatience-of 
mil restraint ; and never did inspiration give utter- 
ance to a truer axiom, thui did the poet when he 
said — 

" Where ignmnce i* bliw, tii fbtl)' to be wim." ~ 

One thing, however, is practicable, and will do 
more to pluck the sting from the heart of the slave 
than all iba wild schemes of fanatical reformera. 
It ia to treat them with a patriarchal kindness, 
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" forbearing threatening," as ih« greatest of tha 
apoades enjoins ; mailing due allowances for their 
ignorance, and for the peculiarity of their tempers 
■ad disposition ; giving them such food, raiment, 
and lodging, as their habits and necessities require ; 
permitting them the free enjoyitient of their holy- 
days, and their hours of rest and relaxation ; iater* 
changing with them all those kind offices not 
incompatible wiih the relations that subsist between 
the master and slave ; exacting from them nothing 
but a fair return for protection and maintenance ; 
and taking special care that the sick, ibe children, 
and the aged who are past laboar, are provided 
with everything essential to their comfort. 

That such is the ireatment, except in a few rare 
instances, of the slaves of the South, all who have 
resided in that quarter will bear testimony, if they 
speak the truth. Slavery is becoming gradually 
divested of all ita harsh features, and is now only 
the bugbear of imagination. If the masters ne 
not deterred from further concessions by the un- 
warrantable interference of the abolitionists, the 
period will soon come, if it has not already come, 
when the slave of the South will have little cause 
to envy the situation of the other labouring classes 
of the world. They will have nothing to desire 
but what is equally the object of pursuit to all man- 
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kind, nsmely, some fancied good beyond their 
reach, or which, if attained, either detracts from 
their happiness, or leaves them just where diey 
were before. 

It may possibly be objected to us, that these and 
similar sentiments scattered through this work, 
savour of optimism, and consequently tend to dis- 
courage all efforts in behalf of public or individual 
happiness. But if fairly scrutinize such will not 
be found to be the case ; for, though all mankind 
were optimists in theory, still there would be none 
in practice. Our abstract opinions have little, if 
any influence ov«r our conduct We are impeUed 
to action by our wants or our passions, not by our 
Bifltapbyeical refinemeots ; andthe stoutest believer 
iu the equal, unalterable happiitsss of all maukind, 
will not the less ardently labour to increase hia 
own. 
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Of the Social and PolUical Relations that would 
subsist between the Whiles and the Blacks, in 
ease of the Emandpatian of the^latler. 

It will be sufficiently explicit, without reeorting 
to minute catonlations, to Mate that taking the 
aggregat« population of the fltates in which slayery 
prevails, the number of blacks isnot greatly inferior 
to that of the whitea. The former are not equ&lly 
distributed. In some place*, they greatly prepon- 
derate; in othen, diey ue ontaumbered by the 
latter. The former is the case all along the Be&- 
board of the southern statee, and it is believed in 
Louisiana and Mississippi ; the latter, in the in- 
terior and mountainiKis parts, where the climate 
permits the labour of white men. Suppose all the 
slaves spontaneously set free at once, or by degrees, 
and at the same time admitted to u participation of 
the soci^ and political rights of free citizens. 
What may rational reflecting men anticipate ai ths 
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Sepoiated w are the twe ne«s by impanable 
barriers ; carrying la their Tery faces the badge 
of that separation, and animated as diey must 
necessarily be by conflicting interests, there can 
be no 'doubt that the first stmggle would be for 
ascendency in political power, and that it wonld 
be one of far greater excitement than the ordinary 
contests of parties m the United States. Ths 
masKr wtdi iH his ancient prejudices, if yon 
please, all his accustomed ideas tind habils of 
superiority, would be obliged to enter into % 
struggle for power with his quondam slave; 
the latter, flushed with all the ineolMice of 
newly acquired freedom, and glowing not only 
with the recollections of the past, but the hopes 
of the future. Would such a contest be a peace- 
able one I Would it ^proximate to our ordinary 
electtons, in which the struggle is between two 
parties recognising in each other equals and asso- 
elates, while here it will be whether the master 
shall be governed by his former slave T Impossi- 
ble. Elections would become battles ; and blood, 
not ballots, would decide the mastery. The body 
politic wonld be rent asnudcr by eternal uid in- 
veterate struggles ; civil strife would ensue, snd a 
deadly war of extermination be the end of this 
voAil experiBMit of plulaetbn^, where the nna^ 
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bere of the two races were any way equal. Where 
the blacks outnumbered the whites, the latter would 
pass under the yeke of the negro, and become ihe 
victime of a legislation of ignorant elavea, an'- 
acquainted with every principle of civil liberty or 
the rights of property, and prepared by the doc- 
trines of the abolitionists to believe that it would 
be in accordance with tlie law of God and th« 
righis of nature to claim an equal share of the 
.wealth of the United Slates. The white race 
would eidier become victims or exiles, for it is im- 
possible to conceive they could live under a gov- 
ernment so constituted. 

Xiel us now inquire what would be the social 
relations between the white and the black races, 
in the event of universal emancipation. No one 
acquainted with the circumstances under which 
this must take place, can for a single instant, be- 
lieve the latter would be admitted to an equal- 
ity of social intercourse with the families of tiieir 
former masters, though they might among thetn- 
aelves enjoy all these privileges, and ape them 
in their modes of living, so far as their means might 
permit This, however, would not satisfy them, for 
it is one of the invariable characteristics of human 
nature to aspire to an association with those we 
have always been accaMomed to consider our bo- 
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periora. This tmirraBal foible belongs to all 
clasBes and colours, yet is itrongest in the two ex- 
trames of life, which here, bm in everything ebe, 
approach each other. No clatiB of mankind, 
with the exception of our negroes, aap ires with 
■Dcb vehement loyalty to an intimacy, or even a 
mere speaking acquaintance with those above them 
aa the aristocracy of Europe. To be admitted 
to the social circle of the king is an honour for 
which Uiey will aacrifiee both personal dignity 
and independence. They will, ^erefore, easily 
comprehend the anxiety of the slave to be ad- 
mitted to the social fireside of hia master, and 
with what bitter feelings of mortification he will 
meet a repulse, now when he has been ennobled, 
aa it were, by emancipation. 

The blacks, though enjoying equal political 
rights, would be for ever excluded from all social 
equality, and that in a much greater degree than 
the distinction of ranks now occasions in Europe. 
This, without doubt, would prove a fruitful source 
of gnawing irritation and jealous malignitjr, far 
more venomous than the feeling with which die 
starving Irish pauper contemplates the splendid 
nobleman rioting in luxury, because the pauper 
sighs only for bread, not equality; whereas the 
emancipated negro receivei at the same time tha 



boon of eqnal rights and an equal voice in the 
state. Yet we see ihe fruits of such a feeling in 
the dark chronicles of desperate insurrections, 
midnight violence, and murders, on one hand ; 
military law, drumhead court martiala, and piti- 
less executions on the Other. Even Mr. O'Connell, 
it would seem, might find in the situation of his ' 
own native land sufficient to monopolize all his 
sympathies, and refrain, as well from condescend- 
ing to the profound humility of accepting the 
charity of a pwple who, according to his own 
account, are themselves ohjects of charity, as 
from the deep ingratitude of denouncing a country 
which is now, and long has heen, ihe sole refuge 
of his countrymen from starvation. 

From every consideration of the subject, it will 
appear to the last degree improbable,'if not abso- 
lutely impossible, that an equal, or nearly equal 
number of whites and free hlacka, enjoying the 
same political rights, could live in peace and har- 
mony together. They could never be equal in 
other respects ; and nothing but the complete sub-, 
ju^lion of one could prevent eternal strife. They 
would form distinct irreconcilable factions, inflex- 
ible in their opposition, and the state be convulsed 
with endless conflicts. Without property, yet with 
equal rights and superior numbers, the blacks would 
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wrest from their ancient masters the power of the 
Btate, and beyond doubt exercise it for the purpose 
of appr«BStng them. Without any rational ideas of 
goremraent, they would aspire to govern. With' 
out those habits and that experience, which are 
always indispensable to self-government, they 
would endeavour to modify the stfLte lo suit their 
own wayward purposes ; and without any other 
religion than fanaticism, the -piety of ignMance, 
they would become the dictaiora of the public 
faith. Their ascendency would be a deapotiem 
over white men, and the fabric of civilization and 
Uberty, which consumed ages in its construction, 
would be demolished in a few years by the relent- 
less fury of ignorant barbarians. A. new Africa 
would spring up in the place of free and enlight- 
ened Slates, and the race of the white men be 
cither forced to abandon their homes, or to level 
themselves wiih the degradation around. Is this a 
GODsummation for philanthropy, religion, or phi- 
losophy to triumph at, or for rational, enlightened 
men to contemplate with glowing anticipations? 
Does an assertion of the law of God and the rights 
of nature lead to such consequences ? and are 
ifaese the ordinary fruits of good actions t It 
i» blasphemy to maintain such fatal dogmas. 
They are the box of Pandona; the gift. of false 
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gods, staffed with malignant evilst wEiich to opMl 
is th« signal Tor miaeiy to mankind. 

L«t us now proceed to % summary view of the 
social snd political relations which would nalnrally 
subsist between the whites and the blacks, in ihe' 
event of the slaves being emancipated williout a 
participation in civil rights, by which i* here meant 
a voice in the govemmeDt 

Wilh the ideas and feeliDgs which muat inevit- 
ably result from the new station they occupied, it 
would be utterly impossible to keep them in sub- 
jection to the laws, or to restrain them within the 
limits of their social duties, except by force. With 
them freedom is but another name for licentiqus- 
neM and idleness. Disorganization, hunger, and 
distress of every kind, with their natural progeny 
of crimes, would take place of the virtues of crai- 
tentment and obedience, and for protection and 
maintenance they would exchange stripes and jails. 
It is impossible to believe that a starving rabble, 
equal, or superior in numbers to the sober and com- 
fortable citizens, can subsist in a commnnily, under 
these circumstances, without convulsing or over- 
turning it, unless kept in subjection by a military 
power. It would be thus with this vast body of 
emancipated slaves. They would never be coi^ 
tent with the bare bom of a release from boadagc. 
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It ift not in human nature to starve, where the 
means of preTenting it are at-hand ; nor is it tviihia 
the limits oi* possibility, that this rabble of nevly 
created freemen could endure the plentj' of the 
white man, or that they would not at once make 
tise of their numbers, by attempting to wrest from 
him a part, if not the Whole, of his property, Aa 
little is it to be presumed iha.t the whiles would not 
resist this invasion of their rights ; and thuH would 
be engendered the seeda-of a civil, carrying with 
it sll the attributes - of a servile war, which could 
only end in the subjection, exile, or extermination 
of one or other of the parties. 

Thus the freeing of the blscks, without admitting 
tliem to a share of political rights, the consequences 
of which have already been presented, would, in 
all human probability, produce the most disastrous 
dissentions between- the master and slave. It 
would introduce into the states where this proce- 
dure was adopted, a condition of society, which 
could not by any possibility long continue, for it 
carries in its bosom the seeds of its own dissolu- 
tion, in the bitter and malignant feelings with which 
a majority of those composing it would contemplate 
its existence. Either the whites must compel 
obedience to those laws which the majority of the 
inhabitants had no voice in making, or there would 
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necesBariljr result a ' phenomenon in civil society, 
namely, a government to which more than one half 
the people refused obedience. This is an absurd- 
ity vphich would only merit ridicule and contempt, 
were it not for iu deplorable conaequences. 

Various other obstacles present themselves to 
the immediate emaocipation of the slaves of die 
United States, but the apprehension of being te- 
dious prevents their enumeration here. Enougbt 
it is b^ieved, has been adduced to prove to all ra- 
tiooal and impartial readers, that such a measnra 
would be equally fatal to the master and the slave. 
It cahiioi, therefore, recommend itself by any con- 
sideration of justice, expediency, or humanity ; it 
cannot plead in its behalf the general law of God, 
which is the auxiliary, if not the source, of all 
human happiness ; nor does it come within the 
definition of a good action, because it will not in- 
crease the enjoymeois of ^ose on whom its imme- 
diate influence c^e rates. 

One other alternative has been presented. It is 
suggested that the emancipated slaves would find 
their way to the North. But how are they to get 
here ? Who is to support them by the way ? or 
are they to travel like clouds of locusts, laying 
waste, and devouring the fruits of the earth! 
"What is to become of their bedrid parents, and 
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helpless children I 6ucb nntnbeTS could not voA 
their way for hundreds of miles, and such an army 
of paupers would exhaust thg charity of the abo- 
litionista themselves. But admitting they arrived 
safe here, and admitting, what all experience con- 
tradicts, that these free blacks were willing to 
work, where are they to procure employment, 
without displacing an equal number of Mr. 0'Coa<- 
nell's countiymeo, who would become a burden 
ineteadtrf'abenefittosaciety I No; these wretched 
wanderers would perish by thousands in their pil- 
grimage to the new land of promise ; and those 
who survived, be dependant, no one can tell how 
long, on public munificence or private charity. 
Thus, whichever way we cast our eyes, in whatever 
light the subject of abolition ia viewed, the result 
ia equally discouraging. It cannot be accom- 
jjished without adding to the misexies of all con- 
eenied, and therefore does not come tinder the des- 
eription of a good action, which, as defined by jnond 
writers, must Increase the happiness of thoee within 
(he sphere of its influence. 

Since this chapter was written, few of onr read- 
ers can be ignorant diat the subject of abolishing 
slavery in the District of Columbia has been 
brought before Congress by the presentation of 
petitions from the little town of Wrentham and 
other parts of New-England. In the course of a 



debate which snfficiontlv exemplified die danger 
or perpetually agitating this sabject, a plan of abo- 
Ijtion was indicate by an honourable member 
from Vermont, who, it would seem, is equaUy pre- 
pared to enfranchise the staves, and disfranchise 
the freemasons. Indeed, as has already been 
observed, the moat distinguishing characteristic of 
almost ail the champions of the blacks, is aa 
lUter disregard to the rights of the white men. 

The plan of the honourable member, so far u 
it was dereloped, appears to be pretty much the 
same in all its features with that now in a state of 
probation in the British colonies. It seems we 
are never to be emancipated from the ihraldoU 
(^ British example. It is enough for many of our 
enlightened statesmen and philanthropists, that 
England does anything whatever, to induce them 
to follow the lead ; and we appear determined to 
maVe all the amends in oor power for having once 
had the hardihood .to assert our independence, by 
surrendering it as soon as possibfe. Because 
England has thought proper to practise a philan- 
thropic experiment at the expense of her colonies, 
we, forsooth, must attempt the same game, with- 
out stopping to inquire whether the circumstances 
are not altogether different, or waiting the resale 
of the trial. We must tie ourselves to the ipna- 
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Uring of our old lady- mother, and never pretend 
to look at ourselves Except through her spec- 
tacles. That we have derived great benefits from 
early English exsiinples caaoot be denied ; and 
that England still presents very many things 
worthy of our imitation ia equally certain. But 
the habit may be carried to the extreme of aervUi'ty. 
There is one cbaracleristic, howevert which we 
would do well to copy, namely, that high national 
feeling which has been and still is the main source 
of her greatness. 

The project of the member from Vermont, at 
least BO we understand it, contemplates educating 
the slaves, preparatory to, or simultaneously with 
their manumission. When so educated, it is 
presnmed they are to enter on the enjoyment of all 
the rights of citizens, and have an equal voice in 
the government. We would beg permission to 
ask the honourable member, if he believes that 
the mere education of slaves will qualify them 
for the enjoyments and reaponsibililiea of free 
citizens I Whether it never occiured to him, that 
the habit of self-government ; of managing our 
own affairs ; providing for our own, and the neces- 
sities of our families; exercising ouropinions; con- 
sulting our judgments, and regulating our intet 
h2 
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coune with society, are not indispensable reqni- 
tites to tlie fulfilment of onr duties and the enjoy- 
Bient of our rights as fieemenT Does he believo 
all, or any of these can be learned rrom books, or 
imbibed with ihe lessons of the schoolmaster 7 If 
he does, he can have had but little experience of 
ihe world, or else belongs to that class of men 
whom experience only confirms in error. 

To teach the slave the abstract principles of 
freedom, without the necessary commentary of 
their practical exercise, would be to make him a 
libertine in morals and an anarchist in politics. 
He would become ungovernable except by the re- 
straints of force, and would . thus be brought back 
to a slate worse than his original one, because he 
would be the slave of a system of severe coercion, 
without any of the advantages of a slate of depend- 
ance. The experiment has been tried thonsaods 
of tiroes in the United Slates, and the result is 
much ibe same. It has convened a useful slave 
into a worthless citizen. It is only in the school 
of practice that men become qualified for freedom, 
and it takes several generations to make freemen. 
We cannot learn it as we do a trade. 

Until the hon'ouTable member from Vermont de- 
velops the minutin of his project, we cannot, of 
coQimat subject it to .the tast of further exuninaiioa 
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Vho is to bo St the expense of educating tbe 
blacks for the eajoymeDt of liberty, aiid by what 
system of discipline they are to be initiated iato 
the habits of freemen, i».yet a mystery. All we 
know is, that hitherto such attempts have sigaally 
failed; and it is believed that the view we hav^ 
taken of the consequences which Heem the inevit- 
able result of an association of equal numbers of 
whites and blacks, with the single exception of 
the state of slavery, sufficiently indicates ttiat the 
•Qccess of such a plan would add nothing to the 
triumphs of philanthropy. 

Doctor Madden, a distinguished traveller, and 
one whose opportuniiies.of observation in various 
parts of the world have been superior to most men, 
has lately published a work, entitled " A Twelve- 
month's Residence in the West Indies, during the 
transitioa from Slavery to Apprenticeship,"* which 
is recommended to the serious altention of all who 
feel a sincere interest in the subject, and are actu- 
ated by no other desire than that of increasing the 
sum of human happiness. 

Dr. Madden gives no decided opinion on the 

* 8ea *n sieeUmit aiticl* on thit tad othei pobUcAtioni lai 
the Hitijact, in tbe Ameikui Quuterl; Review for December) 
1835. 
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subject ; bat it is evident that the e^>eriment of 
emancipuioQ is about to fail in ail iis salutary 
consequences. The producls of the West India 
islands are rapidly decreasing, and the number i^ 
whites still more r^idly. It is daily, becoming 
more evident that they will find it impossible to 
remain, when the blacks are admitted into a full 
community of rights ; and the period is probably 
not far diltant, when St. Domingo will not be 
the only example of the blessings of emanci- 
pation. The whites will be exiled, and these 
fruitful isles become the paradise of idleness, ' 
ignoraoce, and barhaosm. This is probably what 
the royal and aristocratic abolitionists of Europe 
desire, since it is only in such a state of things 
becoming universal, that they can hope to retain 
their monopoly of wealth, power, and privileges. 
They can no longer domineer over civilized white 

The honourable member from Vermont, in the 
course of his development, incautiously, we think, 
disclosed a secret, which may in some measure 
account for much (rf the hostility of our philan- 
thropists to the institution of slavery. One of 
its most crying sins, according to the honour- 
able member, is that of adding to die political 
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weight of th« republican party, by a partial repre- 
iflBtation of slaves in the House of Representa- 
tives. This reminds us that the same confesBion 
ivas made in the final stage of the discnssion on 
the famous Missouri question, by tlie leaders of 
the same party, in both houses of Coagress, when 
it was supposed the opponents of the admission of 
that state into the Union had secured a decided 
majority. It was then disiincily admitted, nay 
avowed, that " It was a unESTioN not op hukan- 
ITY BUT or POWER." It was a stepping stone to 
the elevation of a party then, as now, in a mi- 
nority ; and then, as now, aasuming the mask of 
philanthropy. This bold avowal of hypocrisy was 
fatal to their whole scheme of policy. There was, 
at that time, as there assuredly is at present, a 
number, of membera who acted upon pr<incifdes of 
humanity and justice, and rejected with scorn the 
idea of being made the tools of ambitious politi- 
cians. They did what it is to be hoped they 
will do now, decline to become the cats-paws of 
a cabal, which, whether as antimasonic, antimail, 
or antislarery, is equally the enemy of liberty ; 
equally tlie foe of religion and morality, in making 
one the cloak of political ambition, the other an 
excuse for interfering with the long acknowledged 
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ri^tB of free ci^zena. The most AmgvnHis pol- 
iticians are those wbo seek an alliance Vith' fa- 
DSticiam, and thus intrude into oxa political syatem, 
a principle vhich affecta to be independent of th« 
lavB and the constitution. 



I 



CHAPTER Vr. 

Of the Right of Property m Slavet. 

" Man eannotr hold property in man," is another 
> elf-created, self-support e<I dogma of th« advoc&tes 
of immediate emancipation. The unjust posses- 
sion of properly, must be derived from its acquisi- 
tion being contrary to the declared will of the 
Supreme Being, the inalienable rights of nature, or 
the lavs of ibe land. The first two points having 
been involved in the preceding discussion, it is 
only necessary to consider the last. 

Two great principles have been so universally 
recognised and acted upon, by all civilized nations, 
living under a government of laws, that they may 
now be considered as established beyond question. 
The first is, that the right lo property is founded on 
possession guarantied by the law; the second, that 
afters certain period, this right is not invalidated by 
the manner in which that possession 'was acquired. 
Nine tenths, if not the whole of the property of the 
world is founded, not on purchase, but conquest. If 



we go back to the ^rliest periods of history, wo 
' shall find that ihe then inhahitants of every country 
always referted'to some distant period, in which it 
was possessed by a different people, who were 
either extirpated or driven away by the valour of 
their ancestors. Among barbarians, and aAerwarda 
when the feudal system prevailed in Europe, con- 
quest Mras equivalent lo an atmost'total change of 
property. Tlie nobles, then the sole possessors of 
(he land, were despoiled, and the conqueror became 
the possessor. Three times at least, has a great 
portion of the property of England changed handn 
by conquest ; and at this moment it is held by the 
tenure of rapine alone. The holders «an Only go 
back to the lime of William the Norman for a title 
lo their possessions. It is needless to multiply 
examples of what is in fact the history of all na- 
tions,, except our own, which has never yet been, 
and we trust in God never will be, conquered. Our 
history will only be referred to for the purpose 
of iUustrating the position above assumed. The 
United States were once the property of the Indian 
tribes, and though a considerable portion was fairly 
purchased, by far the largest was obtained by con- 
quest alone 

However defective such a title may be orlgi- 
udly, it acquires force and authority by the lapse 
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of time, and the absolute necessity of putting some 
limit to the period in which a peaceable possession' 
of propeny implies an unimpeachable right. If, 
from a feeling of compuuction, some nice scrapie 
of conscience, or in accordance with some new 
■tandard of moral and religious obligation estab- 
lished by fanatical expounders, it should be deter- 
mined by the present possessors of the lan^s par- 
celled out by William the Conqueror, to restore 
them to the descendants of the ancient Saxons — 
or, to g<o still farther, the ancient Romans ; or, still 
beyond, to the ancient Britons, who once possessed 
die country — where shall they find the real heirs, 
and how will tiiese establieh a direct descent from 
the rightful proprietors ? Or should the good peo- 
ple of the United Slates be smitten with a com- 
punctious feeling, and desire to give back to the 
Indian tribes, who once roamed and hunted over 
(hem, those territories now smiling in cultiTation, 
where will they find their descendants ? And if they 
did, what would those savages do with these cnlti- 
rated fields, now stripped of their interminable 
forests, and of the game which once abounded in 
them ? They would perish under lhi» act of sub- 
lime retribution; and the present occupants would 
Toliutarily incur exile and pover^, without iIm 
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consolation of being rewarded for their sacrifices, 
by the refreshing spectacle of savage happiness. 

Whatever, dierefore, may be the original found* 
ation of a right, there arises, from the very nature 
of things, a necessity, that after a certain period 
of quiet possession, under a special or general law 
of the land, it should be for ever afler unassailable, 
on any defect of tide. The period is nut uniform 
in all civilized nations ; but wherever a written 
system of laws exists, some statute of limitation 
cuts off the source of eternal and vexatious claims, 
which might otherwise be brought forward, when 
time, and its various accidents, will naturally have 
rendered it difficult if not impossible to rebut them. 
Such a law is necessary to the security and value 
of property, and such a law is in force in every 
state of this Union. Under this law the right to 
property, of which possession has been had the 
requisite number of years, is secured ever alter. 
The real foundation of the right of property is 
therefore the law of the land, and not any abstract 
principle of religion or morality. 

And this law of the land, being based on the 
principle that it supercedes the law of force, and 
guaranties the peaceable possession of property 
after the expir^on of a certain time, is consonant 
BO far as human laws can be, to the laws of the 
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Supreme Being. It may occaBionaUy present ii^ 
stances of Injustice, and sanction graybeard frauds ; 
yet still it is founded on a salutary general princi- 
ple, which, beyond doubt, practically conduces to 
the happiness of mankind, and is therefore sus- 
tained by the extent of its benefits compared with 
the erils it may produce. Thjs is all that can be 
expected from human laws ; and were more to be 
required, it could not be obtained until perfection 
becomes an. attribute of (he works of man. By 
placing the sanction of right on the ground of pos- 
nasion, the law does not intend to justify any per- 
son in retaining a property acquired by fraud, and 
which the inheritor knows was thus acquired. 
The moral obligation remains the same ; but after 
the expiration of the prescribed period, the fraudu- 
lent possessor must be left to his own conscience 
and the justice of Heaven. 

If we examine the right of the master to the 
property of the slave, as it exists in the South, we 
fhall find it, equally with the right to any other 
species of property, based on ^e law of the land, 
as it has existed for more than two hundred years, 
with no Taristion in principle. In addition to this, 
the constitution, of the United States, which is the 
paramount law, although with a sort of sqUeamitih- 
nessaavotiring of -affectation it forbears all mention 
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of slaves, is known to have had a direct referenca 
to them in the following provisions : — 

" Representatives and direct taxes shall be ap- 
portioned among the states which may be tnclnded 
within this "Union, according to their respectiva 
numbers, wliich shall be determined by adding U> 
the whole number of free persona, including those 
bound to service for a term of years, and excluding 
Indiana not t^xei, three Jijihs of all other persons. 

" The migration or importation of such persona 
as any of the states now existing shall tliink proper 
to admit, shall not be prohibited by congress, prior 
to the year one thousand eight hundred and eight ; 
but a tax may be imposed on such importation not 
exceeding ten dollars for each person. 

" No person held to service or labour in one 
state under the laws thereof, escaping into another, 
shall, in consequence of any law or regulation 
therein, be discharged from such service or labour ; 
but shall be delivered upon the claim of the party 
to whom such labour or service may be due." 

These three articles, as we before observed, are 
known to have had a direct reference to slaves, and 
indeed can apply to no others. The first distinctly 
recognises the right to the property in slaves, by 
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making it the bitaii of taxation and representation. 
The second susIaiDB the right, by admitting the mi- 
gration or importation of slaves until a certain spe- 
cified period ; and the third protects it, by enabling 
the master to reclaim his slave in any state where 
he may tnke refuge. These distinct provisions 
constitute a gnarantee, more complete as well as 
specific, than was thought neceaeary to any odier 
species of property ; and it was given to protect 
the South against a newborn spirit of philanthropy 
which menaced their rights. No historical fact is 
better known or more completely established, than 
that the aoutheFa states would not have acceded to 
the Union, under the new constitution, without this 
security to their possessions. It constituted the 
condition of their acquiescence, atid its infraction 
will be a virtual dissolution of the confederacy, be- 
cause it violates a provision without which it never 
vould have existed. The general gavemment.and 
the sister states, therefore, owe it to their own 
obligationa as well as their own honour, not only 
tb refrain from tampering with these rights, but to 
-secure the southern states' in their possession, by 
every means not forbidden by the instrument which 
guaranties them. Those, the sole basis of whoae 
jHoceedings is laid in a violation of the constitd* 
I2 
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tion and laws, have no right U> complain should 
they receiTe the benefit of their own tatitudinarian 
principles, and be punished for those wholesale 
libels, which, if uttered against individuals, would 
subject them to the severest penalties. 

The local taws of the states in which slavery 
prevails, are still more specific in recognising slaves - 
as property, as may be seen in the abstract of the 
statutes of Virginia, which wili be given hereafter. 
"With these, however, we of the other states have 
nothing to do, nor do we possess a right to interfere 
with them, any more than with the disiinctimt of 
eastet among the Hindoos, or the slavery of the 
boors of Russia. If they are repugnant to our 
feelings, so are these. The lower castes among 
the Hindoos are condemned to a slate to which 
that of the slaves of the United States is a para- 
dise. They are the slaves of the higher castes, 
without any of the benefits of slavery which will 
be hereafter stated; and they are condemned to an 
hereditary degradation, lower, by a thousand d»> 
grees, ihan that of any negro that ever existed 
among us. Why does not England exert its power 
over the destinies of Hindostan, to remedy these 
crying outrages on the principles of universal phi- 
Untbiopy, instead of sending missionarieB among 
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US to preach sedition, and advocate the cutting of 
throats, besides employing the whole force of her 
press to sow the seeds of contention among ns t 
It is not oar cae, hovever, to turn Quixotes in 
philanthropy, or to go about freeing banditti from 
chains and liona from cages. It is not our interest, 
to inundate that vast region with pictures calcii' 
lated to excile insurrection and murder, reinforced 
by reviews, sermons, tracts, and resolutions, dis- 
tinctly and vehemently exhorting them to indis- 
criminate massacre. We have as good a right, and 
the dnty to do this is equally imperative, with that 
of strJTJng all in iiur power to inflict a servile war 
on our brethren of the South, for whose civil insti- 
tutions we are no more responsible than for those 
of India or Russia. Nay, the project would be far 
more judicious, since the liberation of the Russian 
white slave would naturally lead to at least a grad- 
ual regeneration and amalgamation ; for there are 
none of those natural and invincible barriers, no 
contrast of colour, or odours, or hair, or physical 
conformation, or menial organization, lo create an 
incompatibility between the difTerent orders of peo- 
ple. The emancipation of the peasantry and 
labouring classes of Europe, by which is meant 
placing them on a level with the aristocracy in re- 
gard lo civil nghta, might therefore rationally be 
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desired as the prelude to a sahitttiy equality ( vhere- 
as that of the slaves of ihe United Stales, if our 
former reasonings are weU founded, would be the 
foref (inner of the destruction of rational liberty, and 
the introduction of barbarism. 

We of the North possess no right, as members 
of the confederation, much less are we under any 
obligation, to interfere with the relations of master 
and slave in the Sowlh. We have no obligation to 
pursue a course which cannot fail of producing the 
moat disastrous consequences to our political union, 
as well as to the master and slave. We ha»e no 
obligation to do evil that good may ensue. We 
have no obligation to deprive, or lake indirect 
means of depriving, a large portion of our fellow- 
citizens of their property, or lo render ils posses- 
sion a curse instead of a lilessing, on the ground 
of an abstract principle, sustained neither by rea- 
son nor religion. We have no obligation to sacrifice 
our white brethren and their families on the altai 
of an experiment which all past experience repu- 
diates as fallacious ; nor have we any obligation 
to sport with human rights, legally and constitu- 
tionally secured, in affecting to redress human 

The petitions for the abolition of slavery, every 
year presented to Congress, signed by people wbo 
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neidMr see nor feel its consequeiices, whatever dief 
may be, ^fe consider an abuse of a constitutional 
right. The civil institutions of a slate, so long aa 
they ar« not repugnant to the fundamental principles 
of the general government, as declared in the consti- 
tntion, are beyond the reach of the other states, who 
possess no right whatever to interfere with them. 
The same with the District of Colambia, where cohr 
gresB can no more legislate in the teedi of that con- 
stitution, than in any one of the states. It has no 
more right to vote away the property in slaves than 
any other property, and the attempt would be a grosa 
Ti<dation of the rights of the citizens, even though 
a majority of them should assent to the measure ; 
for a majority has no power over the rights of 
property, nor can it sanction their violation. Thfl 
whole power of the state cannot take away any 
portion of private property without paying for it, 
even should it be absolutely required for the public 
good. It may tax us, in common with aU other 
citizens, but that is the extent of its prerogative. 
But to return to the subject of petitions. That 
which does not either immediately or remotely 
affect our rights, our interests, our prosperity, or 
onr happiness, by some outward and visible agency 
which all men distinctly comprehend, can be no 
"grievance;" it therefore requires no " redress" 
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in regard to us, and coniequently no petition on 
our part. 

Suppose the people of the South ahould be 
afflicted with an acute pang of eensibility, at bear- 
ing that in the midille, and most eapecially the 
eastern states, the daughters of the independent 
villagers and farmers performed all the menial 
offices of the household, and at public houses 
waited at table oii all classes of travellers. Sup- 
pose they were to get another severe twinge of 
philanthropy, at seeing thousands and tens of thou- 
sands of white children working fourteen hours in 
the day at unwholesome employments in manufac- 
tories, at an age when the young slaves of the 
South are enjoying all the sweets of luxurious 
idleness. And suppose, taking example from the 
friends of the " entire human race," the people of 
the South were to institute societies, and send forUi 
missionaries, and petition congress to abolish such 
barbarous servitude, on the ground of its being 
contrary to the law of God and the rights of na- 
tions. Would not such petitions be hooted out of 
congress, as impertinent intermeddlings with the 
habits, manners, and civil institutions of the people 
of the North I la the task of waiting on strangers 
in a public house less unpleasant, to a delicate 
female, than the service of a slave to his maa> 
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ter? Or is tbe labour of the white children in the 
manufactories one whit more voluntary in fact than 
that of a alave in the South 1 

Yet we do not find them getting into a paroxysm 
of commiseration at these crying enormities, which 
to them are as oSensive to the feelings of human- 
i^M the condition of the slave is- to the sentimen- 
talisin of tlie day, which seems to have abandoned 
antimasonry and gone over to antJslavery. Were 
the people of the different seciions of the United 
States to undertake to petition itgainst everything 
that happened to be disagreeable to each other, 
congress would have a fine time of it, and that 
fraternal feeling so essential to the esistence of 
the Union, would become a sacrifice to this modem, - 
mischievous, meddling spirit, which is the ofispring 
of fanaticism begot on ignorance or hypocrisy. 

It might be well for the libertines of philan- 
thropy, who consider all things possible, to bear in 
mind that a large portion of the real evils of this 
world has originated in wild attempts to cure ima- 
ginary ones. Empires have been laid waste and 
nations exterminated in abortive efforts to change 
the long established system of Providence, or in 
combating with what seemed evils, but which were 
only necessary ingredients in the various cup of 
life, and contributed to the great end of universal 
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good. The fanaticB of. Teligi<»i and philanthropy 
have inflicted more miseries on the human race 
than they ever alleviated. They rush from one 
extreme to another with daring impetuoBity, not 
choosing to remember that all extremes are per- 
nicious, or that the Great Dispenser of wisdom 
and virtue, the Creator o( man and the Sovereign 
of the universe, bath ordained that none of his 
blessings shall contribute to human happiness un- 
less they are enjoyed. in maderation. Overheated 
zeal, even in a good cause, hhs in every age of 
the world been the parent of persecution, slander, 
and bloodshed ; and more victims have been offered 
up at the ahrine of imaginary good than of real 
evil. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Of tht alleged Disgrace tweeted on the People of 
the Uniltd Statet by the Exieteitce attd Cort 
e of Slavery. 



ErzR siDce the British government abolishetj 
slavery in iu colonies, b^ a ^"Oss violation of th^ 
rights of property, «nd an unwarrantable abtue of 
power, the press of that country baa t«emsd with 
demmciations of the people of the United States. 
It would seem that neither man nor womui can 
either take up the pen or open their montba, with< 
out iodul^ng in cant or declamatioo on the ioex- 
haustible topic of African bondage. If diis new- 
bom zeal proneeded from a pure inqH^so d hu- 
manity, it might be entitled to our respect, bow- 
erer it wounded our pride or oiuJ^Uer feelings. 
But there ia great reason to believe, diat it dorivea 
much of its vigour and warmth from a source little 
allied to philanthropy. There is an inconsistency 
observed in the conduct of those most loud in their 
reprohatioa of the course pursued by the Unitetl 
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6tktes in regard to the institution of Blarery, which 
fumishes just ground for strong suspicion. It can- 
not have escaped the notice of oui countrymen, 
who mingle in the society of foreigners, that the 
most devoted adherents of aristocnkcy, those who 
deride the miseries of the people of Ireland, and 
oppose with obstinate pertinacity the progress of 
free principles throughout the world, are the most 
tender in their sympathies in behalf of the negro 
slsves of the United Slates, the most loud in their 
declamations on the subject. There is not a 
despotic monarch in Europe who does not motun 
over the wrongs of Africa i and even the Emperor 
Nicholas himseli^ it is said, expresses a strong 
^mpathy in favour of universal emancipation, wtlh 
the exception of all white men. In fact, it canOot be 
denied that the enemies of liberty in Europe are the 
great and leading advocates of the natives of Africs. 
"Hiey seem to be playing on the credulity of the 
world, by affecting a marvellous regard to the rights 
<£ one coIdqt, while resolutely withholding their 
righta from another ; and apparently strive to make 
■ome amends for their oppreBsion at home, by cm* 
sading in behalf of human rights in the distant re- 
gions of the world ; thus gaining the credit of hu> 
manity without any sacrifice of interest. It is an 
ingenious contrivance, but cannot claim the merit of 
miginality. 
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Be this, as it may, there appeara a voDderfid 
unaoimity in this sortie of the holy alliance iq be- 
half of the Blares of the United Slates. Chureli 
and king, biabopa and noblesr couaervWivea and 
liberatOTa, seem all to have gathered themselTea to- 
gether and become our intinicters in the practical 
application of onr rights and our duties. Clergy- 
men, bachelors of arts, iravellera by profession, 
petlicoated political economists, old women, and 
fngitiTes from justice, flock among us to become 
onr teachers in the science of humsnity, and ex- 
pound the mysteries of revealed religion as well 
as natural law. But truly it hath been said that 
republics are always ungrateful, and nobody seems 
to thank them for their good offices, except their 
fellow labourers, the abolitionists. 

There is, however, one exh-aordinary exception 
to this union of souk, and that is Mr. Danid 
O'Connell, who has more than once invoked the 
vengeance (^ Heaven on this devoted land, which, 
while it holds out freedom and competence to hun- 
dreds of thousands of his starving countrymen, who 
flock hither as lo a refuge and a home, wickedly 
and indecorously declines a compliance with hla 
szceedingly rational, practic^le demands for im- 
mediate abolition — in other words, for the creation 
of millions of paupers and vagabmida. This would 
tt <mce degrade our slaves lo the level of a lai{^ 
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ponioR of his fellow Bubjecti. We say degradet 
for ihe slave of the United Statas, living ia perfect 
security, and exchanging hia Uboor for protection 
and maintenance, is to our mitid a far happier as 
veil as more respecti^le being, than the miser^le 
pauper while rasn subaiating on a wretched pit- 
tance, bestowed wiUiout charity, and received 
withoDt gratitude. 

Mr. O'Connell, the champion of Ireland, and ila 
j^vepective liberaUir, has dei^ared war against as 
inthetiue8piritof'*maimtain-dew"ekx{aeDce. Hecalls 
US " traitors and blasphemers, a congregation oE 
two-le^ed wolves — American wolves" — doiriitleas 
the worst of all wolves — " monsters in human 
thape, who boast of their humanity and liber^, 
while they cairy the hearts of tigers within them," 

" If," continues Mr. O'Connell, " I ever find 
leisure to write to my countrymen in America, I 
will conjure them to laugh the republican slave- 
holders to scorn. 1 will tell them, whenever diey 
meet an atrabilious American, to call out to him 
Negro. If the black skin of the African is suf- 
ficient to mark him for a slave, his yellow dcin 
has no right to claim sn exemption." 

Sueh an experiment might be rather dangeroas 
to his countrymen in the United States. The 
aforesaid "atrabilious" gentlemen are not apt at 
putting up with insults j and if Mr. O'Connell 
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Umaelf were to ventura oa a pilgiimsge hiUiei^ 
and nttei aucfa natimentai diere is sot a genUeman 
in the aomhem staMa that would not prompt); bring 
him to a aevere reckoning. Mr. O'Coiaiell, how- 
ever, haa already declared hia intention never to 
hononr ua with hia precence. Thia iaa sensible 
mortificaticm to the peof^e, and eapecially the pao- 
pen of the Uaited States, who it is imderttood had 
aenona inteniioiia of getting np a snbecription in 
aid of the fund for auppoittng hia patriMiam. 

To be aeriotu, hewever. . Hr. O'Connell ia doing 
much harm to hjji aountrrmen in the United Slates 
by his imemperate denanciationa. He will do still 
more should he eTer write the letter he proposes. 
He may be assured, that if he does, and they should 
fidlow his advice, that cordial sympathy for the 
wrongs of Ireland, and that generous hospitality 
which have ever been shown to the emigrants 
from his cttuntry, wiU give place to feelinga 
far different. Aji iaierference, as a body, with the 
relations of master and slave in ^e United States, 
will for ever shut the dow against all future emi- 
grsnta, or, at least, prevent their ever becoming citi- 
zens of this land of " two-legged wolves." 

In order, however, so far as it may be in our 
power to prevent the intemperance of Mr. O'Connell 
from operating to the prejudice of his countrymoB 
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in ihe United States, we feel It oar dnty, as fiwada 
vt Ireland and Irishmen, to vindicate him frotti 
Uty intention whatever of wounding the feeling* 
or calumniating the chaTacteT of Our eoimtiy. 
Ther* is, in our minds, no doubt that he really 
intended these wrathful denunciations as an ebol- 
lititm of grBtilode for the kindness with which hi* 
exiled brethren have ever been received into die 
bosom of our country. Mr. O'Cotmell is a na- 
tive of Ireland, that generous, warmbeBrted, hos- 
pitable land, whose people may justly claim from 
all nations that welcome which they never fail to 
give to the stranger and sojourner among them. 
But no one will pretend to deny, that with all iheir 
high qualities of head and heart, their wit, their 
eloquence, and their towering imsgination, ihey- 
ue prone to that figure of ihetoric called abvU; 
which consists in a hiqipy substitutitm of what 
they do not mean, for what ihey really do mean. 
The origin of this phrase is said to have boen a 
Unnder which occurred s long while agoinclas- 
sic old Tipperary, where a worthy Milesian 
mistook a bnQ for a cow, and attempted to milk 
him at the horns.. There canlra little dftubt that 
Mr. CVOinncIl stood in this carious predicament. 
He certainly intended to pour the milk of human 
kindness InM our bosoms, and pay ns some hand- 
some compliments on the score of the good old 
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rellowahip whicli has m long subsisted bMnreea 
die two conntriM. But unluckily for us, a gr«st 
Hilesian bull came in hie pathway, and caased 
mdi conftnion in the feitiln bog of his understand- 
ing, that the unrortunate gentleman perpetrated a 
catachresis, and fell into an outrageoas strain of 
obiiii^atkm. Like poor Eoropa, be was rayished 
bjr ft ball ; and It is earnestly requested Aat no 
liberal-minded American will withhold his aym- 
pathy towards the liberator, for having thus done 
homage to the genioe of his country in, as it 
were, attempting to roilk a bull by the bona. 

It may not be incnrions to inquire in what 
diymical solntiwi all the antipathies of church 
and state hare been-thns neutralized and brought 
into harmonious co-operation against the inatitu- 
tions of the Untied States. 

There must be something extraordinary, some 
cement eminently adhesive, to have prodnced this 
niraculotts conjanction of opposing bodies, which, 
to Die the figure of my Lord Bacon, >*like tiM' 
iron and clay in Nebuchadnezsar's image, may 
deave together, bnt will nevM incorporate." Let 
it no more be said that oil and vinegar will not 
mix together, when we see Sir Robert Peel and 
Mr. O'Connell nniting in denouncing the Cc^niza- 
tion Society of the United States at a meeting of 
■bolitioniats in tin city «f London. 
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It can no long«r be disguised that the Uniud 
States are the bugbears or despotism in ^irope.- 
Tba freedom of tbeir institatioas, the univenal 
diffusion of plenty, the absence of those factitious 
distinctions th^t weigh so heavily on the necks of 
die people of the Old Woild, their rsfiid onparal- 
leled advance in numbers, wegjthi and vigour, and 
the TBst, unciicumscribed sphere they present for' 
the exercise of industry and enlefprise, are daily 
more and nore attracting the attention of a large 
portion ■Of those who wish to be free* aa well aa 
those who desire to prevent them. The new Me- 
dina «f the West, seems destined, like that of the 
East, to become tlie centM whence a grand revolu- 
tion, infinitely more tavouraMe to the happiitMS 
of mankind, is to ^read far and wide into the cir- 
cumference of the civilized woriiL The United 
States of North America led the vwa — (hey set 
Ike first exunple ; and unless that example can Id 
B9me way or other be directed of its fasoiaatiixiB, 
those rOyal and aristocratic privileges on which 
die thrones of Europe are supported, will eve^ 
day lose mdh portion of that reverence and ro- 
^ct which constitute dieir basis. 

The people of that qmrter are every day cateb- 
ing irom the distant luminary of the West new 
gtimpses of the light of liberty ; and die more they, 
aee, the mote they desire to buiii in its annriuna. 



TI|«y are becoming vreir day more de^y imba»d 
with A love of those free phuciples- and ianutntkiiu 
wiiich work mcli wooden on indiridual and lut- 
tiooal proepeiity. It hu become obvious to the 
QOTe BSgacioiu of those who banquet on the spoila 
of graybeard uaurpations, that ioapired by the ex- 
ample of the Uoited- States, the people of Europe 
are graduaUy preparing tbetnaeUee to reclaim their 
rights, and to demand a relinquishment of the mo- 
nopdy of wealth, founded on n manop(^ of politi- 
cal power. This vast and increasing aaaociatioo 
of empires, self-governed, and sujiported on the 
broad basis of equal rights, must and will, by the 
force and influence of its examjde, work similar 
wonders in the Old World, to those it bas already 
[voduced in South America, where it is feared that 
ignorance and superstition will finally triumph over 
liberty, and mar (me of the fairest prospects that 
ever dawned upon mankind in any age or country. 
While it continues to present a glorious example 
of the blessings arising from the absence of those 
rigid and inflexible abnaes, which have for ages 
pressed so heavily on the necks of the p 
must be obvious that all the obsolete and ui 
able prert^ativea of kings ssd aristocraciHs, which 
were necessary peihapa at the period of their first 
existence, must ere long cease to exist Nothing 
can save them ultimately but a conviction ia the 
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minda of the people of Europe that the experimeat 
of ■elf-govenunent has either enurely failed in tha 
United States, or that in its consequences it does 
not realize the antic ipatitms of theoristi. The 
United States are dierefore to be held up to the 
world aa memorable examples of the absurdity of 
a great principle on which is baaed the libeitiea of 
mankind; their religion, their morals, ^eir social 
character and habits, and above all their humanity 
and justice, are to be assailed by all the arts and 
influence of church and state abroad. England, 
by her still remembered mUemal authority ; by long 
established precedency in the eyes of our people ; 
and above all by her means of influencing us 
derived from a common language, is most able, 
and at the same time most willing, to lake the lead 
in the crusade againil a child which is destined to 
add new honours to her name, new wreaths to 
her glory, new triumphs to her genius. She has 
accordingly shown discreditably conspicuous in a 
ppecies of hostility which better suits toothless vi< 
ragoes than great nations, one of which is destined 
to become in the New, what the other has been, 
perhaps still is, in the Old World. 

It seems to have been one great object, so to 
exert the vast influence of her press and her lite- 
niure, as to throw over us a dark mantle of eblo' 
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quy, which, while it obacar«d all the chamu of 
yonth and happiness, presented a picture of exag- 
gerated derormicy. Alt, or nearly all the English 
travellera in this country, have come hither app^ 
rently for no other purpose than to indulge a splen- 
etic feeling, and collect new materials for calumny. 
They have exaggerated and caricatured the little 
peculiarities originating in the situation and circum- 
stances of our countrymen, and metamorphosed all 
those characteristics which mark a free people in 
the full possession of their primitire energies, into 
the vices of barbarism. Rare and extreme cases 
of doubtful authority, are made by them the crite- 
rion of public manners and morals ; and the bal- 
ance between the two nalaons is stmck by a com- 
parison of the refinements of the highest clask in 
England with the lowest in the United States. If 
it was not [he design of these writers to administer 
to the prejudices of those to whom they addressed 
themselves, or to pander to that hostility which our 
form of government and die success of its opera- 
tion on the happiness of mankind inspires, to 
weaken in fact the influence of our example, then 
their course indicates a degree of gratuitous, un- 
purposed malignity, which, as it is without a rational 
motive, so is it without an apology. 

This hoitile feeling towardi ova national phir- 
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KCter and itiHtitntions has lately assumed a new 
and mgre mischievous disguise. It comes abroad 
masked under (he semblance of humanity to the 
slave. It is employed in fomeniing designs equally 
destruciire to our peace and our union. The 
^ss of En^and teems with books, and tracta, 
and speeches, and paragraphs, reprehending the 
government of the United States for not doing 
what is impossible, and the people of the South for 
refusing to consent to the requisitions of sublimated 
theorists. Without examining into the sub- 
ject, without making themselves in the least ac- 
quaiated with the origin of the institution of slavery 
among us, or paying Ihe slightest attention to the 
inauperaUe difficulties attending its abolishment, 
they pour upon our heads a stream of reproach, 
and attempt to bully us into submission to their 
arrogant demands of instant emancipation. We 
are denounced as a nation of liars and hypocrites, 
American wolves, and atrabilious tyrants, because 
we decline to come under the yoke of our own 
slaves, and debase (he dignity of human nature 
by a {wocess of amalgamation. We are charged 
with belying oor declared principles in our prac- 
tice ; with wanton oppression and systematic cru- 
elty ; with being tyrants over one race of men, 
while insolently affecting to be the champitma of 
the rights of sU mankind. 
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If this vtoleot ebullition of newborn [^lan- 
iaopy were really sincere, we might pardoD their 
injastice out of regard to the nwtive. If it wer» 
le&llf an emanation of that Dirine precept which 
enjoins ns to lore our neighboor as ounelves, how- 
ever we might regret the cacMqu^cee, we would 
respect the source fi^m whence they proceeded. 
But all experience teaches ns that pure hener- 
olence is not confined to one sect, one object, or' 
one colour. We consequently hare little bitli 
in the purity of its motives, when seeing it shut- 
ting its eyes and ears to the abject and unhapf^ 
condition of people perishing at its door, and 
gazing with throbbing commiseration on the dis- 
tant, perhaps imnginary sofTerings of those on the 
Other extremity of the world. We despise that 
false sentiment of humanity, which, while it hardens 
the hearts of Engliahmen to the wretchednese of 
the people of Ireland, and sanctions the stem step- 
dame policy pnreued'for ages towards that ill-gor- 
emed land, displays such keen susceptibility to 
ibe woes of the slaves of the United States, whose 
real situation shsdl be placed before the reader in 
due time. This truly dramatic philanUiropy, 
which, like Garrick between tragedy and comedy, 
laughs with one side of its face at the hundreds 
of Ibottsands of half-starred Irishmen who p^ 
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tribute to Mr. O'Connell, while it weeps with the 
other over the plump, well-fed specimen of lepub- 
licao tyranny, with hie cheek ehining like poliabed 
eb6ny iu ibe sud, may do very well on the mimic, 
but we are not aalisded with it on the real stage of 
life. Nor can we bring ourselves to revereuce that 
benevolence which, while it gives twenty millions 
in paper promises to free the bliicks of the West 
Indies, inflicts martial law and drumhead court 
martials on the people of Ireland, for resisting a 
syetem of oppression far more rigid and degrading, 
and a hundred times more lamentable in its conse- 
fences, than that of the master over (he slave iu 
the United States of America. 

It requites a degree of faith in the doctrine of 
consistent inconsistencies which we do not possess, 
to believe in the sincerity of that philandiropy 
which ceases to operate precisely at the point 
where personal sacrifices are required. To re- 
lieve the people of Ireland, or the pale-faced 
paupers who contribute to enable England to under- 
sell the world in her manufacEures by the involun- 
tary sacrifice of all the comforts of life, from their 
present state of wretchedness, would demand of 
English philanthropy sacrifices which it is not 
willing to make on the altar of benevolence. Tlie 
church and the aristocracy, those great championa 
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of all mankind — except their neighbours— would 
be under the necessity of Telinquishing some ver)' 
substantial advantages of purse and power. The 
landholders, and great proprietors of manufactories 
would be called upon to pay a part of the wages of 
righteousness. It is ntucb cheaper lo lavish (heir 
sympathies on the children of Africa, the slaves of 
lh« colonies, and the bondmen of the United States. 
It costs them nothing, and furnishes an offset 
against oppression at home, similar to that of the 
pious devotee who stole a pig, and quieted his con- 
science by giving away the tail in charity 

Prom these, and various other apt and ominous 
indications, it would not be treating the philanthro- 
pists of England a tithe as unkindly as they treat 
the United States, if we should assume, as we 
now do, that they are not alone actuated by pure 
beneToJence in their course towards us in rela- 
tion lo the subject of slavery. It is believed 
that it has been taken up, and invested with 
imaginary horrors, in a great measure, if not solely, 
from a feeling of hostility to our country. The 
statesmen of England have discovered that this is 
DUi weak point ; that the excitement of its agita- 
tion is imminently dangerous to the union of ths 
states ; and that, with a little art and a vast deal of 
declamation, it may be so presented to ihs ignoraot 
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people of England as to cause diera to hog them- 
seWes in a fool's paradise, by contrasting tkeir 
superior Ireedom with the bondage of the slave of 
the United States. If, Mded by the efforts of 
foreign missionaries, and reinforced by incen- 
diarjes of native growth, they succeed in pro< 
ducing civil dissension and a final rapture of tha 
confederacy, the object will be gained. The cry 
will resound thrangh the unirerse, that the great 
experiment' of self-goTernment has failed, and im>- 
diing will be left to mankind but a retnm to their 
allegiance to the dirine right of kings, the eqaally 
divine right of the church, and the scarcely less 
divine rights of Ae aristocracy. Hence it is, 
that the negro bondman of the United States is 
now presented to the contem[dation of mankind, in 
the publications and pictures of thd philantfaropiats 
of England, and their humble followers in this 
cotmtry, loaded with chains, and crying out in 
an agony of despair, " Am I not a Man and a 
BrothbrI" while his master is invested wilh 
the dignified office of his executioner. The real 
nature of his situation ; the social and domestic 
relations subsisting between him and his master ; 
tiie comfotts and immunities he enjoys ; tlie duties 
required of him in return ; the obvious interest of 
his owner to treat bim well, that he may perform 
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Aose duties, and the erideace afforded in his 
rapid incresBe that he is well treated : all these 
mitigating circumstances, which would gladden 
the heart of the true philanthropist, are kept out 
of view for the purpose of aggravating the sum of 
human misery, and throwing unmerited obloquy on 
millions of innocent people. 

We say innocent people, because slavery in Iha 
United States, whatever may be its influence on 
th* happiness of mankind, is not the product of 
Ihis soil of liberty. It ta not oor work. It is not 
the offspring of our independence. It is the bant- 
ling laid at our doors by its mother, Engliuid. And 
here seems Co be the proper place to enter on the 
inquiry, how far its existence, past, present, or 
Future, can justly call down on our heads the de- 
nunciati.ons of philanthropy. What have we done, 
that we should be stigmatized as " man-sl«alerB, 
scourgers, and murderers of slaves?" or in the 
decorous language of Mr. O'Connell, " traitors and 
blasphemers," " two-legged wolves," " American 
wolves," " monsters in human shape, who hoast of 
their liberty and humanity, while they cany the 
hearts of tigers within them." 

We have no design, either here or elsewherOf 
to ^wlogize for the existence of slavery in .the 
United Slates. That it has become a great political 
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«vil may be very possible ; but it is the treatment 
of the disease, not the disease itself, which rendeTs 
it daiig:erons to the life of the patient All that is 
necessary to render it perfectly harmless, is to let 
it alone. That it is a great moral evil, or that its 
existence or continnance detracts one tittle, one 
atom from the happiness of the slaves, our own 
experience and observation directly contradict 
We believe them to be quite as happy as any rac9 
of hirelings in the world, and shaU produce, in dua 
time, our reasons for the belief. We therefore do 
not think that the United States, or the states of 
the South, or the holders of slaves in any poitioa 
of this Union, require any apology. It would be 
little short of an insult. As a matter of history, 
however, a short detail of the origin and progress 
of the iustitutiou of slavery in this country, seems 
naturally to associate itself with our subject. 

History informs us that the first African slaves 
brought into the English colonies of North Amer- 
ica, came to Jamestown, Virginia, in a Dutch ves- 
sel. From the first settlement of the first colony, 
the free importation of slaves was permitted by the 
mother country. It is on record, that the colonial 
assembly of Virginia, at a time when the nations 
of Europe possessing colonies in southern latitude* 
authorized the importation of slaves from Africa, 
passed several laws to probUiit snch importation 



into her limiu, and that the King of England cm- 
ttantly vnlhhald hit aistnt to thtm. When th« 
people af Virginia, on the 29th of Jane, 177S, 
declared the gOTemment as exercised mder ths 
GTown of Great Britain totally disBolved, one of tbs 
grierancea complained of against the British king, 
;Vas his " prvnqtlirtg Ihe negroes to rise M onM 
against at, those very negroes whom, by an inhw- 
MMt use of his prerogative, kt hat refased u* per- 
mission to axelade 6y Uno." That this complaint 
of the interposition of the royal negative was sin- 
cere, is attested by subaequent legislation. Onljr 
two years before iho new form of goreminent 
went into operation, and while the infant states, 
and especially the state of Virginia, were deej^ 
engaged in the struggle for independeDce, the gen- 
eral assembly passed a law prohibiting the fortbet 
importation of slaves into the commonwealth. Ev* 
eiy slave imported contrary to the act, it was de- 
clared, should, on such importation, become free, 
and a very heavy penalty was imposed on the im- 
(Kunar.* W« have not the means of ascertainii^ 
whether any other of (he •uuinem colonies fol- 
lowed the example of Virginia, in prohibitiag the im- 
portation of slavea.t If they did not, the <Maissi0B 

• Honing'! Statul««, vol. ii. p. 471 ; toI. iU. p, 182. 

t Dr- Madden, in tii Ute work on the We«t IndiM, ttata Ih*l 
ths ceMhuuncs o( the dve tnde <ru fiiM ob)Mtad toby Booth 
Cinilin*. 
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aiinot be urged against them as a reproach, since 
they were aasured that the same exercise of the 
king's negative would be resorted to for the purpose 
of arresting the operation of the law. 

The constitution of the United States, which 
went into operation shortly after the importation 
of alares was prohibited by Virginia, contained a 
provision, that the importation of such persons as 
any of the states then existing might think pvperto 
admit, should not be prohibited by congress priorto 
the year 1806. No slaves were imported into Vir- 
ginia under this provision; on the contrary, the 
general assembly in 1703 passed a law prohibiting 
such importatiiHi under new and aggravated penal- 
Ues.* Here, then, is one great state exonerated 
from the maledictions of the philanthropists, so far 
as respects all volnntary agency in the introduction 
of -slaves into the United States. 

With regard to the sister states of the South, at 
whose instance, it is believed, the clause in the 
constitution permitting the importation of slaves 
until the year 1808 was introduced, Uius much 
may be said. It is well known how jealous the 
-aiates were of their rights under the act of confed- 
eration, and with what sagacious vigilance they 
watched those provisions of the constitution which 

* AcUoflT93,F.8. 
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iDterfend wiU) them. The aouthem Matee, widt 
the exception of Virginia, which, la befon atated, 
had voluntarily divested herself of tfie ngbt, all en- 
joyed the prinlege of imp<»tiDg ilaTes ; and, with- 
<nit doubt, BMich of their uowiUiDgneM to anmoder 
it, originated in the gntX g«ner«l pritrcipie, nerer 
to relinquish to the federal government a ain^e 
right not indiapenfiaUe to the exercise of the powers 
Decesaary to the performsBce of ite fnnctiena. 
Such was the right of importing slaves. But set- 
ting all diis aside, what is the charge that can 
jnaily be bronght against them? The importation 
of slaves waa at that tiate common to En^and, 
France, Spain, Holland, and every other nation 
posaessing colonieB, where theii labour was 
deemed essential to the raising of tropical products. 
The teamed theologians of the school of emanci- 
pation had not yet discovered their favourite dog- 
ma, and ihe slave trade was one of the ordinary 
branches of commerce. The city of Bristol, in 
England, was the great mart. These young states, 
therefore, only followed the example of their elden, 
and for this, most certainty they may be held ex- 
cusable, if any excuse is necessary. 

Of the charge of introducing slaves into Florida, 
and that vast region comprohendad under the gen- 
eral name of Louisiana, the people of tlie United 
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States are entirely innocent. It canqot be ascribed 
to them or their goTemment. It was done while 
the. country was possessed by the Spaniards and 
French, and the right to the property of alavea was 
guarantied by the act of cession from France to 
the United States. Since that period, the state of 
Missouri was admitted into the Union, nitii ibe 
right of holding elaves, after a stru^le which 
threatened the dissolution of the confederacy. la 
addition to diia, the states of Kentucky, Tennesseet 
and Alabama, which were not within the limits of 
Louisiana, have chosen to recognise the institutioa 
of alaverysimply for die reason that the settlers 
were emigrants from .slave-holding states, and 
brought their slaves with thero. Still further; in 
order tiiat slavery may be restricted to the regioa 
which it was supposed could not be cultivated with- 
out the aid of Africans or their descendants, a 
solemn compact was made, esctuding it for ever 
beyond a certain northern latitude. 

Let us now sum up the reaJ slate of the case in 
as few words as possible. Slavery was first in- 
troduced into the colonies now composing a por- 
tion of the United States, by the authority of the 
mother country, England, and in opposition to the 
laws of one colony at least. It was recognised 
by the United States, in their independent chai> 
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acter, both from interest snd necessity. They 
foimd the slarea on their hands, and did not choose 
to share 'their newly acquired freedom witk an 
ignorant race, incapable of appreciating or enjoy- 
ing its blesBings, and who had. taken no part in 
acquiring them. On Uie very fint insuntof the 
expiration of the time during which the general 
government was restricted by the constitution from 
all action on the subject, congress passed a law 
pn^ibtting the slave trade. In doing this, the 
United Slates set the first example to the world. 
While Mr. Wilberforce was reiteratisg his annual 
motion ia the British parliament for the abolition of 
the stave trade, while England, France, Spain, Por- 
tugal, Holland, and every nation holding aouthem 
colmiies, continued to legalize this traffic, fhe 
United States alone stood exonerated from all par- 
ticipation. The first impulse, and the first example, 
came from this country, which is held up to the 
bitterest animadversion of those who now, for pur- 
poses previously indicated, nsurp the lead in the 
race of philanthropy; and like all new converts, 
make up for their tardiness by noisy and obtrusive 
impertinence. Add to this, that slavery has been 
voluntarily abolished in all the old states where it 
iras practicable without producing dangerous con- 
sequences, and as voluntarily prohibited by several 
of the new ones. 
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What difln have the United States done to b* 
ikoB ainglffd ont from the rwt of the world as a tar* 
get for the £i«« guas of philanthropy 1 They 
tolerated the slave trade not a moment after 
the constitation permitted them to abolish it; 
they have refused to ajlow the British cruisers to 
bowd and search their vessels under pretence of 
suppresBing that trade^a privilege that would re- 
vive and saBcdrat the antiquated claim of England 
which occasioned the late war ; and the people of 
the South have declined to yield U> the seductive 
anathemas of English and American abolitionists, 
attl let loose upon themselTes millions of ignorant, 
helpless slaves, to become either a burden or a 
curse to their mastera. Last, and worst of i]l, 
they have rejocted the honour of mingling their 
blood with that of their slaves, and debasmg their 
species by the favourite process of amalgamation. 
Such are the enormo^ offences against the law 
of God, the ri^m of nature, and tlie feelings of hu- 
manity, which it seems have merited the names of 
** traitors and blasphemers," " two-legged wolves," 
"mottUers in human sh^w," and other similar 



All that the people of the United Statea.coold. 
coDStltidioaally do — all that they were called upon 
by any principle of humanity to do — they have 
done. They are now vehemently reproached for 
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BM ioiag wtnt iiMtlMr rauKm not hmnBnity re- 
qnire at Iheir tunda. Because the go*MiiiDeat of 
England has thought proper to ooerce lier de- 
pendant coloniee into a pnMpective manntnisaioa 
of their ilsves, 4)o gorenunent of the United 
States mast do the e»ne - to independent atatee 
emutitating nearly one half of thia c(x>federation, 
and vhose right to thia apecies of property waa 
the condition on which they consented to enter 
the Union. The caaea are diatinct in ereiy ma- 
terial feature. The ebetacletf in Mie were over- 
•MUb by a sheer act of arbitrvy legislation, eMcli 
W in tile other is mtaiiy impracticable ; and if it 
ipere attempted, wonld b« resisted to ihe last. 

If England and the English press were to call on 
France, Spain, or Portngal tagive immediate free- 
don to the alarea of their oolontVi there might be 
some gnnnd of reproach if tfaey refused, because 
they have the power to do what ia demanded of 
Ihini. "nrait- domination over their depeodanciea 
is eTen more det^radc than that of England over 
faera, and therefore nothing but the wiU is wanting. 
Bnt die one-sided philanthn^iists of that countiy 
make ne such reqwsition on the philanthropy of 
AosB atatea. The Britidi goremmeut is content 
to make treaties conceding the right of search 
■nd detantion to its cmiseia in all ttupicUmt caaea, 
•adthusviitaaUyiDrastiBg her wilb a piwosatiTe 
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which the United Slates always has, and, It is 
hoped, always will resist, when attempted under 
any pretence whatever. Yet wa do not find these 
intermeddle re in our domeBtic cODcems denouncin{| 
France, Spain, and Fortngal in eueh terms aa they 
apply to the United States, who first set the esam- 
pie of prohibiting, the slave irad« to the rest of the 
world. They hold meetings in London, attended 
by leading statesmen of all parties, to make 
speeches against us, and denounce the Coloniza- 
tion Society, one of the most rationally benevoleot 
institutions ever formed for the propagation of 
Christianity and civilization in Africa, and thus 
laying the axe to the root of slavery. But we do 
not find them sending fugitives from justice to those 
countries to invite the slaves to insurrection and 
murder, or provoke a servile war ; neither does the 
whole press of England join in one general chorus 
of cant against them Tor declining to inflict ruin on 
a large ponion of their subjects. The reason is 
solficienily obvious. They are not free republics, 
and the example of their growth and prosperity, 
under a system of equal rights and equal laws, pre- 
sents nothing to induce the subjects of England (o 
an imitation of their institutions or an abandtm- 
menl of their country. 

That the late intempende proceedings of the 
abolilioatsts have been stimulated by an imptilae 
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Beiived from abroad, is evident from the whoU 
history of their newlMHn zeal. It will be remem- 
bered that th6 ' denunciation of the Colonization 
Society, which was the first step in their proceed- 
ings, was at -A meeting in the city of London, at' 
which very' distinguished statesmen of all parties 
attended, and in which the two great libenOors, 
Ciarriaon and O'Connell, equally distinguished 
themselTea by dieir abuse of the people of the 
United Stales. -From that meeting the emissaries 
of the English abolitioniata came, red hot with 
fnrious zeal, to light the fires of contention, insur- 
rection, disunion, and massacre. We feel no hesi- 
tation in declaring our belief that they are not 
only stimulated hy foreign influence, but by for- 
eign money ; because it is otherwise incomprehen- 
sible how they obtain the means of gratuitously 
distributing so many papers, pamphlets, and pic- 
tures, or of supporting such a number of brawling 
incendiaries who are every day disturbing the 
peace of communities by their disgusting and in- 
flammatory harangues. The notorious Thompson, 
whose regard to the rights of property was so 
admirably demonstrated in London as to point him 
out emphatically as a proper instrument for assail- 
ing Uiem here, is known to be a missionary from a 
Mciety of venerable spinsters. It is understood 
that he has gone to England to procure testimoni- 
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■Is to his character, and doubctssa he will anccecd ; 
for there are many honest zealots there, who will 
think a few pious frauds not only justifiable, but 
praiseworUiy on such an occaaion. 

If we combine with these circumatances, the 
tone and language of the British press — reviews, 
magazines, and newspapers ; the pidilic declara* 
tions of her stateamen and orators ; the voice of 
thepalpit; the resolmions of public meetings; and 
the officious intermeddling of a host of traTellera, 
from Abdy, the master of arts, to Keed and Hattht- 
son, the doctora of divinitf, it would seem suffi- 
cientiy evident that a great concentrated effort is 
making against the good name and well being of 
the Unit«d States. That it haa ita origin deep in 
political feelings and motives, enough has been 
adduced to render more than probable ; and speak- 
ing, we trust, without any undue degree of pre- 
aumption, it might be well for Engiand to con- 
sider whether an enlarged and liberal policy to- 
wards the United States, a great and growing can- 
federation, which not all the arts of foreign or 
domestic influence can rend asnnder, at leaat for 
centuries to come, would not prove ultimately more 
judicious, dian that which she now seems to be 
pursuing. We inherit her blood, her feelings, her 
policy, her courage, her talents, and more than her 
enterprise ; and she mnst know 1^ this time that 
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we are no despicable enemf . It might, ihererore, 
be worth while to calculate the value of our friend- 
ship. The people of the United States are of a 
nature to forgive injuries, but they never forget 
insults. Every man among them reads English, 
and, of conseqnence, every alanderons or con- 
temptoons ebullition of the British press tells in 
this conntrj. It is not that we think more of the 
<q)inioas of Englishmen than aS other ibreignen, 
but that those opinions are infinitely more accessi- 
ble, being conveyed in our native tongue, and cir- 
culated everywhere without the necessity of a 
translation. 

The effints of the whole world cannot diHSever 
this Union. Our qnarreU are those of man and 
wife, and all that is wanting to produce not only a 
cordial reconciliation but a unity of action is the 
interference of a diird' person. Every Bentiioenl 
of patriotism and love of glory ; every dictate of 
teason ; every tie of interest ; and every impulse 
that operates with iff esistible force and fervour on 
the hearts and heads of a generous, spirited, and 
vnlightened paofde, concentrate themselves in one 
effort to preserve and perpetuate that government 
and that union which every man is conscious are 
the main piUara of his happiness and prosperity. 
It may be shaken at limes, but the edifice will not 
IsU ; it will only acquire additional solidity by the 

MS 
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parts becoming more compact M die ctrtiflictiiig 
elemems setlle down is their proper places. The 
desire of happiness ; the love of glory; the recol- 
lectisns of the past; th« re^itios of die praMU; 
and the towering hopes of As future, cooatituie 
the cement of this ceofederauon, and pitunisa a 
dtiration oidy to be arrested by llnwe stleut yet 
irreBistible changes wliich constitute the invisible 
iostrmnsntB of Providuice in gOTotning the wwld. 
Let not any peevish jealousy, or recollection of 
past times, operate on England to forget ber best 
iiit^ests in (he indulgence of her wont pasaiODS. 
The United States and England, as friends, may 
Vtand against the world ; ss foes, they will only 
become the prey of each other. But friends we 
can never be, while every one of Ibe thouaaud 
ships that cany on (he intercourse of the twa 
countries, comes fxei^itied with calnmniea, or ex- 
aggerations that amount to calumoies, and there is 
not s vind that blows from the east but is tainted 
with the spirit of never dying hoetili^. The fires 
that were lighted up by two wars will never be 
cxtinguidied, so long as fresh ftiel is (has eveiy 
day administered. The press of England, nst 
less than the conflicting claims and intereslf of 
Ae two nations, has already coatribuied to produce 
one war, uid while it perseversB in its hostility, the 
B*e4a oif war will oontume to vegetate to maturi^. 
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Ab Utd« wHl thft United States be dumeinb«rad u 
cmciliated, by bitt«r denniteiatioiiB latmched forth 
fran behind the Invzeti shield of uniTenal philas* 
thi!onr> 

Theie sentiments are those sf every nslive bom 
citism of the' United States, whatever mvf bs tiie 
psrty he espouses, or tbe state to which he be- 
loDgs. It ia firmly believed that there is not an 
advocate of uiilliGcation, as it is usually termed, 
who would not, if the country were in danger, 
omolate the patriotism which inspired Harioii, 
Stunpter, Pickens, the Rutledges and Finckneys 
of yore, when they converted the soStodss of 
natnre into the temples of freedom, and swamps 
into impregnable fortresses. The sentiment of 
patriotism and the love of libeKy are equally in- 
delible in tfie hearts of ovr people; each man feels 
faims^ a fbll sharer in die benefits of a mild and 
oqual gi>f emment ; an inhwitor of aD she ia, %Sl 
aha is destined to become hereafter. It is a joint 
stock eoinpany ; and such is the fading oC a com- 
Mon interest wfatdi pervades the minds of all, that 
nHlher England nsr any other power under heaven 
will gain anything but the eternal enmity of the 
people of the United States, by attempts to womid 
their good nftme, or scatter the firebrand) of di»- 
toBBion and disunion among them. 
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CHAPTER Vni. 

Oflhs hawtfor (Ae 6of>emment of Slaeet. 

All those who have written on the subject of 
slavery, and the advocates of immediate abolition 
most especiaUy, have endeavoured to impose on 
the world an opinion that the slaves of [he United 
Stales are entirely without the protection of the 
laws, and completely at the mercy of the will, the 
ca^irice, or the cruelty of iheir masters. With a 
Ttew to dispel this delusion, and to enable the 
reader to estimate correctly their real situation, . 
we give the following abetnct of the laws of Vir- 
ginia, furnished by a. gentleman of the bar in that 
state, whose character and attainments are such as 
entitle him to unqualified belief in his ststements. 
Originating, as they do, in a state of society com- 
mon to all the South, it is presumed no material 
difference will be found between the regulaticHis 
adopted for the same general purposes in ottwr 
quarters. 

Being property, slaves may be bought and sold 
by persons cap^le of buying and selling other 
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pmpei^. Is nUtum, bowerar, to free negroee 
sod mnlmtlMs, Otete is this qualification : (hal no 
free negro or mulatto shall be capable of purchasing 
or otherwise acquiring permanent ownership (ex- 
cept bf descent) in any stare odter than his or 
her husband, wife, or children. 

They are held to be personal estate,* and u sn<^ 
may be levied upon and sold &*r the debts of the 
owner. But these quUifications exiit No collee- 
tor of taxes, leriea, fines, forfeitures, amercements, 
or poor-rates, or officers' fees, is allowed to distrain 
upon slaves for the purpose of satisfying any snch 
dues, if other suflicient distress csn be ha.d.t So 
in relation to executions. No officer is allowed 
to take slaves in execution for a debt of maO 
amount, when other snfGcieot goods are shown to 
him-t When taken, however, under execution 
and attachment, the officer is required to support 
Aera until sold or discharged, for which an allow- 
ance is made him i)ot exceeding twenty cents per 
day for each slave.^ 

Upon the death of the owner, his personal rep- 
resentative is inhibited from selling the slaves, 
unless the other part of the personal estate (regard 

• Bet. Code, VOL i p. 431, 4 ^^ t/Md- p.>8a,4>B. 

t Rid. f. 630, iil. 

i Hid. f. S33,\ a* i f. iao,i IB. 
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being had to the privilege of specific legacies) shall 
be iDBufficient to pay the debts and expenses ; and 
then t>nly so many of the slaves are sold as will be 
sufficient to satisfy the debts and expenses. The 

' residue are reserved in kind for the legatees or dis- 
tributees.* Sometimes there are so iew slaves, and 
so many distributees, that an equal division thereof 
csnnot be made in kind. In such case, a court of 

. chancery for the purpose of division may direct assle 
of the slaves and a diHtribution of the proceeds ac- 
cording to the rights of the parties. f 

The kind of labour to be performed by the slave 
for his master and its extent, are regulated by the 
master. The master, however, is liable to a p«i- 
alty if he employ his slaves on a Sabbath day, ex- 
cept it be in the ordinary household offices of daily 
occurrence, or other work of necessity or charity.J 
So, too, in relation to food and clothing. The kind 
and quality of each which the master is to furnish, 
depends generally upon himself. Where the slave 
is one capable of labour, and the master is deriving 

. benefit from his work, the interest of the master 
and public opinion combined, generally furnish an 
adequate guarantee that what is reasonably suffi- 
cient will be provided. Humanity and sound policy, 

• Rev. Code, vol. L p. 387, ^ 49. ^Ihid. p. 433, 4 M. 
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howenr, have dictated a provision for that class 
vrtio are of no service to their masters. It is en- 
sclod that every master or owner of a slave of 
nnsound mind, or aged, or iDlinn, who shall per- 
mit aueh slave to go at Urg« without adequate 
pro* isioD for his or her support, so that such slave 
mOBt be. dependaot on charily, trespass, or thefl for 
support, shall pay a fine for every such offence ; 
and it is, moreover, the duty of the DVerseer^ of 
the poor of any county or corporation where such 
alave shall be found, to provide for the munienance 
of every such slave ; to charge the master or owner 
with a sum, quarterly or aunually, sufficient (<x 
ftat purpose, and to recover the same by motion.*. 
Since 1766, the life of the slave has been pro- 
tected by the laws equally with that of the free- 
msn ;t and the statutes against maiming extend as 
well to the protection of the bond as the free. In 
1811, it was decided by the superior criminal 
court, that the statute against stabbing would sus^ 
tsia an indictment for stabbing a slave as well as 
a freeman.} A aimilar queetioD was before the 
BDurt in 1837, upon an indictment for ahooting a 
alave and decided the same way.& The court held 



*eep.ReY,Codo,p.23B,i3. t Hm. Stsl. vol.iii. p. S81, 
} Cgm. T«. Cluglyk. 1 Vs. Cuea,p. 18«. 
i Can. Ti. Canm, S Sand. eeo. 
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dnt the act was intended to {votect dmrea u veil 
aa free persons, and the Bame punishment shoold b« 
inflicted for unlawfully shooting or stabtHng a peraon 
in one clua as in the other. 

Whether the slave is protected against minor 
injnries from the hand of the master, haa been a 
question in Vii^ia of much doubt and difficnl^. 
On one occasion, a master was indicted in a circuit 
court, and by the judgment of that court punished by 
fine and imprisonment for the imnMiderate, cruel, 
and excessive beating of his own slave.* A sub* 
sequent case was carried before Ae supreme crtn^ 
inal court in 1837, and that court was of opinion 
that -Ae common law could not operate opim da- 
T«fjr, which was a condition wholly new to it, and 
that no act of the legislature having been made for 
the pnnishment of the offence, the indictnsent could 
not be snstuned. In the concl»ioB of its tqiinion, 
the court say, ** It is greatly to be deplored that 
an offence so odious and revolting as this, eboold 
exist to the reproach irf humanity. Whether it 
may be wiser to c6rrect it by legislative enact- 
mnU, or leave it to the tribunal of public i^inicHi, 
which will not fail to award to the offender its 
deep and solemn reprobation, is a question of great 
delicacy aad doubt. This court has little h«aita- 
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lion in tajiag tiiet the pownt of ootrectloD does 
D0t beloug to it"* 

No-jnaater or owner of a slave can license 
such slave to go at largf, and trade as a freeman.f 
It ia exprasaly declared unlawful to giv« a slave 
peraiissian to procure ardent spirits, and aell, bar- 
tw, 0* trade with the sanie4 A person who hai 
DbUioed a license to exhibit a public ahoW, or to 
vrad. articles ta a- hawker or pedler^ cannot authot^ 
ixe a negro or mulatto to exhibit or Tend in his 
steail>§ And no one can permit his slave, or ft 
^r« hired b; him, to go at large «nd hire him- 
self ant.|| 

No peraon is allowed to iiny or receive IVorfl, or 
•ell to a Blare, any commodity, witiiout the con- 
luit of his master, overseer, or employed ; and 
the penalty. ia greater when the dealing is on the 
Sabbath day .If A specific penalty is provided for 
Belling ardent spirits to a slave without the consent 
oi hia master! overseer, or employer.** Further 
penalties an imposed on the mater or skipper of 

• Cwi.Ti. TViwr.SBiiQd. 696. 
t Rev. Coda, Tol. i. p. 443, 4,81. 

t Snp. Re*. Code, p. 250, 4 5, 
i Sen. Acta 1S33-4. p, M, f 33. 

D Ret. Code, vol. i. p. 413, 1) 81, 83. 

^ Ibid. \>. 426, 4 19, 30; Sup, p. 3S0, ^ 3. 

•*aup< Ker. Code, p. 3sa, f 4. 
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a rM««l who ahall de^ wiUi a slave without the 
conient of ihe master or overseer, or who shall per- 
tnit any dave ta come on board his vessel without 
■Dch coMeat.* 

A flare, is not allowed to keep or cany any 
weapon. t And accordiDg to the letter of the atat- 
ate, he cannot go rroni the tenement of his master, 
or other person wi^ whom he lives, without a pass* 
or something to show that he is proceeding by an^ 
thority from his master, emjidoyer, or overseer ;{ 
but this statute has never beea strictly enforced. 

If aay negro or mulatto, bond or free, furnish a 
pass or permit to any slave, without the consent 
of the master, employer, or overseer of snch slave, 
he may he punished by stripes, not exceeding ihir* 
ty-nine, at the discretion of a magistrate. Ths 
terms of the statute aie rather sponger where ths 
act done is with intent to aid the slave to abscond 
from his owner or posaesaor,^ To gnard against 
die consequences of allowing' slaves to writs 
passes, it baa within a few years past been enacted, 
thai if any while person, for pay or compensation, 
shall assemble with any slaves for the purpose of 
teaching, and shall teach any slave to read <» 

• Bev. Code, vol. L p. 453, J 83, B*. 
i aid.p.*23.^1,8; Sup, p. 216, 4 *. 
t Rev. Code, vol, i, p. 422, ^ B. 

iaij.p.^a.i6; Sup. p. so, te. 
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write, snch pcison, or any while peraon umtnetiog' 
with sach teacher 80 to act,shalll>eliaUetoafiiie.* 
Jb connectian with, and introductory to what 
will be taid loochlng the religious exerciaea of die 
^Toe, a curious ancient statute, passed in 1867, 
may be mentioned. It reeitea, that aome doubts 
had arisen whether children that were slaTca by 
birth, and by th§ piety of their owners- bocsktne 
partakers of the sacrament oS baptism, should by 
nrtue of iheir ba.pti«ni be made free ; and then 
proceeds to declara that the conferring of baptism 
doth not alter the condition of the fkerion as to his 
bondage or freedom, to the end that masters, fread 
from this doubt, may more carefully eudeavour the 
propaption of Christianity, by permitting children, 
tkoDgb slaves, or tboae of greater growth, if capa* 
Ue, W be admitted to that s^rament.t 
' There is'nothing now in the laws of Virginia to 
pn*«nt the assetabliog of ihe slaves of any on« 
owner or master together at any time for religioui 
deT0ti<Mi ( nothing to deprtre masters or owners of 
slaves of the right to employ any free white person 
whom they may think proper to give religious in* 
stmction to their slaves; noihingio prevent any or- 
dained or lie etiq.ed white minister of the Gospel, or 

' Bvf. R£T. Code, p. 2f5, f e. 
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any laymsn lioenaed fpr that^Tpose by the Janomt- 
natioa to which he may beloag, from preaching ot 
giving f el igioHS inetraclioii to riaves ia the daytime ; 
snd nothing to prevent the master* <v onners of 
tdaves Arom curying, or permitting any auch slave 
M go with them, 0/ with any part of their white fam- 
ily, to any place of religious wonhip conducted by 
8 white minister, in the nighttime.* 

The inhibitions relating to thi* subjact are these : 
that a slave shall not attend any preaching in the 
nighttime, although conducted by a white minis* 
ter, withotit a written permiasion from his owner* 
overseer, or master, or the agent of one of th«n; 
that no slave, free negro, or mnlatto shall preach, 
' or exhort, or hold any meeting, either in the day 
or at night ; ahd that no slave, fVee negro, or Atiw 
latto shall attend any assembly held, or pretended 
to be held, for religious purposes or other instruc- 
tion, conducted by any slave, free negro, or mulatto 
preacher, t 

These inhibitions graw out of the satne policy 
which had previously produced the law declaring 
that all assemblages of slaves or free negroes or 
tnulattoes with alavea, at any meetinghouse, or 
other place in the night, or at any school for teach- 
ing them reading or writing, either in the day or 
night, should be considered unlaw&il assemblies. 

Sop. H«v. Code, p. 246, ^\,3. t Itiid, 
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and might be dispened by a warrant from a joatjo* 
of the peace.* 

' When a slave is apprehended for any crime not 
ptiniahiU>le wlthdeathordismenibennenC, hemay be 
let to bail ; and though the crime be m punishable, 
yet if only a lik« suspicion of guilt fall on him, 
ke is in like manner bailable ,f 

Any negro at mulatto, bond or free, is a good 
witness in pleas of the coramoiweal^ for or against 
negroes or mnlatioes, bond or free, or in civil caaea 
where free negroes ch" mulattoes shall alone be 

For 8 great Tariety of offences, slaves are 
punishable by stripes at the discretion of a justice 
of the peace, not exceeding thirty-nine. They 
nay be bo punished for disposing of spirituous 
liqoors at or within One mile of any musier, 
preaching, or other public assembly of black or 
white persons ;4 for secretly harbouring a slave 
Tnthout the consent of his master or overseer ;| for 
riots, routs, and unlawful assemblies, treiipasses, 
and seditious speeches if for using abusive and pro- 
voking language to a white person, or for lining their 

* Est. Code, vol. i, pp. «S4, S, 4 IS, 16. 
t Sm*. Act! 1S31-5, p. 4S. t R<T. Code, v.L p. 123,4 s. 

4 Sap. Rot. Code, p. 317, 4 9. U Rev. Coda, r^L t.i3>,ifit. 
T Itid. p. 123, 4 IS ) Sew. Acts IS31-5, p. 03. 
N 2 
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haitdi agoinal such person except io defence;* 
for writing or printing, or causing to be written and 
printed, any book, pamphlet, or other writing, ad- 
rising persona of coloni wittiin this stale to make 
insurrection or to rebel, or 'for knowingly oircu- 
laiing or causing to be circulated any such boo^, 
pamphlet, or writing ;t for the larceny of any 
money, banknote, goods, chattels, or other thing of ' 
Ae value of twenty dollars or less ;^ for buying op 
receiving nny stolen goods, bank note, or other 
paper of value, knowing the sarne to be stolen ;^ Mtd 
for negligently setting lire to any wood, fence, 
field, or anything capaiile of. spreading fire, and 
Aeteby injuring siibther.{| Many of the offencea 
lure enumerated, if comiuiited by a. white person, 
would be punished by confinement in the peniten- 
tiary for a long term. 

When a negro or mulatto is found, upon diie 
proof made to any county or corporation court, to 
hare given false testimony, he may be ordered by 
the court to have both eara nailed to the pillory 
uid cut off, and receive thirty-nine lashes, or such 
olher punishment as the court shall think proper, not 
extending to life or limb.F 

* Hev. Code, vol. i. p. 426, ^ 2S.. 

t SupyRcT. Code,p,a47.^7. tn«.p-9«,*6. 

4 Ret. Coae, fol. i. p. 589, I, 9; Sap, p. 344, 4 3. 
II Sens. Acts ie34-S,pp. 46 e( 65, f 9. 

5 H«T. Code, vol. i. p. 431, 1) 46, 
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AfWr a slate btu been Couml gwlly of hdg>«laBt 
ing, and puniriwd with atripes.if he be convict^ « 
■Mtond liioe, he rosy besrdered to stand in the pil- 
lory, and hare his ears nailed thereto and cut off.* 

If a slave maliciously eet fire to any voode, 
fence, field of grata, straw, hay, or other such 
dung capable of taking and spreading fire m) lands, 
or aid aad abet therein, he is gnilty of felmiy, 
Init will have the benefit of clergy.t If a slave 
Vidiciously set fire to any barn, stable, comhouse, 
or other house, he ia guilty of felony; but if [he in- 
jury done by the offenee dotis not exceed fifty dol- 
lars, he will have the benefit of dergy4 So, if a 
slave maliciously set firs to any stack or eock 
of wheat, barley, oats, com, or other groin, or ta 
any stack or cock of hay, straw, or fodder, he is 
guilty of felony ; but unless injury be done to the 
value of fifty dollars, he will have the bepefit of 
clergy.^ For an offence within the benefit of. 
clergy, the slave is buined in the hand by the jailer 
ip open court, and suffers, such corporal puniab- 
ment as the court think fit to Infiict^Jj 

7'he nest class of offences embraces those for 
which a slave may be senteoced lo death, but for 

' Rev. Code, Tol, i. p. »T1, f 3 f Sega. Acta ISU-S. p. 46. 
t Rev. Code, >a1, i. p. SSS, 4 5 ; Bnp. p. 244 
4 KST. Code, TOL L p. S88, 4 S; Sup. p. BU. 
D R«r. Coda, toL I. p. 431, f 4S. 
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which the sentence i» never carried into execution. 
Forgeries,* hone-8tealing,t and feloniously liresk* 
jng any warehouse or storehouse, and talcing there- 
from property of the value of four dollars or raore.J 
come within this class. What is subslituteil for ttie 
puniehment of death will presentl)' be siioun. 

The justices of every county or corporation aro 
justicea of oyer and terminer for trying slaves 
charged with felony. These trials ai^'tyrfiverat 
least, without juries, upoifjlegSl^ia«ice, a't ^tch 
times as the sheriffs or other oflicera shall appoint ; 
not being less than five, or more than ten days 
after the oHender shall have been committed to 
jail.^ No person having any interest in the slave 
ean sit upon his trial. || The court sesign counsel 
to the slave, who is heard in his defence ; and the 
fee of counsel is fixed by the justices, and paid by 
the owner. For good cause shown, the coart may 
adjourn from time to thne, but the trial cannot 
be delayed, unless by the application of the pris- 
oner, bsyond the third term after the commitment ; 
and when the trial comes on, the slave is not con* 
demned in any case, unless all of the justices sit- 
ting on his trial agree in opinion Aat he is guilty.^ 

» Rer. Code, toI i p. 181 ; San. Acta 1834-5, p. 47. 

t Rev. Cofle, ■'ol I. p. 575. J IbU. p. 588, f 7. 

4 I6id. p. las, 4 ». D Oil p. «3i, 4 «3. 

T au. n>. 431, E, 4 32 to 3Sl 
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It wsa fonaerly sufficient ikax four of tho contti 
being a majority, ahould ooncur in opinion,* but 
the act of 1786 required that all of tb« juaticea 
■itting should agTee,t and so the law has aiace 
lenuuned. This neceaaity of unanimity on the 
pan of tho«6 who are to determuie the law as well 
as the fact, gives to the slave an advantage over a 
white peraon. In a court called for ihe examina- 
tion of a white person, the decision of a majority 
of that oovrt against the accused will avail as 
much as their unanimoua opinion. So in a prose- 
cution against a white person, if a question of law 
be carried to the supreme criminal tribunal, the 
decision of the question by a majority of that court 
will govern. The unanimity in the justices sitting 
for the trial of a stave, has been fixed by analogy 
to the unanimity required in a jury for the trial of 
a white person. But the slave has sUIl an advan- 
tage in this. If rieven jurors think the prisoner 
guilty and one thinlu otherwise, the effect is sinv- 
ply to give the accused another chance before a 
new jury. Whereas if four justices are against 
the slave and one for him, he is entirely acquitted. 

If judgment of death be passed upon the slave, 
the law declares there shall be thirty davs at least 

* Bmi, Sist, ToL TiiL p. OSS. f iUd. toL liLp. iU. 
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bMwven Ae time fA passing judgm«nl and tha Akj 
of execution, except in caeea of conspiracy, insur- 
rection, or rebellion.* And in all cases where a 
dare is tried and conricted of any crime which 
may affect life, the court before which the trial is 
had, is directed to cause the testimony for and 
against every such slave to be entered on record, 
and a copy of the whole proceedings to be trans- 
mitted forthwith to the executire-t 

The governor is vested with the executive power, 
and has a general authority to grant reprieves and 
pardons.^ There is besides a special power in 
the executive to sell slaves under sentence of 
death, and take bond from the perchaseri coadi- 
timed for carrying such slaves out of the United 
States.^ The sale amounts lo a reprieve from dte 
sentence of death. In this way the punishment of 
death is constantly commuted, where that punish- 
ment is deemed loo severe for the offence of which 
the slave is convicted. 

Many offences remain to be enumerated where 
the sentence of the court would be death. That 
sentence is pronounced upon a slave for maliciously 
setting fire to any barn, stable, comhouse, or other 
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boiue, or lo uty stack of wheat or other grain, or 
to any stack of hay, atraw, or fodder, where injury 
is actually sustained bjr any such lire to the Tidue 
of fifty dollars.* 

' For maliciously assaulting and beating any 
white person, with iutentian, in so doing, to kill 
such white person.f 

For an attempt to ravish a whits woman. ^ 

For a rape actually commLtted.§ 

For preparing and administering poisonous inedi* 
cines with intent lo murderll 

For consulting, plotting, and conspiring to rebel 
or make insurrection, or to murder any white per- 
eon ;1I and 

After conviction of the offence of writing, prin^ 
iag, or causing to be written or printed, any book, 
pamphlet, or other writing, advising persons of 
colour within this state to make insurrection, or to 
rebel, or the offence of knowingly circulating or 
causing to be circulated any such book, pamphlet, 
or writing, for committing any such offence a 
second time.** 



• KeT, Code, Tol. i. p, SS8, * 5, 8 ; Sap, p. ZU. 

i Sup. Set. Code, p. UT, 46. t lUi. p: 381, f 3. 

f Rev. Code, vol. i.p. 58S. 

n Han. BUt.voLiri.p, IOS,4 3; 1 R, C. p. IST.fU, & T. 

t HBT.OofcvoI.i.p.'iST.taS. •• Sop.p.94Ti4i7. 
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In many of th« cas«s which hftve be«n just iiwb^ 
tioned, the aentence would probably be ccHRmuted ] 
in .others noti 

The value of a slave coademned to 4ie, who 
shall suffer acaordingly, or berore esecuiion of the 
■eotenCB, perish, escspe, or be sold for tran3[}orta> 
tioti by the executive, is estimated by the justices 
triers, and paid by the common wealth to the 

While iho state of -Virginia has punished those 
slaves who have violated her laws, even at 2 
bharge upon herself to the amount of tiieir value, 
ahe has not forgolien those who have rendered her 
essential service. Aa early as J710 an. act was 
passed, reciting that a negro slave named Will, 
bel(»]ging to Robert Rtiffia of the county of Suny, 
was signally serviceable in discovering a con- 
spiracy of negroes, and declaring, that as a reward 
Jbr his fidelity, and 10 encourage such services, the 
said negro Will should be for ever free from his 
slavery, and should inhabit within the colony of 
Virginia if he should think fit to continue therein.; 
and the value of the slave Was directed to be paid 
to the owner out of the public moaey.t 

In 1779 an act passed, reciting that a negro 
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■lave named Kitt, the [wppertf of Hinchia Mabr; 
of the couQty of Brunswick, had rendered meri* 
torious service in making the first discovery o/ 
•everal persoDB concerned in counterfeiting moaey; 
and it was declared that Kite should be set free 
■nd the treasurer was required to make full com 
jiensalion to his owner for him.* 

In 17S3 an act passed, declaring that everj 
ilave who, by the direction of his owner, had oa- 
listed in any regiment or corpa raised in this stale, 
either as continental or state establishment, and 
had been received as a substitute for any free per- 
lon whose duty or lot it was to serve in such regi- 
ment or corps, and had served faithfully during the 
term of such enlistment, or had been discharged 
from such service by some officer duly authorized 
to grant such discharge, should be completely 
emancipated ; and if any of the said persons should 
be detained in servitude, the attorney -general waa 
required to commence proceedings in their be- 
half.t 

By the same act, Aberdeen, a negro man slave) 
who had laboured a number of years in the public 
■ervice at the lead mines, was emancipated.^ 

In 1601 a law was passed, authorizing and re- 

• Ebn.8tat.T(l.t.p. IIS. iItid.nliLp.aoa. 

t iI«Lp.309. 
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questing th« gnveniOT to purchase and set free, oB 
behalf of the commonwealth, Pharaoh, a slave, tha 
prapeny of Philip Sheppard, and Tom, a slave, the 
property of Elizabeth Sheppard, both of whom 
had rendered eusntial service.* 

While thiw much and perhaps more has been 
done by the comratmiveahh of Virginia, there is 
ilDtbing (o prev«aE iedividiial emancipatiott- The 
general asaerobly has made it lawful for any per- 
son by hiB last will and testament, or by any other 
inBtniment in writing under his hand and' seal, 
attested and proved or acknowledged in the mode 
prescribed, lo emancipate and set free his slaves 
or any of them.f A. slave thus emancipated can- 
not remain within the commonwealth as matter of 
right more than twelve mintihs thereafter, unless 
an infant, and then not more than twelve months 
after attaining the age of twenty-one yeara-J Bui 
if the emancipation was for an act of extraordinary 
merit, upon proof to the county or corporation court 
of such act, and of the general good character and 
conduct of the applicant, permission maybe granted 
him to remain within the common we alth.§ 

A man who is in debt cannot give away his 

• Sen. Acl«1800-l,p.l9.ch.34, 

t Kei. Code, vol. i. p. 433, f S3, t liii- p. 436, } 61. 

i Hid. p. t»,i«i. 
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property to (he prejudica of his creditors. Od th« 
Bums principle slsvfts emancipated are liable to ba 
taken by execution to satisfy any debt contraoted 
by the person emancipating them, before mieh 
emancipation is made." Yet wbere slaves are 
emancipated by will, aid they are taken under ex- 
ecution to satisfy a debt of the teslAtor, it hat been 
decided thsit a ule of the persons eiiiBncipal«d 
may be prohibited, if the other estate of the testatoi 
be BuScisat for the payment of his d«bts.t 

So a widow, who renounces her hnsbaad'a will 
and claims under the law, is entitlad to one third of 
the slaves whereof her husband died posaessad, 
notwiihstamling they may be emancipated by his 
will. Yet if part of the slaves only be emanci- 
pated, the widow's part is taken out of those whiofa 
are not set ft-ee, if tliere be enough to make one 
third of the whole number whereof iho husband 
died possessed. Or where the personal estate rf 
the husband, sfier payment of debts and expenses, 
is sufficient to compensate the wiflow for the value 
of her third part, the personal representative may 
make such compensation 4 

If the slaves emancipated be not, in the jud|;menf 

• ReT. Code, vol. i. p. 434, i 54. 
t Diem vs. Amy, Slc. 1 Leigfa, i6i, 
t Rev. Code, voL L p. 435. f SO, 
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of the proper conit, of sound mind and bodf, w 
be too old or loo young, ihen they are U> be sup- 
polled end maintained by the person bo liberating 
them, or by his or her estate.* 

Such is the code of laws for the goveniment of 
the slaves of the South ; and it may confidently b« 
atked, whether, when we consider the nature of 
the institution, and the necessity of providing for 
the security of property as well as life in times of 
high excitement, it exhibits any disposition on the 
part of the master to tyrannize over his slave 1 ts 
it not, in its general features, far less severe than 
the law of England, with all her claims to philan- 
thropy t If night assemblages of slaves are pro- 
hibited in the southern states, are they not equally 
so in Ireland at this very moment, not under pen- 
ally of stripes, but death? Are they not liable to 
be broken up by a military force exercising sll the 
severities of martial law at -discretion t Is it not 
held felony in a person to possess arms ! Can any 
white man in England sell liquor, or exhibit public 
shows without a license, the omission to procure 
which is visited by severe penalties ? Is not per- 
jury, forgery, setting fire to houses, bams, stablsa, 

■ Rev. Code, to), i. p. 431, f SB, 
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and stacks of hny or com, punished with death ? 
and were not several persons hanged without ben- 
efit o( clergy a few years since in the counties of 
Kent and Sussex for these offences ? Is not pre- 
paring and administering poisona, committing a 
rape, conspiring against the government or against 
the person of the king, death by the law of Eng- 
Itadt Is not shooting a partridge or snaring b 
bare withoat license, stealing a loaf of bread, and 
variona othe^ venial trespasses, punished by traos- 
portation T And are not various crimes punished 
capitally in England, which, when committed here 
l^ slaves, are only visited with stripes, branding, 
and loss of ears ? It is tru6 there are some 
offences in the code of ^e South, which are not 
BO by the law of England ; but it is maintained, 
snd the comparison challenged, that, lake it as a 
ftliole, (he former is more humane in principle, as 
well as practice, than the latter. Let England, 
<hen, look at home for the eierciae of her philan- 
thropy. Enough will be found to require atl her 
labours in behalf of the rights of humanity. It 
may, indeed, be urged in reply to this, that the 
people of England have a voice in making these 
laws, and in repealiog theiji shuuld they be con- 
sidered tyranoical or severe. In theory, they cep- 
t^inly have ; biU practically, by far the greater por- 
o2 
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tioii of those on whom th«y opeiate most «xten< 
sively, have no more agency in making or unmaking 
the lafrs than the alaves of the southern stales. 

Compared with the existLng laws of many of 
the other states of the Union, the code of slavery 
unquestionably appears severe. The infliction of 
stripes, and other corporal punishments, is pecu- 
Harly unpalatable to the weak stomach of modem 
philanthropy, whose sympaihies seem almost ex- 
dusively on the side of the transgressors of the 
statutes. It should be remembered, however, that 
it is within the memory of every citizen of New- 
York of the age of forty, that stripes for petty 
offences were inflicted at the discretion of the 
magigtrBtes, and that the repeal of the law author- 
tzing such puni8hm.ents, originated in a popular 
clamour on account of a single instance of undue 
severity. In the state of Delaware, and, it is be- 
lieved, in all, or nearly all the old states south of 
it, corporal punishments, of white citizens form a 
portion of their criminal code, and are not confined 
to sUves. 

This is not the place to inquire into the wisdom 
or humanity of substituting imprisonment for 
stripes, or branding, or even mutilation. Thus 
much, however, may be said on the subject, that 
beyond doubt the class of offences for which co^ 
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poral [ranishiTMniB w«re formerly inflicted has io- 
crejiBed to a great extent ; that disgrace is no pun- 
iahment to thote who have lost the sense of shame ; 
that trifling impriBonment, accompanied by a liberal 
allowance of food, comfortable lodgings, and exenqv 
tion from labour, afford but little security to society 
from the depredations of those who possess none 
of these comforts, and to whom idleness is the 
greatest of all luxuries. It mi^t be well also to 
bear in mind, that to shut the head of a family 
fitim the world, is to nuke his wife and children, 
for the most part, dependant on society for support; 
and that a sickly feeling of commiseration for 
guilt, when carried into the administration of tho 
laws, is both unjust and dangerous to the innocent, 
because it removes one of the moat effectual bur- 



in estimating the laws for the govontment of 
slaves, it should not be forgotten, that the charac- 
teristic most UDtveraal in the nuives of Africa and 
their descendants, is laziness. Merely to imphaon 
them, so far from operating as a punishment, would 
be the most grateful of all indulgences, since it 
would afford them ample room for the gratification 
of their natural taste. Like many of the pupils 
of our court of quarter aessiona, they would corn- 
Bit offences solely for the sske of pasamg a fe« 
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days, vaekB, or tnoDifas in a comfortablB asylum, 
where Aey would, as a matter of course, receivB' 
board and lodging without the necessity of earning 
either. In the mean lime llie master would be 
losing his services, while under the obligation of 
maintaining the culprit. Hence a resort is had to 
corporal pmiiahment, the only effectual mode of 
reaching the feelings of a race whose situation 
naturally places them out of the reach of those 
restrainta and inflictions, which operate most 
efl'eclually on those who have preserved the sense 
of honour and the safeguard of shame. 

In all militnry systems, corporal punishments 
of some kind or other have been, and still are found 
necessary to the preservation of discipline ; and if 
we are not misinformed, in none are they inflicted 
with more severity than that of England. Both 
soldiers and sailors may be punished with a certain 
number of stripes, or by imprisonment for a limited 
period, and in various other ways, at the discretion 
of almost any petty officer. Apprentices, children, 
and school boys and girls, are in tike manner sub- 
ject to reasonable or unreasonable chastisement 
by stripes ; and the acknowledged gallantry of the 
present age has not yet signalized its devotion to 
the gentler sex, by a repeal of the old law which 
authorizes the husband to inflict a moderate gba^ 
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tisement on his better half. Even captains of 
merchantmen hare a. diacrettoDary power of pan- 
ishment over their sailora. 

It may, however, be urged, that in these casM 
we have a security agaiiuit iiimecesiaiy, or wanton, 
or inhuman puniahments, in the character of th« 
officer, the Tesponsibility of the magistrate, th« 
interest of the mechanic in the services of hia 
apprenticBB, the affection of the parent for his 
child, the hniband for hia wife, and the conae- 
qnencea that wonld reauh from any gross abuse of 
hia authority by the teacher. So have we similat 
guaranties for the restraint and punishment of the 
abase of the power of the maater over his slave. 
Interchanging, as they do, the labom^ of the one 
for the benefits and protection of the other, it can- 
not bat follow that some degree of reciprocal good- 
will must grow up between them, and moat espe- 
cially on the part of the master. Men love what 
belongs to them. The tie-of ownership is one of 
the strongest and moat universal that operates on 
the affections of mankind. Our home is withont 
iia greatest attraction, unleBs it is our own. This 
sentiment extends to all inanimate property, lo our 
farm, our house and its funiiture, for all. which we 
feet an h^itual and cordial attachment. It is still 
stronger towards domestic animals belonging to ua, 
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and yet more strong towards domestic slaves, We 
cheiish and value out horses, out dogs, out cattle, 
and sheep, simply because they administer to our 
comfort, pride, conTenience, amusement, or wealth. 
It is therefore contrary to the nature of miin, unless 
that nature be radically depraved, or brutified by 
vicious indulgence, to feel any other than the kind- 
est attachment to his slaves, luileas ibey forfeit it 
by their ovn misconduct. It is a libel on human 
nature, equally at war with all experience of the 
heart of man, to assume, a* a general principle, that 
he will wantonly abuse his power over that which 
is his own, or so far lose sight of his int«rest as to 
misuse, starve, or mutilate the being ao neceaaaiy 
to his comfort and happiness. If he atarves him 
he cannot work; if he maims him he loses hia 
labour, and is obliged to pay the cost of bis 
cure. He would gratify his passions at the ex> 
pense of his interest. This, it is true, is some- 
times done in all the relations of social life, and 
yet those relationa are not to be considered as con* 
trary to the law of God, because they are some- 
times abused to bad purposes. 

There is yet another and equally powerful re- 
straint on the abuse of the power of the master 
over the slave — the restraint of public opinion, 
which maybe said in this age, and most especi'altv 
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In this country, to be the Bupreme Uw of the land. 
In the present state of that opinioo, the man who 
should be known to inflict wanton and unnecessaiy 
punishment on a slave, or to stint him in the ordi- 
nary comforts of hfe, or subject him to rigid oi; un- 
merciful restraints in the enjoyment of his hours 
of freedom, would incur the odium of all his neigh- 
bours. He would be shut out from all social inter- 
course with his equals ; his inferiors would despise 
him ; and he would create a solitude around his 
estate. The whole community would rise up 
against him as a tyrant who had abused his power 
over one race, and brought indelible disgrace on 
miother. 

That there may be solitary examples of indi- 
vidual cruelty presented at rare intervals, ia be- 
yond a doubt. To deny it would be equivalent to 
asserting that men never abuae their power. But 
that the tales circulated by the abolitionists, equally 
vague as horrible, and in which neither time, place, 
nor names are specified, nor any clew given by 
which their truth may be tested, are true, or if 
true, in any, the slightest degree characteriatic of 
the general treatment of the slaves of the South, 
our own experience unequivocally contradicts. In 
R residence of several years within the District of 
Columbia) and a pretty extensive course Of travel 
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in BOme of the southern slates, we never saw or 
heard of any such instances of cruelty. We saw 
no chains and heard no stripes. But we everyday 
and every hour saw and heard the slaves joking, 
gamboHing about, laughing witii a hearty ezuber-- 
ance that could only come from the heart, and ap< 
parently as happy in their situation as any class of 
human beings in existence. If, then. Palsy is 
right, when he lays it down as a principle thai 
" there remains a presumption in favour of those 
oonditions of life in which men generally appear 
most cheerful and contented," assaredly the whitQ 
men of the United States have aa tittle cauae of 
triumph over the alave, aa they have reason to 
lament his bondage. 

This public sentiment to which allusion has 
been made as a bar to the oppression of the slave, 
is still more powerfnl in the Sonth than in the 
' other portions of the Union. They feel that (hey 
stand at the bar of the public, charged, however 
tmjusily, with abusing a power which they have 
inherited in consequence of circumstances beyond 
iheir control ; and every man is conscious diat he 
is responsible in his conduct, not only for his 
own, but the reputation of the state to which hv 
belongs. It is in coaseqnence of this, as well 
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as Iroih stitl more enlarged feelings of human- 
ity, that all the more severe laws haffe become 
a dead letter, except in times of high public 
excitement from the apprehension of insurrec- 
tion. In fact, they were, in a great measure, 
devised for these exigencies alone, and are not, 
nor ever hare been, even partially enforced, except 
on such occasions. It is scarcely necessary to 
observe, that the real character and operation of 
all codes depends on the spirit in which they are 
executed. It is believed there are few systems of 
laws now in existence, and which have not under- 
gone a revision within the last half century, that 
do not still contain provisions which would appear 
barbarous if executed to the letter, and which re- 
main, as it were, in abeyance, only to be revived 
in extreme cases. Such are many of the slave 
laws of the South, which, although not repealed 
because extraordinary circumstances may render 
it absolutely necessary to the preservation of the 
property and lives of the free citizens to revive 
them, are still at all other times a mere dead letter 
in the statute books. 

Admitting, however, that there may be rare and 
solitary instances in which some brutal master 
has equally lost sight of hia own interests as well 
as of the common feelings of humanity, and wsn- 
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lonly oppressed his slave. Are there not, in the 
records of military and naval punishments, imme- 
roua instances of a tjrannical enercise of power t 
Are there not equally numerous cases in our marine 
courts, in which the captains of merchant vessels 
are tried and punished for mahrealing sailors ? 
Has the sacred seat of justice never been prosli- 
ivied 111 the purpuses of interest and iniquity t Has 
the magistrate no passions, prejudices, or moments 
of irritation, which are sometimes propitiated by 
the additional punishment of criminals. Are there 
not thousands of recorded instances of cruelty and 
oppression practised by masters on tlieir appren- 
tices and helpless dependants t And, still deeper 
stain to humanity ! are not the courts of every civ- 
ilized nation in Christendom continually polluted 
by the presence of wretches brought thither for 
the most outrageous violations of the persons of 
their wiveq and children t There, it is true, they 
occasionally receive their just reward ; but it can- 
not be doubted that thousands and tens of thousands 
of cases equally flagrant will never be known, and 
never punished, at least in this world, until "the 
friends of ihe entire human race" shall take as much 
pains to &ad out and redress the wrongs of the 
white, as they have ihose of the black skin. Such 
examples aie incidental to every mode, condition, 
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and reiation of human life, and are not the result 
of any one in particular. They spring from lh« 
comiplions of the human heart, like alt the crimes 
and sufTeriiiga of ihia world. To abolish any cus- 
tom or institution, because it may be, or is abused, 
would be to make war on all laws, DiTine and hor 
man i for all laws have been occasionally perverted 
fmm their great objects, and made the scourges, 
instead of the benefactors of msuikind. 
' On the other hand, it will be seen by a reference 
to'theabattact of laws for the government of the 
slave, that in some cases the law is more favour- 
able to him than to his master. He cannot ba con- 
victed of felony, unless by a unanimoiia decision 
of his judges, whereas a majority is aufficient to 
condenin the white citizen. He cannot be executed 
until at least thirty days after his sentence, unless 
in time of insurrection or rebellion ; and not be- 
fore the testimony for and against him is placed 
on record, and a copy transmitted to the governor, 
who is invested with the power of pardoning and 
reprieving. The governor is also elothed with a 
special authority to sell slaves under sentence of 
death, taking bond that the purchaser shall remove 
them from the United Slates ; and in various other 
cases the punishment may be commuted. Those 
who are resolutely bent on finding selfish motives 
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where those of humanity alone appeu, may poam- 
blj attempt to trace ihose humane provisiona to a 
regard for the property of the master, rather than 
tor the hfe of the slave. But whatever may be th« 
motive, no one will deny that the result is the 
aame, or that the sl&ve receives the benefit of these 
exceptious in his &vour, as well as his msater. 
To BS, these laws distinctly exhibit the operatioa 
of a humane policy, desiious, as far as may be 
coDsiatenl with the safety of their inatitutjons, to 
alleviate the condition of bondage by a\ery means 
in their' power. The more severe provisions 
of the law must be Ovced la the absolute ne- 
cessity (^ the case : the more lenient ones to 
the influence of humanity. If it should be retorted, 
that diis very necessity shows that the conditJoo of 
society in which it originates is radically bad, our 
reply wiU be found in the following chapter. We 
have already, if we do not err, shown that the 
■iave of the South is not altogether at the mercy 
bf his master; that he has legal righui which pro- 
tect him against punishment beyond a reasonable 
^tent, much more eifeciually than the soldier or 
■ailw; that he is, like every free citizen, under 
the protection of the law. The next chapter will 
he devoted to a comparison of the relative condiuon 
of die African slave in his own native land, as well 
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u in the Boutnern stares, and the hireling white 
seiTEuits, peasants, and day-labourers of variouB 
parti of the world. In so wide a range, it must be 
obvious, that only great and leading points of com- 
parison or contriwt can be referred to; but suf- 
ficient it is hoped, will be exhibited to enable our 
readers to draw correct genera} conclusions. 
p2 
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CHAlTER IX. 

Of the Domestic and' Social ■rtlatiam betwten lit 
Master and Slave in the United' Stales, and of 
t\e relative condition of African Freemen ; Af- 
rican Slaves in their Native Land ; Ameriean 
Slaves ! English Labotirers ; European Peas- 
antry, and various Classes of While Men tn the 
United States. 

It is only from the ootward condition of iom, 
that men can judge of the happineta of each otiier. 
There are certain physical wants common to all 
mankind ; some special necessitiea, that must be 
supplied, and are indispensable to human existence. 
Of these, all are equally quired lo form an esti- 
mate. There are other source's of enjoyment wai 
suffering, which must be leA to the Great Being 
who alone enters into the recesses of the heart, 
and detects its secret workings. 

The most common error of mankind is. that of 
estimating the happiness of others by their own 
standard of enjoyment, not considering the old 
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^rovnb, thnt " Om* man's meat is uoiher man't 
poison," and that the endless divenities of faabilSi 
character, feeling, intellect, taste, and physical qt- 
fanization, create similsu; varieties in the sources 
from whence happinws is . derived. One thing, 
however, is certain, that though mankind differ in 
«o many poiitta, there is one on which they all 
think alike. They ell agreo that hunger, thirst. 
Cold, and overtasked labour, are real substuitial 
«vil< ; that, in proportion ^s we are free from these, 
ve enjoy life, and partake of happiness ; and that, 
«n the contrary, no divenity of habit, chvacter, 
education, fefeling, t*ste, or intellect, can reconcile 
tis to either one or the other. There is not the 
same degree of unanimity or csrtainty with regard 
to the enjoyments and sufferings of the mind; 
neither is it posHible to form sn estimate of the 
happiness of any one from his station in life, Uie 
tiegree of knowledge or ignorance he may rise or 
sink into, or the wealth or power h« may possess. 
We might hb miserable in the situation of a man 
who is in fact happiter than ourselves. In short, 
*fter all the flourishing harangues and declama- 
tions of sentimental philosophers and philanthropio 
'Qi^iotes, all reasoning and all expetiencs ody 
bring ns to the conclusion of Paloy, that "All 
'that can be said is, that then ismaiDS a p 
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tion in faroTir of those conditions of life in which 
men generally appear moAt cheerful and contented. 
For though tlio apparent happiness of mankind be 
not always a true measure of their teal happiness, 
it is the best we have." 

And this standard of happiness accords best 
vith our ideas of a wise and beneficent Providence, 
because all esperience brings to us the conviction, 
that the class of human beings which is by far the 
namely, the labouring class, is 
t and most cheerful, when possessed 
of the ordinary comforts of life, which, as before 
observed, are indispensable to human existence in 
a civilized state. It would ill accord with the 
attributes of the Supreme Being, to presume, that 
the exceeding small portion of mankind which is 
free from the necessity of labour, should enjoy 
greater happiness than the vast majority, and that 
without any claim to superior virtue, or perhaps 
auperior intellect. 

Of all the varieties of the human race and of 
baman condition that have ever fallen under our 
observation, the African slave of the South best 
realizes the idea of happiness, according to the 
definition of Archdeacon Paiey ; for he is, or ratlior 
was, a few years ago, the most light-hearted, 
UKUiive, donciDg, laughing being in the world It 
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iVttt b« seen in the lettere which will preseotly be 
produced, ^at a great change has lately taken place 
in this respect, in consequence of the labours of the 
abolitionista to enlighten him to a proper sense of 
his miserable condition. This cheerful, contented 
disposition, will donbtlesa he ascribed by ihatover- 
lealons trsternity to ignorance. Be. it so. That 
which destroys onr happiness may be called knowl- 
edge, but csn claim none of die honours of wisdom, 
whose sole office is to increase the happiness of 
mankind. In this respect, ignorance snd-wisdom 
ofUn go hand in hand ; for nothing is more certain 
Aan that, if a portion of mankind were to become 
as enlightened as the angela, and yet be obliged to 
inhabit the earth, they would he the most wretched 
of all beings. So with the slaves of the South. 
Tesch them to he happy, and let this be the ex- 
lent of their wisdom ; for that knowledge which 
conduces to the happiness of freemMi, is a corse 
to the slave. 

All those who have visited the states in which 
slavery prevails, whatever may have been their 
previoua impressions of the horrors of diat con- 
dition, must have been struck with the uniform 
hilarity and cheerfulness which prevail among the 
blacks. Labouring generally in large numbers to* 
gether, they partake of the influence which con* 
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panionahip always eierciBes over man, the moM 
social of all beinga. In ihe meadoits and harvest- 
fields ihoy lighten their labours by songs, the 
measures of which accord with the strokes of the 
cradle 'aiHi acjthe ( and in whatever employment 
they may he aaaociated, they are always joking, 
quizzing, or bantering each oiher. The children 
enjoy a life of peifect ease, and are maintained, 
by the products of the land which belong to them 
and theirs. The parents, being freed front all 
anxiety or exertion fw the present or future sup- 
port of their oflspring, are never beset by the 
gnawing cares of the free white man, whose whole 
life is one continued eSbrt to provide for hifnself 
and his children. The aged and in&rm are also 
taken care of by the master, either from the dic- 
tates of his own humanity, or the obligation im- 
posed on him by the law. None of them ever 
become wretched paupers, a disgrace to t^eir race 
and a burden on society ; and if a philanthropist 
were to visit their quarters during one of their 
holydays, he might behold a picture of careless, 
thoughilesB hilarity, which would neutralize much 
of his horror of that stale, which, in every age and 
nation of the world, has been the lot of millions 
Vf human beings, of all shades and colours. 
This may indeed ha the *' bliss of ignorance ;" 
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but, whatever be iia source, happiness is still hap* 
piness, all the world over. That knowledge which 
only ma^es us discontented witli oar eituaiion, i» 
not a possession to be coveted ; nor can any ac- 
qiiisition which diminishes our enjoymeQis be an 
object of envy or desire to n wise man. Th» 
situation of the slave will indeed be wretched, 
should the aboiiiioiiists succeed in iinplanling in 
his mind the saine views and feelings which .free- 
men entertain with respect lo bondage. But it 
should be borne in, mind, that the sense of deg- 
radation, and the impatience of resEraint, which 
result from education and habit, are beyond the 
comprehension of those who have never known, 
or ever aspired to, any other condition of life. 
'rhe error of those who insist on the miseries 
of the slave, consists in placing themselves, with 
ttll iheir experience of the enjoyments of per- 
sonal liberty, in his situation, and then imagin' 
ing what he feels from what they would suffer in 
his place. 

In comparing the sources of happiness within the 
reach of a well-treated slave wilh those of a frea 
white hireling, the disadvantages will not all bo 
found on one side. If they were, it might impeach 
the justice of Providence ; for, let it be recollected) 
that milliona of human beings are, and have beet), 
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from the earliest periocia of history, subjected to Ais 
Btate, without any fault of their owd, so fai as wa 
know. Why, then, should they be more miserable, 
aa a matter of necessity, than those who bars 
escaped this fate witliout any merit of their own t 
We cannot bring our minds to snch a conclusion, 
and shall proceed to give our reasons why we be- 
lieve there is not that wide disparity in regard to the 
enjoyments of this world between the slave and 
the freeman, which has lately called forth such a 
bnret of philanthropy. 

In casting about for the great and nniveTsal 
motives and excitements to human action, at least 
in a slate of ciTJlizaiion, we shall find tliat the two 
principal objects of the exertions of man are, first, 
to acquire the means of enabling him innocently 
to gratify that passion which is essential to the 
gral scheme of Providence, and in (he absence of 
which the world would be a lifeless desert; and, 
secondly, to guard against the usual conseqnencea 
resulting from such gratification ; in other words, 
to maintain his wife and children, and provide for 
their subsistence after his death. 

Hence the first exertions of a free civilized man 
are devoted to preparing himself, by the habits of 
labour, the acquisition of a trade or profession of 
•ome kind or other, for acquiring the means of 
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vanyiag and settliog down in life, without entailing 
distress on his wife and childran ; and the second, 
tosBreenoughto«upport them incase he should b^ 
■addenly called away. There are exceptions to 
these universal motites of action, yet "still it ean- 
DOt be denied that a vast majority of plvilized men 
cmne under the above description. Their whole 
lives are spent in qualifying and exerting them- 
selves to sustain the relations of husband «nd 
father. For this their early childhood is sulitjected 
to the confinement and discipUne of schools ; ,for 
this their youth is consumed in the acquisition of 
a trade, or in th.e acquirement of that knowledge 
which is necessary to some profession or business ; 
for this a great portion of grown-up men labow 
incessantly from manhood to old age, often, very 
often, without success, and always with a ceaee- 
Iflfls anxiety, which robs those labours of theix 
wholesome inftuence on body and mind — and, 
after all his cares, his industry, and economy, he 
dies, perhaps, leaving bia children destttote of pro- 
vision, to the mercy of the world, and the jM'otec- 
tion of Heaven. 

Such is not the case with the bondmen of the 
South. The animal passions, as well as the do- 
mestic affectiona of the African, are known to be 
pecnliuly powerful. .When of age to many, it is 
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Ilia inatinct to fall in love ; and as no ^iprefaea- 
aions for lh« preaent or future aupport of Ms wife 
and family prevent the indulgence of his paasion, 
he goes to his master, and aaka pennission to 
"have a family," as be terms it. If hia conduct 
and chaxacier are deserving of auch an indulgence, 
it is seldom or never denied. The master builds 
him a cabin, fumishea it with snch homely com* 
forts as nse has made necessary, and he enters 
npon his new character as head of a family. He 
feeta no anxiety about providing for the preaent or 
the future ; his master is bound, by interest as well 
as humanity, and the obligation to the laws, to 
support them during the life of the father, and take 
care of them when he is dead. Do not these ad- 
vantages liimish a counterpoise to many of his real 
and imaginary grievances T Doea not this entire 
freedom from the most heavy burdens of the rest 
of mankind, those casing carea which distil gall 
into their cup, and make them slaves for life, 
wi^oat the benefit of slavery, explain to us why 
the slave laughs, dances, and sings, vhile the free 
white man so otlen carries wrinkles on his brow 
and despondency in his heart! 

The slave neither knows nor has ever known 
any other state of life, and to him custom has 
become a second nature. His ound revolves 
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calmly, and, if you please, sluggishly, within the 
unvarying circle of his wishes, hopes, and fears ; 
the body in one round of labour and relaxation, to 
which long habit has given the same attraction that 
Tariety bestovrs on Ihose who live alone for pleas- 
ure ; and it is only by agitating the still current, or 
forcing it into a new channel, that discord, discon- 
tent, resentment, revenge, and all their deplorable 
consequences, are produced. It is easy to persuade 
the ignorant that they ought to be miserable ; and 
it is not more difficult to render them bo, by making 
Ihem discontented with their situation. Of all the 
sources of human suffering, with the exception only 
of guilt, this is the moat fruitful. It produces envy, 
malice, and all uncharitablenees ; it separates the 
various classes of society from each other ; converts 
them into opposing elements i and occasions more 
than half the violations of those two great precepts 
of the Divine Lawgiver, that we should do as we 
would be done by, and love our neighbour as oui^ 

It will probably be urged by the advocates of , 
immediate emancipatiou, that these observations 
go the length of arresting all exertions to improve 
our condition or that of others ; that it is this very 
discontent which impels us to salutary action ; and 
that to destroy it would be to take away every 
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motive for labour of any kind, bodily or intellect- 
ual, beyond what is neceaeary to supply the wants 
of nature. It will, perhapt, be also auerted, that 
the argument in favour of th? contented igno- 
rance of the slave will equally apply to all clasaea 
of mankind, and that the whole theory on which the 
government of the United States is based, is ut- 
terly at war with that here propounded. The con- 
elusion is not admitted, because the acquisition of 
new ideas of freedom, while it only render* the 
■lave more miserable, and less inclined to nseful 
labour, enables the freeman to become mor« 
efficient in his sphere of action, and to improve his 
condition by the application of his acquired knowl- 
edge to his own aflaira, or the administration of 
his government. Every increase of information, 
and every new expansion of mind, can be made sub- 
servient to the purposes of his happiness ; whereas 
with the slave, the efiect is diametrically opposite, 
because the acquisition of all knowledge not es- 
sential to the performance of hie dutiea produces 
discontent, which only makes his present situation 
less tolerable, while it does not open the least pros- 
pect of bettering it in future. 

All experience goes to prove that knowledge and 
freedom are soarces of happiness and prosperity 
to the white man ; and the same unerring guide 
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haa demonsDated tiiua tsa, that at best they have 
onty made the'blackd of the United Stales less use- 
ful and respectable in their callings. If we mistake 
not, it has been also clearly demonsliated by facts 
uid legitimate deductions, tiiai the emancipation 
of the slaves of the South, whether brought about 
by voluntary concession, coercive legislation, or 
servile war, would only be productive of conse- 
quences equally deplorable to all parties con- 
cerned. 

To bripg the actual situation of the slave of the 
South more directly to the view of the reader, and 
enable him lo form a more correct opinton than he 
can derive from the pictures, addresses, almanacs, 
senaons, and declamations of the immediate abo- 
litionists, we will now lay before him the follow- 
ing letters, written in reply to certain queries of the 
author of this inquiry. The first is from a gen- 
tleman possessing a large estate and a very consid- 
erable number of slaves, in what is usually csUed 
lower Virginia, and whom no motive of personal 
or poiitic&l interest can swerve one hair'sj»eadth 
from the truth. The second is writtep by a jadi> 
eial officer of the Superior Court of ths| state, 
whose name and character are a sufficient guu- 
antee for all he writes. It exhibits the social 
tad domestic relations between the master and 
Hi 
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slave in that part of Vii^nia tying west of Ae 
* Blue Kidge, which is chiefly a grain-growioj; 
country, and where the slaves are comparaliTelj' 
few. It ihay net be impertinent to add, that the 
writer of &ii work has had sufficient experience, 
during a long residence at the South, to enable him 
to Youch for the truth of the pictures here pre- 
sented. The northern 'reader is requested to p»< 
ruse these letters attentively, «nd then contrast them 
with the horrors depicted in the various publications 
of the abolitionists. 

" Deu Sm, — As regards the first query, which 
relates to ' the rights and duties of the slave,' I 
do not know how extensive a view of this branch 
of the subject is contemi^ated. hi its simplest 
aspect, as understood and acted on in Virginia, I 
should say that the slave is entitled to an abun- 
dance of good plain food ; to coarse but comforta- 
ble apparel; to a warm but humble dwelling; to 
protection .when well, and to succour when sick ; 
aud, in return, that it is liia duty to render to his 
roaster all tha service he can, consistentiy with 
perfect health, and to behave submissively and 
honestly. Other remarks suggest themselves, but 
they will be more appropriately introduced tmder 
different heaik. 
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** 2d. ' The domestic relations of master and 
slave.* These relations are much misunderstood 
by many persons to the North, who regard th« 
terms as synonymous with oppressor and oppres- 
sed. Nothing can be farther from th» fact. The 
condition of the negroes in this state has been 
greatly ameliorated. The proprietors weretor- 
merly fewer and richer than at present. Distant 
quarters were often kept up to support the aristo- 
cratic mansion. They were rarely visited by 
their ownen ; and heartless overseers, frequently 
changed, were employed to manage them for a 
share of the crop. These men scourged the land, 
and sometimes the slaves. Their tenure waa but 
for a year, and of course they made the most of 
their brief anthcHity. Owing to the influence of ' 
our institutions, property hae become subdivided, 
and most persona live on or near their estates. 
There are exceptions, to be sure, and particolaily 
among wealthy gentlemen in the towns ; but these 
last are almost all enlightened and humane, and alike 
liberal to the soil, and to the slave who cultivates 
it I conld point out some noble instances of pa- 
triotic and spirited improvement among them. But 
to return to the resident proprietors : most of them 
have been raised on the estates; from the older 
negroes they have received in infancy uumberleaa 



acta of kindness ; the younger ones have opt un- 
frequentlybeen their playmates (Bot the mast suit- 
able, I admit), aad much good-will is thus gener- 
ated on both sides. In addition to this, latMf men 
feel attached .to their property ; and this attach- 
ment is stronger in the case of persons, than of 
things. I know it and feel it. It is true, there are 
harsh masters ; but there are also bad husbands and 
bad lathers. . They ar^ all exceptions to the rule, not 
the rule itself. Shall we therefore condemn in the 
gross those' relations, and the rights and authority 
they imply, from their occasional abuse t I could 
mention many instances of strong attachment on 
the part of the slave, but will only, adduce cms or 
two, of which I have been the object. It became 
a question whether a faithful servant, bred up with 
me from boyhood, should give i^ his master or his 
wife and children, to whom he was affectionately 
attached, and most attentive and kind.. The trial 
was a severe one, hut he determined to break 
tiiosa tender ties and temain with me. I left it 
entirely to his discretion, though I would not, from 
considerations of interest, have taken for hiv quad- 
niple the piice I should probably have obtained. 
Fortunately, in the sequel, I was enabled to pur- 
chase his family, with the exception of a daugh- 
ter, happily situated ; aiyl nothing but. deadi shall 
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heiic«&nth part them. Wer^ it put to the test, I 
am convinced Am man}' mssie'ra.voaM TQceive 
tiiis slrikiug proof of j^evotion. ' A gentlflman but 
a day or two eince tnrormed me of a similar and 
even stronger cms, adbrded by one of his slaves. 
As the reward of assiduous' and delicate attention 
to a venerated parent, in her last iUnees, I pro- 
posed to purchase and. liberate a. healthy and in- 
telligent woman, about thirtyyears of Age, the best 
nnrse, and, in all respacM, otte of the beat servants 
in the state, of whicJj I wia only part owner ; bnt 
ihe declined to leave thA family, and has been 
unce radier better than free. 1 shall be excused 
for stating a ludkroas case I heard of some time 
.ago; — A favourite and indnlged servant requested 
his master to sell him to Mother geEttleman. His 
master refused to do so, but told him he wns at 
perfect liberty to go to the North, if he were not 
tlready free enough. After a while be repeated 
the request ; and, on being urged to give an ex- 
planation of his singular conduct, told his master 
that he considered himself consumptive', and would 
soon die-; and ho thought Mr. B— — was better 
able to bear the loaa than his master. He was 
■ent to a medicinal spring, and recovered his 
health, if indeed he had ever lost it, of which his 
master had been onapprized.' It may not be amiss 
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to describe my deportment towards my serrauti, 
whom 1 endeavonr to render happy while I make 
them profitable. I never turn a deaf ear, but 
listen patiently to their communications. I chat 
familiarly wi^ those who have passed service, or 
have not begun to render it. With the othera I 
observe a more prudent reserve, but I encourage 
all to approach me without awe. I hardly ever go 
to town without having commissions to execute foi 
some of them; and think they prefer to employ 
me, from a belief that, if their money should nM 
quite hold out, I woidd add a little to it ; and I not 
unfrequently do, in order to get a better article. 
The relation between myself and my slaves is de- 
cidedly friendly. I keep up pretty exact disci- 
pline, mingled with kindness ; and hardly ever lose 
property by thievish, o^ labour by runaway slaves. 
1 never lock the -duter doors of my house. It is 
done, but done by the servants ; and I rarely be- 
stow a thought on .the matter. I leave home pe- 
riodically for two months, and commit the dwelling- 
house, plate, and other valuables to the servants, 
without even an enumeration of the articles. 

" 3d. ' The duration of the labour of the slave.' 
The day is usually considered long enough. Em- 
jdoyment at night ts not exacted by me, except to 
shell com once a week for their own consumption, 
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and on a few other eztraordinaiy occasions. TS« 
people, as we generally call diem, are required to 
leave their houses at daybreak, and to work until 
dark, with the intermission of half an hour to an 
hour at breakfast, and one to two hours at dinner, 
according to the season and sort of work. In this 
respect I suppose our negroes wiU hear a favonra- 
We comparison with any labourers whatever. 

" 4th. ' The liber^ usually allowed the slave ; 
his holydays and amusements; and the way in 
which they usually spend their evenings and holy- 
days.' They are prohibited from going off the «s- 
tjfte without first obtaining leave ; though they 
often transgreBs, and with impunity, except in fla- 
> grant cases. Those who have wives on other 
plantatiooi, visit them off certain specified nighta, 
and have an allowance of time for going and 
returning, proportioned to the'distance. My ne- 
groes are permitted, and indeed encouraged, to 
raise as many ducks and chickens as they can ; to 
cultivate vegetables for their own use, and a patch 
of com for sale ; to exercise their trades when they 
possess one, which many do ; to catch muskrats 
and other animals for the for or the flesh ; to raise 
bees, and, in fine, to earn an honest penny in any 
way which chance or their own ingenuity may 
ofler. The modes specified are however, thoas 
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most conononly reeorted U>, and Amble provident 
servants to make from five to thirty dollars a piece. 
The com is of a different sort from that which I 
cultivate, and is all bought by me. A great many 
fowls are raised : I h^ve this year known ten dol- 
lars worth sold by one man at one time. One 
of the chi^ sources of profit is the fur of the 
muskrat; for the purpose of catching which the 
marshes on the estate have been parcelled out and 
appropriated from time immemorial, and are held 
by a tenure little short of fee-eimple. The ne- 
groes are indebted to Nat Turner* and Tappan fw 
a curtailment of some of their privileges. As » 
sincere friend to the blacks, I have much regretted 
the reckless interference of these persons, on ac- 
count of the restrictions it has become, or been 
thought, necessary to impose. Since the exploit 
of the former hero, they have been forbidden to 
preach except to their fellow-slaves, the propeKy 
of the same owner ; to have public funerals, unless 
a white person officiates ; or to be taught to read 
and write. Their funerals formerly gave them 
great satisfaction, and it was customary here to fur- 
nish the relations of the deceased with bacon, spirit, 
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flour, Btigtir, and butter, with which a grand eniei- 
tainnieiit, in their way, was got up. We were 
once much amuaed by a hearty fellow reqnes^■ 
ing hia mistreae to let him have hia funeral 
during his lifetime, when it would do him some 
good. The waggiah request was granted ; and, I 
venture to say, dtere never was a funeral, the sub- 
ject of which enjoyed it so much. When permit- 
ted, some of our negrQes preached with great 
fluency. I was present a few years since when as 
Episcopal minister addressed the people, by ap- 
pointment. On the . concluBion of an excellent 
aermon, a negro preacher rose and thanked the 
gentleman kindly for hia discourse, but frankly 
told him the congregation ' did not understand hia 
lingo.^ He then proceeded himself, with great Te- 
hemence and volubility, coiniDg words where they 
had not been made to his hand, or rather hia 
tongue, and impressing his hearers, doubtlese, with 
a decided opinion of his superiority over hia white 
co-labourer in the field of grace. My brother and 
I, who own contiguous estates, have lately erected 
a chapel on the line between them, and have em- 
ployed an acceptable minister of the Baptist per- 
suasion, to which the negroes almost exclusively 
belong, to afford Uiem religious instruction. Ex- 
cept as a preparatory step to emancipation, I cwt- 
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aider h exceedingljr impolitic, eren u regards thfl 
■lavas themselves, to permit them to read and 
write : ' Where ignorance ii bliss, 'tis folly to be 
wise.' And it is certainly impolitic as regards 
their maaters, ob the principle (hat ' knowledge is 
power.* My aervanu have not as long bol)'day« 
as those of most other persons. I allow three 
days at Christmas, and a day at each of three 
other periods, besides a little time to work their 
patches, or, if very busy, I sometimes prefer to 
work, them myself. Most of the ancient pastimes 
have been lost in this neighbourhood, and religion, 
mock or real, has sncceeded them. The banjo, 
their national instnimen^ is known but in name, or 
in a few of the Umes which have survived. Some 
of the yotmger negroes sing and dance, but the 
evenings and holydaya are nsually occupied in 
working, in visiting, and in praying and singing 
hymns. The primitive customs and sports are, I 
believe, better preserved farther South, where 
slaves were brought from Africa long alter they 
ceased to come here. 

"6th. *The provision usually made (ot their 
food and clothing ; for those who are too young or 
loo old to labour.' My men receive twelve quarts 
of Indian meal (the abundant and universal allow- 
ance in this state), 7 salted herrings, and 2 lbs. 
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smoked bttcon or 3 lbs. of pork a week ; the other 
hands proportionaUy less, But^generally speaking, 
theix food w issued duly, with the exception of 
meal, and coosisla of fish or bacon for breakfast, 
and meat, fresh or salted, wiA vegetables, when- 
ever we can provide them, for dinner ; or, for a 
month or two in the spring, fresh fish cooked with 
a little b^coit- This mode is rather more expen- 
sive to me than that of weekly rations, but more 
comfortable to the servants. Superannuated or in- 
Talid slaves draw their provisions regularly once a 
veek ; and the moment a child ceases to be nour- . 
iehed by its mother, it receives 8-quarta of mealj 
(more than it can consume), and ^ lb. of lard. Be- 
sides the food (Urnisbed by me, nearly all the ser- 
vants arc able to make some addition from their 
private stores ; and there is, among the adults, 
hardly an instance of one so improvident as not to 
do it. He must be an unthrifty fellow indeed who 
caooot realise the wish of the famous Henry IVth 
in regard to the French peasantry, and enjoy his 
fowl on Sunday. I always keep on hand, for the 
use of the negroes, sugar, molasses, &c., which, 
though not regularly issued, are applied for on the 
slightest pretexts, and frequently no pretext at all, 
and are never refused except in cases of miscon- 
duct. In regard to clothing : — the men and boys 
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receive a winter coat and troueera of strong; clodi, 
3 shirts, a siaut pair of shoes and socks, and 3 pair 
of BUmnier pantaloons, every year; a hat about every 
second year, and a great-coat and blanket every 
third year. Instead of great-coats and hats, the 
women have large capes to protect the bust in bad 
weather, and handkerchiefs for the head. Th« 
articles furnished are good and serviceable ; and, 
with their own acquisitions, make their appearance 
decent and respectable. Oa Sunday they are eren 
fine. The aged and invalid are clad as tegulariy 
as the rest,' but less substantially. Mothers re- 
ceive a little raw cotton, in proportion to the num- 
ber of children, with the privilege of having the 
y«m, when spun, woven at my expense. I provide 
them with blankets. Orphans are pot with careful 
women, and treated with tenderness. I am at- 
tached to the little slaves, and encourage familiarity 
among them. Sometimes, when I ride near the 
quarters, they come running after me with the most 
whimsical requests, and are rendered happy by the 
distribution of some little donation. The clothing 
described is that which is given to the crop hands. 
Home servants, a numerous class in Virginia, are 
of course clad in a different and very superior 
manner. I neglected to mention, in the proper 
place, that there are on each of my pUntations » 
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kitchen, an oven, and one m more cooka ; and that 
each hand is furnished with a tin bucket for hia 
food, which is carried into the field by little ne- 
groes, who also supply the labourers with water. 

"7. 'Their treatment when sick.' Hy negroes 
go or are carried, aa soon as thoy are attacked, to 
ft spacious and well-ventilated hospital, near the 
mansion-Kuuse. They are diere received by an 
attentive nurse, who has an assortment of medi- 
cine, additional bedclothingt and the command of 
«a much light food as she may require, either from 
the table or the store-room of the proprietor. Wine, 
asigo, rice, and other little comforts appertaining to 
aoch an establishment, are always kept on hand. 
The condition of the sick is much better than that 
«f the poor whites or Iree coloured people in the 
neighbourhood. 

"S. 'Their rewards. and punishments.' I oc- 
caaionally bestow little gratuities for good conduct, 
and particularly afler harvest; and hardly ever re- 
fuse a favour asked by those wtto faithfully perform 
their duly. Vicious and idle servants are punished 
with stripes, moderately inflicted ; to wl»ch, in the 
case of thel^ is added privation of meat, a seven 
puniBhment to those who are nerer suffered to be 
without it on any other account. From my limited 
obMmtion, I think that BerranU to the North worit 
r2 
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BHich harder than our slaves. I was educated at 
a college in one of the free states, and, on my ra- 
tum to Vir^nia, was struck with tha contrasL I 
was ashuished at the number of tile domestics, 
and actnallj' worried my mother, mnch to- my con- 
trition since, to reduce the establiahment I say 
to my contrition, because, afler eighteen years resi- 
dence in the good old Dominion, I find myself sor- 
lounded by a troop of servants about as numerous 
as that against which I formerly so loudly ex- 
claimed: While on this subject it may not be 
amiss to state a case of manumission, nhich 
occurred about three years since. My nearest 
neighbour, a man of immense wealth, onned a 
favourite servant, a fine fellow, with polished man- 
ners and excellent disposition, who reads and 
writes, and is thoroughly versed in the duties of a 
butler and housekeeper, in the performance of 
which he was trusted without limit. This man 
was, on the death of his master, emancipated, with 
a legacy of te.OOO, besides about CZ.OOO more 
which he had been permitted to accumulate, and 
had deposited with his master, who had given him 
credit for it The use that this man, apparently 
80 well qualified for freedom, and who has had an 
oppmtnnity of travelling and of judging for him- 
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Mif, makea of hia money and his time, is some- 
vhat remarkable. In coHseqnence ol' his exem< 
pla(7 conduct, fee has been permitted to reside in 
Uie state, and for very moderate wages accopies 
the same situation he did in the old riatablishment ; 
and will probably continne to occnpy it as long as 
be lives. He has no children «( his own, but has 
put a little girl, a relation of his, to school. Ex- 
cept in this instance, and in the purchase of a few 
plain articles of furniture, his freedom and his 
Boney seem not much to have benefited hifk. A 
servant of mine, who is intimate with him, thinks 
he is not as happy as he was before his liberation. 
Several other servants were freed at the same 
time, with smaller legacies, but I do not know 
what has become of them. 

" I do not regard negro slavery, however miti- 
gated, as a Utopian system, and have not in- 
tended 80 to delineate it. But it exists, and the 
difficult of removing it is felt and acknowledged 
by all save the fanatics, who, like ' fools, ruah in 
where angels dare not tread.' It is pleasing to 
know that its burdens are not too heavy to be 
borne. That the treatment of slaves in this stat« 
ja humane, and even indulgent, may be inferred from 
tba fact of ilieiT rapid iaciMBe and gi*at longnity. 
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I beli«T« ibst, ctmstiUUed u they are, morally and 
pbysicallj, tbey are u happy as any peasantry in 
the world ; and I venture to affirm, aa the reault 
of my reading and inquiry, that in no coon^ n« 
the labourers bo liberally and inTariably ai^iplied 
with bread and meat aa are the negro alavea of the 
United States. However great the dearth o( pro- 
visioDs, famine ufrver reaches them. 

" P. 8. — It might have been stated above, that on 
tiiis estate there are about 160 blacks. With tha 
exception of infants, there has been in eigfaleen 
months but oite death that I remember, that ot a 
man fully 65 years of age. The bill for medical 
attendance from the aeaond day of last November, 
c(»iq)rising upwards of a year, is leu than fott^ 
dollars." 

" Sm, — Some eight or ten daya ago, I received a 
letter from Mr. • • • • • of Richmond, asking me 
to Bsust him in (iimishing yon wilh information 
respecting the condition of our slaves in this part 
of Virginia, and enclosing an extract fram your 
letter to him, stating the points ml which yon most 
desired precise infomstion. I was at that time 
holding one of my courts, and my circuit is not 
yet over. In conaequence of this, I have had very 
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little time to tarn my attention to the subject, and I 
fear that what I am about to say will very feebly 
aid you in the patriotic task you have uodertakeiit 
of endeaTOBiing to allay the feelings engendered 
at the North by the falsehoods of the abolitioniste. 
Indeed, so preased am I for time, that I would, aa Mr. 
***** suggesta {in the «veat of my court inter- 
fering with the task), obtain the assistance of soma 
intelligent neighbour, if I could find one wilting to 
nndenake it. But, having failed in this endeavmir, 
and feeling deeply the importance of giving a true 
picture of the Soulhein slave to the Northern abo- 
litioDiBt, which can only be doae by comparing the 
accounts you may receive from different quarters, 
I proceed to answer your inquiries as fully aa my 
engagements permit, premHing that my remarks 
as to the coaditioa of the alaves apply exclusively 
to their treaUnent and condition in the Valley of 
Virginia, which is, aa you know, a grain-growing 
portion of the state. The cotton and tobacco por- 
tion of it might exhibit some variety in thia 
picture. I have lived in all, but confine myself 10 
the place of my [»«sent residence. 

" 1 am not certain that I understand the scope of 
tfae first inquiry, ' The laws for ib& govenunent 
of the master and the slave in Virginia.' Proper- 
ly speaking, there are no laws affecting this lellk 
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lion. Both are under the protection of the Uw to 
z certain extent. The muter wonld be panished 
for any na^hem or felony committed on the slave, 
but it has been decided that no prosecution wiD 
lie agamst him, even for excessive beating, not 
amoDDting to mayham or felony. It has never 
been found necessary to enact laws for die gorem- 
menl of the master in his treatment of the slave, 
for reasons that will appear hereafter. 

" We have many laws respecting slaves, cimtral- 
ling them in cer^in particulars, 'rhus, they are 
not allowed to. keep or oairy military weapons — 
nor to leave home without a written permission— 
nor to assemble at any meeting-house or other 
place in the nighl, under preteace of religious •iror- 
ship — BOr at any school, for the purpose of being 
taught to read or write— nor to trade and go at 
large as freemen — nor to hire themselves out — nor 
to preach or exhort. Some of the penalties for ■ 
violation of these laws are imposed -upon the mas- 
ter, for permitting his slave to do certain acts ; in 
other cases the slave is liable to be taken before a 
justice of the peace, and punished by stripes, 
never exceeding thirty-nine. 

" Slaves emancipated by their masters are direct- 
ed to leave the state within twelve months from 
the date of their emancipation. 
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" These laws, and ereiy other having the appear- 
ance of rigonr towards the slave, are neatly dead 
letters upon our statute book, unless during times 
of excitement, or since the efforts of the abolitioD- 
Mt« have reanimated them. I have, nntil lately, 
scarcely known an instance in whieb diey have 
been enforced. 

" It is «qually rare to witness the trial of a slave 
for any escept very serious crimes. There are 
many ofiencee committed by them, for which a 
freeman would be sent to the pMiitentiary, that are 
not noticed at all, or punished by a few stripe* . 
under the directions of the master. 

" When tried for a crime, it is before a court of 
at least five magistrates, who must b^ unanimous to 
cMivict. They are not entitled to a trial by jury, 
but it is acknowledged on all hands that this is a 
benefit, and not a disadvantage. The magistrates 
are more respectable than common jurors, and, 
being generally slave-holders diemselves, they feel 
a certain sympathy with the prisoner, or, at all 
events, an absence of that prejudice to which com 
mon jurors are very subject. 

" Slaves may be taught, and many of them are 
taught, in their owner's family. They are allowed ' 
to attend religious worship conducted by white 
ministeis, and to receive from them religious in- 
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atnictioD. la point of fmci, the^ go where they 
{^eaa« on Soitdays, and at all other times wh«n 
they are not engaged in labour. 

" i. ' The righta and duties of slaves,' as a dis- 
tinct clam, are not defined by law. They depend 
upon usage or cnstom, which controls the will of 
the master. Thus, the law does not recognise 
their right to hold property, bat no instance is 
koown of the master's interfering with dieir little 
Kcqoisitions ; and it often happens, that they are 
considerable enough to purehaae themselves and 
family. In sncb cases I have never known die 
master to exact from the slave the full price that 
he might have obtained from others. In the same 
manner, the quantity and quality of food and cloth- 
ing, the hours of labour and rest, the holydays, 
the privileges, &c. of the slave, are regulated by 
cnstOBi, to depart materially from which would 
diagrttce the master in public opinion. 

" 3. ' The domestic relations of the master and 
slave.' On this sabject the grossest misrepresent- 
ations have been made. It seems to be imagined 
St the North that our society is divided horizon' 
(oUy. All above the line, tyrants— ^all belOw it, 
tremUing, crouching slaves. Nothing can ba 
more unlike the real picture. The intercourse be- 
tween the master and slave is Jund, lespeelful, and 
— -- '^ching to inlimscy. It most be rscoUected, 
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that the; have beaa brought up together, and of^ea 
form attachmeata that are never broken. The 
■erranta about the houae ata treated rather as 
humble friends thui otherwiae. Those employed 
differently have less intercoure* with the white 
family ; but, when they meet, there is a ciril, and 
often cwdial greeting on both sides. The slaves 
generally look upon their masters and mistreiBes 
as theii protectors and friends. They seldom, I 
am persuaded, diink of the injustice or cruelty 
of being held in bondage, unless they have tasted 
of the tree of kiMwte^e to which they are invited 
by some Satanic abolitionist. Bom staves, and 
familiarized with their condition, they have no 
wish to change it when led to ihemaelves. When 
they compare it with that of the poor labonnng 
whites in their own neighbourhood, no envy is ex- 
cited, but an opposite sentiment. The slave of a 
gentleman universally considers himself a superior 
being to 'poor white folks' They take prids in 
their master's prosperity; identify his interests widi 
their own; frequently assume his name, and even 
his title, and speak of his farm, his crops, and 
other possessions, as their own ; and well, indeed, 
may they employ this language, for they know that 
the greater part of the profits is liberally devoted 
to their use. 
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" In their natare the Blaves Etre generally afiectioil' 
ate, and particululy so to ihe children of th« 
family, which lays the foundation of the attach- 
menta I have spoken of, continuihg throogh life. - 
The children are always favourites, and the feeling 
is reciprocated. It is a great mistake to suppose 
that the children are permitted to tyrannise over 
the slaves, young or old, and that they leam in this 
way domiaeenng habile. Some may, but mora 
frequently there is rather too much familiarity be- 
tween the white females and children of a family, 
uid the slaves of the same description. The 
children play together on terms of great equality, 
and if the white child gives a .blow, he is apt to 
have it returned with interesL At many tables 
you will find the white children rising from them, 
with their little handa full of the best of every 
thing, to carry to their imrsee or playmates ; and I 
have often known them to deny themselves for ^ 
the sake of dieir favourites. These propeDsitiggj 
are encouraged, and every thing like violence or 
tyranny strictly prohibited. The consequence 
that when the young master (or mistress] iis in- 
stalled into his full rights of property, he finds 
■round him no alien hirelinga, ready to quit hiy 
service upon the slightest provocation, but attached 
and faithful friends, known to him irom his infancy, 
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Mid willing to share his fortunes, wherever thef 
may cany him> The cannextoD is more that of 
tile Seottiah clansman Aan of Ae English serf in 

' times past, and it influences all dieir future ioler- 
courae. The old gray-headed serranta are ad- 
dressed by almost every member ef the white family 
sa uncles or aunte. The others are treated with 
at least as much respectful familiarity as if they 
were white labourers, and 1 should aay with more. 
FuUy aware of their standing and cousequence, 
ihey never hesitate to apply to their masters and 
miatreBBes in every difficulty. If they have any 
want, they expect to be relieved — if they are mal- 
treated, they ask redress at their hands. Seldom 
Of never are appeals of thia kind made in vain, 
bjury to the slave from any quarter is regarded aa 
an injury to the maater. On no subject is a Vir- 
ginian more sensitive ; for he considers himself 
bound, by every moral obligaUon, to protect and de- 
kad his slave. If he is carried before a justice 
for any oflence, the maater accompanies him ; if 
he is arraigned before the courts, the master em- 
ploys counsel, and does every thing in his power 
to sea that he has justice. In fact, the disposition 
ia -to screen the slave by every possible means, 

- ffnn when his guilt is apparent, and 1 have known 
^p^ canied to vei; unjustifiable lengths. In short, 
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u far as my observation haa extended, and I hare 
been in free as well as slave sUtes, I do not hesi- 
tate to affirm, that llie domestic relations of ^e 
master ajid slave are of a more familiar, confiden- 
tial, and even respectful character, than those of 
the employer and hireling elsewhere. 

"4. ' The usual duration of the labour of the 
slave' is from sunrise to sunset, with the excep- 
tion of about one hour and a half allowed for 
breakfast, and from 12 to 2 o'clock for dinner. Id 
harvest-time diey get out somewhat earher. But 
any extraordinary diligence during this period is 
more than made up by their being allowed, at iu 
termination, a few day^ to labour for themselves, or 
for others irtio have not finished, and tram whom 
they receive wages. The women in this part of 
.■the state do very little field-work. They are en- 
gaged in spinning, cooking for the ont-hands, and 
taking care of the children. Few women ara 
worth their victuals and clothes. Their labours 
are very light and [vofitless. A white labouring 
womali will do double as much. 

" 5. ' The liberty usually allowed him, his holy- 
days and amusements, the manner in which they 
usually pass thsir evenings and holydays.' Under 
these heads may be classed various privileges en- 
joyed by the slsve. When he is not at vgdi he 
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ia under no restriction or anrveillance. He goes 
vhere he pleases, seldom taking the trouble to ask 
for a pass ; and if he is on the fann at the appoint- 
ed houra, no inquiry ja made how he has employed 
the interval. The regular holydays are two at 
Easter, two at Whitsuntide, and a week at Christ< 
mas. These he enjoys by prescription, and others, 
such as Saturday evenings, by the indulgence of 
his master. He pasaea them in any way he pleases. 
Generally they are spent in visiting from house to 
house, and in various amusements. His favourite 
one, if he can raise a violin, is danciag. But this, 
un fortunately i is going out of fashion, both with 
whites and blacks, and no good substitute has been 
found for it. They however assemble at their 
cabins to laugh, chat, sing, and tell stories, with all 
imaginable glee. To see them under these cir- 
cumstances, you would never suppose they were 
groaning imder oppression, or brooding over mel- 
ancholy thoughts. It would grieve an abolitionist 
to hear their free and joyous peals of lau^ter, 
and their light-hearted conversation. No present 
car« aeems to annoy, no anticipated sorrow to de- 
ject them, but they surrender themselves fully and 
entirely to the enjoyment of the passing moments. 
They know that, under all circumstances, their 
tnajten must provide for them. Of coiuae thejr 
s2 



hart DO anxiety about tbetr families, or ^e'bihim 
of crops, or the course of iho teuoDs, or the boiw 
lors of debt, or n,ay other of [he many circumstaQ- 
ces which imbitter the life of the freeman, and 
render sad or thoughtful the gayest disposition. 
Hence they aj^iear to be, and they are proTerbiaUy-, 
the merriest people in the "World; and it seems 
cruel to awain them from their dream of happi- 
ness, to tantalize themwithprospecis thai can never 
be realized. 

" Other of the slaves who are more provident 
employ a portion of their holydayi and evenings 
in working for themselves. Each head of a fami}y, 
or married man or womaiii baa a cabin allotted for 
his <x her accommodation. These cabins are 
usually made of logs,- chinked and plastered, with 
l^ank or dirt floors. Some proprietors build them 
of brick or stone, or framed wood, but 1 do not be- 
lieve the slaves generally prefer them. They Uke 
the large, open firepUee of the cabin, where a 
dozen or more can sit round the blazing hearth, 
filled with as much wood as would supply a patent 
stove for ten days. Sloves they abomiiMte, aod 
Bmall RumfordiZed fireplacesl Near their cabiss 
they have ground allotted for their garden and patek 
of corn. Id their gardens they have every vegeta- 
ble tiiey choose to cultivate, besides raising pump- 
kins, broom-corn, &c., in their masters' com^elda. 
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Most of them are pormitled to raise a hog, ts %s- 
poaa f^ aa t)ieT pleaae, and thaae hogs are invari- 
aUjr thelargeat and fatteK on the Tana. They 
also raise fowla of every deBcription, and sell 
them for the moat part to their owiiera, at a fair 
pnoe. Their allowance of food is never diminish- 
ed on these accouula. Their hog, their fowls, ' 
their vegetables, their brooma, and bashets, and 
flag chain, and ntanr other articles, diey are allow- 
ed to sell for the purpoee of purchaeing Sunday 
clothes and linery, to show off at meetings and 
other public occaaions. In this way, those who are 
St all industrious are enabled to appear aa well 
dreased as any peaaaMiry in the world. ■ The pic- 
ture drawn in an article I have found and cut from 
the Vi^^ian, a paper published in this place, ia 
■tric^ a correct i»e, and leaves me no more to 
my on this part «f the subject.* 

" 6. ' The provision made for Aeix food and 
clotlung, for ^ose wbo are toe young or too old to 
labour.' The alsTes always prefer Indian eom- 
meal to Aour. Of this, the old and young, in this 
patf of Virginia, Afr allowed jmt as much aa they 
dan eat or dettrvj/. "Riey have, besides, a certain 
quantity of bacon given out t/yery week, amounting 
M about jialf a pound a day for each labourer «" 
cl from ■ Mtw to iIm adiUc <tf Uw Albuij Daily 
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grown person. Vhen they bave beef or fiflb, the 
allowance of bacon ie less ; but, as it is the food 
they love best, they have always a portion of it. 
Besides this, they have milk and vegetables on 
most farms in abundance, without touching their 
own stores. The old and infinn fare like the rest, 
unless their situation requires coffee, sugar, Ac., 
which are always provided. The young slaves have 
also their meats, but less in quantity, and ibey de- 
pend more npon bread, milk, and vegetaUes. To 
look at them, you would see at once they are welt 
fed. On small farms the slaves fare belter than 
on large ones, there being little difference in the 
food of the whiles and blacks, except in aniclea 
(tf mere litxiiry4 But, on the largest, their usual 
alloTance is that which I have mentioned. They 
harft three meals a, day, and it is rare to see them 
oating what Aey call dry bread at any one. 

" Their allowance of clothing is quite uniform, 
and consists of a hat, a^lanket, two suite of clothes, 
three shirts or shifts, and two pair of shoes, a year. 
The winter suit is of strong linsey cloth ; ih« 
summer, of linen for the men, and striped cottcm 
for the women. The men's cloth is dressed and 
fulled. The children have linsey and cotton gai^ 
menta. but no shoes or hat, until they are ten or 
eleven years old, and begin to do Mmething. 
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Their beds are BometimeB of feather, geDeraUy 
of straw, and are well furnished : some prefer to lie 
like the Indiana, on their blankets. 

Comparing their situation in respect to food and 
clothing with our own white labourers, I would say 
that it is generally preferable. In each cue, much 
depends on Ae industry and management of the 
party ; bat there is this difference, that ^e slave, 
bowerer lazy or improvident, is famiahed with food 
and clothing at regular periods, which the white 
man of the same temperament is unable to pro- 
cure. When the white man, too, is so old and in- 
firm that he can no longer labour, his situation is . 
truly deplorable, if he has laid up nothing for sup- 
port But the old and infirm slave is still support- 
ed by his master, with the same care and attention 
as before. He cannot even set him free without 
providing for his maintenance, for our law makes 
his estate liable. 

" 7. ' Their treatment when sick.' Being con- 
sidered as valuable property, it might "naturally be 
concluded that tbey would be properly attended to 
ffh^n sick. But better feelings than any connect, 
ed with their value as prc^rty prompt the white 
family to {Wy every attention. to ihe sick slave. If 
it is deemed at all necessary, a physician is imme- 
diately called in. On large farms he is frequently 
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employed by Uie year ; but, if not, h« is sent for 
trhenever there ia occasion for hia services. If 
the slave is a hireling, our law compels the owner, 
not the hirer, to pay the physician's fees, so that the 
latter has erery motive of interest to senil for a 
physician, without being liable for the expense. 
Where there are many slaves together, the pro- 
prietor sometimes erects an hospital, provided with 
nurses and the usual accommodations. In all 
cases coming under my observation, whatever is 
necessary for the comfort of the sick is furnished, 
as far as the master has means. They are fre- 
quently visited by the white family, and whatever 
Uiey wish to have is supplied. Such indulgence, 
and even tenderness, is extended to them on these 
occasions, that it sometimes induces the lazy to 
feign sickness ; but I have never known them, in 
these suspected cases, to be hurried to their work 
until their deception became manifest, or the repprt 
of the physician justified iU It is my decided 
conviction, that the poor labourers of no country 
under heaven are better taken care of than tha 
sick slaves in Virginia. There may be, and no 
doubt are, exceptions to many of theae observa- 
tions ; but I speak of their general treatment as I 
have known it, or heard it reported. 
" 8. ' Their rewards and puntshmentai' Of re- 
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wards, properly Bpeakingi the alarea have few^ 
of iudalgences they have many, but they are not 
employed as rewards, for all usually partake in 
them without discrinuDatioii. The syatem of re- 
wards has not, to my knowledge, been fairly tried. 
Sometimes slaves who hare conducted themselves 
well, or laboured diligently, are allowed more time 
than others to attend to their own affairs, or per- 
mitted to trade on their own account, paying some 
small sum, and they are treated, of course, with 
greater respect and confidence than the idle and 
wordiless. But t know of no instance in which 
specific rewards have been offered for specific acts 
of good conduct. In this respect they are treated 
much like soldiers and sailors. 

" As to their punisfaments, about which so man^ 
falsehoods have been published, they are rare, and 
seldom disproportioned to the offence. Our laws 
are mild, and make little discrimination between 
slaves and free whites, except in a few poUtical 
offences. The punishments inflicted by the mas- 
ter partake of the same character. The moral 
sense of the community would not tolerate cruelty 
in a master. I know of nothing which would bring 
him more surely into disgrace. On a farm where 
there may be one hundred slaves, there will not, 
perhaps, be one punished on account of his nark 
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during the y«Br, although it ia often dona in a 
c&reless, slovenly mimier, and not half as much aa 
» white labourer would do. For iusolent and on- 
ruly conduct to their overseen, for quarrelling and 
fighting with each other, far thefi and o&er ofl^^ices, 
which would send the white man ta the whippibg- 
post or penitentiary, they are punished more fre- 
quently, but always with moderation. Very often 
they ear ape altogether, when the white man would 
certainly be punished. I have lived in different 
parts of Virginia for more than 30 years since my 
attention has been directed to such anbjects ; and 
I do not recollect half a dosen iastances in irtiich 
I ever saw a grown slave stripped and whipped. 
Such a spectacle is almost aa rare as to see a 
similar punishment inflicted on a white man. 
When it is considered that, except for. the highest 
grade of crimes, the punishment of the slave is 
left pretty much (practically) to his master's dis- 
cretion, I am persuaded it will be found that they 
are in this respect in no worse condition than la- 
bourers elsewhere. No other punishment is in- 
flicted except' stripes or blows. They are not im- 
prisoned, or placed upon short allowance, or con- 
demned to any cruel or unusual punishments from 
which white persons are exempted. The disgust- 
ingprinta of the abolititmists are mare fancy piecaa. 
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to which then is nothing amcmg us bearing aiqr 
aiiaJlLtude. 

" Ths wont feature in our sociely, and the most 
revolting, is the "piu-chase and sale of slaves; and 
it is this which renders their situations precarious 
and uncomfortable, and occasione them more un- 
easiness than all other causes combined. On this 
subject I will submit a few observations before I 
close this letter. So far as the traffic is Cbufined 
to the neighbourhood, it is of htile consequence, 
and is oflen done for the accommodation of the 
slave. It breaks no ties of kindred, and occa* 
sions only a momentary pang, by transferring the 
slave from the master who perhaps is no longer 
able to keep him, to one as good who is able, or 
who purchases because he owns his wife or child, 
&c. It is the sale to negro-buyers by profession 
which is in general so odious to the slave, although 
there are instances in which these artful men prevail 
with thetn to apply to their owners to be sold. 
Such sales, except in the rare instance just al- 
luded to, are never voluntarily made of slaves 
whose conduct and character are good. Masters 
will not part with their slaves but from sheer ne- 
cessity, or for flagrant delinquencies, which in other 
countries would be punished by deportation at 
least. Thousands retain them when they know 
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full weli that their pecuniaty condition would be 
greatly improved by selling, or even giving them 
Kway. It is the last property the master can be 
induced to part with. Nothing but the dread of 
ft jait wiU prevail with kim. Negro-traders, al- 
though there are many among us, are univeraalty 
despised by the master, and detested by the body 
of the slaves. Their trade is supported by the 
misfortunes of the master, and the crimes or mis- 
conduct of the slave, and not by the will of either 
party, except in a fen instances. Sometimes the 
slave, after committing a theft or other crime, will 
abscond, for fear of detection ; or will be enticed 
away from his master's service by holding out to 
him false hopes ; and perhaps the negro-buyer 
himself is the decoy. If caught, he in generally 
sold, for the sake of the example to other slaves. 
From these sources the negro-buyers are supplied ; 
but it does not happen, in one case out of a thou~ 
sand, that the master willingly sells an honest, 
faithful slave. The matt doing so would be 
looked upon as a sordid, inhuman wretch ; and be 
shunnedbyhis neighbours and countrymen of re- 
spectable standing. 

" I believe, if any plan could be fallen upon to 
remove our slaves to a place where they would be 
willing to go, and where their condition would bo 
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probably improved, that mAny, very many masters 
would be ready to mfummit them. An opinion 
is entertained by increasing numbers, ihat slav« 
labour is loo expensive to be continued in a grain- 
growing state, if its place can be supplied by free- 
men. In other wtmis, that the free labourer would 
cost less, and work harder, than the slave. But 
the slaves ihemselveB are unwilling to go to Libe- 
ria, and very few would accept their freedom on 
that condition. Some, already emancipated, re- 
main in the elate, incurring the constant risk of 
being sold as slaves. To send them to any part 
of our own country without worldly knowledge or 
capital, is deemed by moat masters false humanity ; 
and to retain them here in the condition of free 
negroes is impossible. 

" Until some plan can be suggesled to remove 
these difficulties, under the guidance and direction 
of the constituted authorities, we are averse to all 
agitation of the subject. We know it will be at- 
tended with danger to one class, and will increase 
the burdens and privations of the other. Hence 
our indignation at the movements of the Northern 
abolitionists, who are meddiiug with a subject ihey 
know nothing about. Let them come among us, and 
■ee the actual condition of the slaves, as well as 
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of tbe whites, and I am p«nuad«d all wboae inten- 
lious are really good, wotdd, oa their return, advise 
their deluded co-operators to desist from agitation. 
" I have thus endeavoured to answer your inqui- 
ries ; but 1 know that the sketch is imperfect. I 
have had but a part of a day to do it in, and I have 
been obliged to omit many pertinent observations. 
But, if you wish fuller information on any partlcu* 
lar point, I shall be happy to communicate with 
you furOier, and in a few more days shall be at 
greater leisure. 

" Very respectfully, I am, sir, 

" Your obedient servant," 

The abolitionists are accustomed to ascribe the 
kind treatment of the master to his slave to a mere 
interested feeling. It is his interest to treat him 
well, that he may derive the greater benefit from 
hia services. Admitting, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that this is (he case, it may be asked, what 
more eflectual security can be offered agamst cru- 
elly and oppression, or one more extensive in its 
operation, than that imiversal principle which more 
or less influences the conduct of all mankind ? It 
were well if we all had the same direct and pal- 
pable interest in doing good, for the world would be 
the better for it in every respect. But is it tnie that 
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the loere pectmisry interest of the master in hJi 
slave conatitules ihe sole security for his kind 
treatment ? The preceding letters indicate tliat the 
best ii^puIacB of humanity operate in behalf of the 
slave, and that their social and domestic relations 
naturally tend to produce feelings of benevolence 
on one handi gratitude on the other. 

The BtatementH in these letters are corroborated 
by the. author of a late excellent work, entitled 
" The South-West j By a Yankee," who is under- 
stood to be Professor Ingraham. Speaking of dio 
different deportment of Northern Mid native South' 
ern planters towards their slaves, he observes i 

" Northerners are entirely unaccustomed to their 
habits, which are perfectly understood and appre- 
ciated by Soulhemers, who have been familiar with 
Africans from childhood ; whom they have had for 
their nurses, playmates, and ' bearers ;' and be- 
tween whom and themselves a reciprocal and very 
natural attachment exists, which, on the gentle- 
man's part, involuntarily extends to the whole 
coloured race, exhibited in a kindly feeling and 
condescending familiarity, for which he receives 
gratitude in return. On the part of the slave, this 
attachment is msnifesied by an afTection and faith- 
fulness which only cease with life. Of this stale 
of feeling, which a Southern life and etkicatioQ 
t3 
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can only give, th« Northemer biowa nothing." — 
"The slave always preftre a Southern maater, be- 
caose he knowa h« will be understood by him. 
Hia kiadly feelings towards, and his aympathiea 
with slaves, as such, are as honourable to hia heart 
w gratifying to th« subjects of them. He treats 
with suitable allowance those pecnUarities of the 
race, which the unpractised Northerner wilt con- 
strue into idleness, obstinacy, revenge, or hatred." 
Here follows another picture of the honors of 
fttavery, by the same hand. The author, after de- 
scribing some not very agreeable peculiarities m 
the mode of keeping the 8abbaih at Natchez, on 
the Mississippi, adds ; 

" But this unpleasing picttn'e of a Sabbath 
morning has brighter teinta to redeem the graver 
character of its moral shades. Of all that pictur- 
esque multitude of holyday slaves, two thirds, the 
majority of whom are women, are on their way to 
church, into whose galleries they congregate at the 
hour of divine service in great numbers, and wor- 
ship with an apparent devoutness and attention, 
which beings, who boast intellects of a higher 
order, might not disdain to imitate. The female 
slaves very generally attend church in tiiis country ; 
but whether to display their tawdry finery, of which 
they are fond to a proverb, or for a better puiposa 
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I will not undertime to determine. The males 
prefer coUeciing in little knot* in the alieetB, 
where, imitWng the manners, - bearing, and lan- 
guage of their maatera^ they ciHmnencGt witfa 
grave facea and in pompous language, selectisg 
hard, higlirsoundiog worda^ which are almoat al- 
ways misapplied, and distorted from their original 
sound as weil aa sense, to a most ridiculous ^- 
gree; sstoundiiig their gaping auditors *ob de 
field-oigger claaa,' who cannot boast-aucb envia- 
ble accompliahments." 

We presfiin another pictnre by ihe.same ham] ; 

" Ttie littls candidates for ' field honours' are 
useleM articles on a plantation during the first 
five or six yeajs of ^eir existence. They ar« 
then to take their first lesson in, the elementary 
fwrt of their education. When tbsy have learned 
their manual alphabet tolerably well, they are 
pl^ed in the field to lake a apell at cotton-picking. 
"Th* first day ia the Held is their proudest day. 
Th« .youi^ negroes look forward te it with as 
much resllessnesa uid impatience aa schoolboys to 
K vacation. Black children are not put to work so 
yooiig as many children of poor parents in the 
North. It is often the case, that the children of the 
doiseslic servanta become, pela ia lbs boiue, and 
tlw playmates of &• white <Mdren of the {upily. 
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No scene can be livelier or more intereating to a 
Northerner, than that vhich ihe negro quarters of t 
well-regulated plRntalion preeeat on a SaUiath 
morning, just before church hours. In every cabin 
th» men are ehaving and dreaaing ; the women, 
arrayed in their gay muslins, are arranging their 
frizzly hair, in which they take no little pride, or 
investigating the condition of their children ; the 
old people, neatly clothed, are quietly conversing 
or smoking about the doors ; and (hose of the 
younger portion who are not tindergoing the in- 
fliction of the wash-tub, are enjoying themselves 
in the shade of- the trees, or around some little 
pond, with as much zest as though slavery and free- 
dom were synonymous terms. When all are 
dressed, and the hour arrives for worship, dtey 
lock up their cabins, and the whole population of 
the little village proceeds to the chapel, where di- 
vine service is performed, sometimes by an officia- 
ting clergyman, and otien by the planter himself, 
if a church-member. The whole plantation is 
also frequently formed into a Sabbath class, which t 
is instructed by the planter or some member of 
his family ; and often, such is the anxiety of th« 
master that they should perfectly understand what 
they are taught, a hard matter in the present BtBt« 
of-their intellect, that no mean* calculated to ad- 
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Vtnce theii progress are left untried. I wu not 
long since shown a rauinacript catechism, drawn 
npwith great care and judgment by a distinguished 
planter, on a plan admirably adapted to ^e com- 
prehension of the negroes." 

" It is now popnlar to treat staves with kind- 
ness ) and those planters who are known to be in- 
humanly rigorous to their slaves, are scarcely 
conntenanced by the more intelligent and humane 
portion of the community. Such instances, how- 
erer, are very rare ; but there are unprincipled 
men everywhere, who will give vent to their ill 
feelings and bad passions, not with less good-will 
upon the back of an indented apprentice, than upon 
that of a purchased slave. Private chapels are 
now introduced npon most of the plantations of ihe 
more wealthy, which are far from any church ; 
SaUiath schools are insiiiuied for the black chil- 
dren, and Bible classes for the parents, which are 
snperfntended by the planter, a chaplain, or some 
6f the female mtmbers of the family. 

" Nor are planters indifferent to the comfort of 
their gray-headed slaves. I have been much af- 
fected at beholding many exhibitions of their kindly 
feeling towards them. They always address them 
in a mild and pleasant manner — as 'Uncle,' or 
•Annty*— titles as peculiur to the old negro and 
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BegreMf u 'boy' and 'girl,' to all undar forty 
years of age. Some old Afiicana are allowed to 
spend their last yean in their houies, withoat do- 
ing any kind of labour; these, if not too itifirm, 
cultivate little patches of ground, on which they 
raise a few vegeiablea — for vegetables grow nearly 
all the year round in this climate — and make a 
little money to purchase a. few extra comforts. 
They are also always receiving presents from 
their masters and mistresses, and the negroes on 
the estate, the latter of whom are extremely de- 
sirous of seeing the old people comfortable. A 
relation of the extra comforts which some plant- 
ers allow their slaves, would hardly obtain credit 
at the North. But you must recollect that Soatk- 
«rn planters are men — and men of feeling — geo- 
erous and high-minded, and possessing as much 
of the ' milk of human kindness' as the scms of 
colder climes — although they may have been edu- 
cated to regard that as right, which a different 
education has led Northerners to consider wrong." 
' To the foregoing testimonials may be added that 
of a sensible correspond en t of the Albany Daily Ad- 
vertiser, who, in a letter dated Oct. 2d, I83S, says : 
" One of the peculiarities which we noticed in 
Washington, and indeed in its vicinity, was the 
univwaal employment of blacks as labourers and 
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mechuiicB. I most confeas, wben I saw them en- 
gsged in respectaUe occupations, iutrusted often 
irith difficult emplojmietitB, well dressed, and appa- 
tentlf happy in their labour, I could not but draw 
a most farourable conclusion us to their actual can- 
ditioD. The galling bonds, of which we heai so 
much from the sympathizing advocates of aboli- 
tion, were not visible ; and, as a race of men, iheae 
■laves were altogether in a decidedly belter posi- 
tion than their idle, dissipated, and reckless breth- 
ren at the North. 

" These persons have kind masterfl in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia ; they are taught to read and 
write, and they have had the gospel preached to 
them. This last consideration is an important one. 
Coleridge says that slavery may be one of the 
means of bringing the sons of Africa into a state 
of grace, and who knows but the huid of Provi- 
dence haa designed this I No abolitionist will 
contend that a heathen of Africa, wild, ignorant, 
and brutal, is happier in his lawless freedom than 
the- Southern slave. Such a position would cover 
its advocate with ridicule. As happiness is com- 
parative, therefore, it cannot be doubted that the 
Southern negro may thank God for having cast his 
lot in a place where his condition is so much bel- 
ter ihaa it could be in his native land." 
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For every circniiiBtaiice faroorable to American 
character and ioMUutions, even Basil Hall is good 
anihority ; and, if we do not mistake, for we hare 
noc bis work at hsjid, after becoming acquainted 
with the situation of the alavea in the South from 
personal obaerrU ion, he declares, in so many words, 
that if it were in his power to do it, he would not 
give them their freedom- 
It has been asked why the slaves occasionally 
run away from their masters if they are so happy 1 
Everybody knows that mankind, whethor bond or 
free, are prone to become disconteuted with the 
etMion in which they are placed. Finding them- 
selves not happy where they ue, they long to 
seek haf^iness elsewhere, in some situation in 
which they fondly imagine it resides; for every 
disappointment in the pursuit only increases our 
ardour to continue the game, and the last lesson 
of life is, that happiness is not to be found in this 
world. To chase it from one imaginary point to 
another; to pursue it through every variety of 
pleasure and occupation, is the lot of man. No 
argument can therefore be drawn against any state 
of society, from the fact that many, or, if you please, 
all, are anxious to escape from it j because, so long 
as there is one which seema to present greater 
aUuiements, it is the law oi our nature to aspire 
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to ill posBession. Such is the longing of the 
s)av« to be free, because he imftgiDes that, like his 
muter, he will be a, geoUeniaii, and enjoy all the 
fancied delights of idleness itnd luxury. His ab; 
sconding is therefore only a proof that, like aH 
the rest of mankind, he is discontented with his 
lot, envies that of others, and runs the universal race 
ailer the same sbailowg that delude the world. 

Do these pictures and this declaration of a 
prejudiced traveller accord with those of the abo- 
litiooiets, or with the fictitious horrors with which 
slavery has been invested in the United States ? 
On the contrary, do they not distinctly indicate that 
the benign spirit of religious and political liberty 
has operated here, as well as everywhere else, to 
mitigate the sufferings of mankind, and strip 
slavery of all its moat obnoxious features T Com- 
pare the situation of the people described in the 
foregoing letters and extracts, with that of the class 
of Africans from whom they are descended ; and 
for this purpose we shall lay before the reader 
some extracts from Mungo Park, who, it will be 
remembered, finally fell a victim la the treachery 
snd barbarism of those who are now the objects 
of such intense sympathy. 

It sfaonld be borne in mind that the slaves of the 
United States are the posteri^ of those Africans, 
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who, by capture in war, and other circunutaaces, 
had become hereditary bondmen in their own coun- 
try, and whose posterity would hare remained ao to 
thia day had they continued there. A compariaoa 
of their respective condition and treatment wil] 
therefore enable ua to decide whether they have lest 
or gained by the transfer to this country, and conse- 
quently whether their happiness has been increased 
or diminished. Our object is nol to challenge any 
credit to the free civilized white man of the United 
States, for treating his slaves mere kindly than the 
African barbarian, bnt to show that nothing has 
been lost to the sum of human happiiiess by that 
transfer. The abolitionists rely on solitary cases, 
unsupported by any proof whatever; we shall ad- 
duce an example, on the testimony of one whose 
atithori^ hae never been questioned. It relates to 
a female slave of the tribe of the Jallonkas, and 
occurred while Mr. Park was travelling with a 
party through the wilderness of that name. They 
were pursued by a hostile tribe ; many of their 
slaves were dispersed in the woods; a party was 
sent in search of them, and, among others, says 
Mr. Park— 

" They likewise brought with them poor Nealee, 
whom they found lying in a rivuleL She was very 
much exhausted, and had crept to the stream in 
hopes to defend herself from the>bees, by throwing 
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irater-over her body ; but this proved ineffectual, 
for she was stung in the most dreadful manner. 
When the slatees had picked out the stings as far 
ae they could, she was cooled with water, and thea 
rubbed with bruised learea ; but the wretched 
woman obstinately refused to proceed farther, de- 
claring she would rather die than walk another 
step. As entreaties and threats were used' in vain, 
the whip was at length applied ; and afier bearing 
patiently a few strokes, she siaried up and walked 
with tolerable expedition for four or fire hoars 
longer, when she made an attempt to run away 
ftom the coffle, but was so very weak that she fell 
down on the grass. Though she was unable to 
rise, the whip was a second time applied, but with- 
out effect ; upon which Karfa told two of the slatees 
to place her on the ass which carried our dry pro- 
Tisions ; but she could not sit erect, and the ass 
being very refractory, it was found impossible to 
carry her forward in that manner. The alatees 
were, however, most unwilling to abandon her, the 
day's journey being nearly ended ; they therefore 
made a sort of litter of bamboo canes, upon which 
she was placed, and tied with slips of bark ; this 
litter was carried on the heads of two elaves, 
one walking before the other, and they were fol- 
lowed by two others, who relieved them occasitin* 
altr. 
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" At daybreak poor Nealee wa« awakened, bnl 
her limbs were now become ao stiff and painful 
that she could neither walk nor stand ; she was 
therefore lifted like a corpse upon the back of the 
ass, and the slatees endeavoured to secure h«r in 
that situation by fastening her hands together under 
the ass's neck, and her feet under the belly, with 
long strips of bark ; but the ass was so very im- 
mlyi that no sort of treatment coald indnce him to 
jHOceed with his load ; and as Nealee made no ex- 
ertion to prerent herself from falling, she ms 
quickly thrown off, and had one of her legs much 
bruised. Every attempt to carry her forward being 
thus found ineffectual, the general cry of the co0e 
was, Kang'legi Kang-legi, ' cut her throat, cut her 
diroat,' an operation I did not wish to see per- 
formed, and therefore marched onward with th« 
foremost of the coifle. I tuul not walked above a 
mile, when one of Karfa's domestic slaves cam« 
up to me with poor Nealee's garment upon (he end 
of hia bow, and exclaimed, Neaitt A^ita — ' Nea- 
lee is lost.' I asked him if the slateea had given 
him the garment u a reward for cutting her throat ; 
he replied, that Karfa and the schoolmaster would 
not consent lo that measure, but had left her on the 
road, where undoubtedly she soon perished, and 
was probably devoured by wild beasts." 

It will be alleged, and such has been the im . 



preBtion endeavoured to be produced by almoBt all 
the late writers on the subject of slavery, that thia 
and similar instances of cruelty may be traced to 
the circumstance of (he white people purchasing 
black slitves on the Coast of Africa. This has 
been held up as the only inducement to those 
wars among the natives, by which captives are 
acquired, and, of consequence, all the horrors at- 
tending the subsequent stages of slavery. Such, 
however, is not the case. Slavery, in its worst form, 
has existed to a great extent in Africa from th« 
earliest ages, long previous to its introduGtion into 
Europe; and, according to the authority of Mr. 
Park, heretofore quoted, at this moment three 
fourths' of the negroes of Africa are in a state of 
hereditary bondage to a race of barbarians, whose 
temper and habits may be gathered from the follow- 
ing extracts from the same and various other 
writers : — 

"We found many of ihe natives dressed in a 
thin French gauze, which they call Bygui; this 
being a light, airy dress, well calculated to display 
the shape of their persons, is much esteemed by 
the ladies. The manners of these females, how- 
over, did not correspond with their dress, for they . 
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Were rade and troublesome to the lut degree. 
They surrounded me in numben, begging fnr am- 
ber beads, Jtc., and were so vehement in their 
solicitations, that 1 found it impossible to resiat 
them. They tore my cloak, cut the buttons from 
my boy's clothes, and were proceeding to other 
outrages, when I mounted my horse and rode 
off, followed for half a mile by a body of these 
harpies." 

Hie following furoishes a still more strildog ex- 
hibition of barbarism. 

" While I was examining the countenance of 
this inhospitable old man, and endeavotu-iug to find 
out tiie cause of the sullen discontent that was visi- 
ble in his eye, he called to a slave who was work- 
ing m i corn-field at a little distance, and ordered 
him to bring his paddle along with him. The 
Dooty then told him to dig a hole in the ground, 
pointing to a spot at no great distance. "Hie slave, 
with his paddle, began to dig a pit in the earth, 
and the Dooty kept muttering and talking to hiai> 
■elf until the pit was almost finished, when he re- 
peatedly proiioimced the word Donialoo — good for 
nothing; Jankra lantn — a real plague — which ex- 
pressions 1 thought could be applied to nobody but 
myself; and as the pit had very much the appear- 
ance of a grave, I thought it prudent to decamp, 
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When IheBisve.wbohad before gone to dia Tillage, 
to my surprise returned Vith the corpse of a boy, 
aboat nine years of age, quite naked. The negro 
carried die body by a teg and an arm, and threw it 
into the pit with a savage indifference which I had 
never before seen. As he covered the body, the 
Doo^ often expressed himself naphuta liltiniala — 
money lost — whence I concluded the boy had been 
one of hia slaves." 

The following examples of barbsrons warfare are 
taken altnost at random from the same work. 
Speaking of the siege of Sai, by the King of Ban- 
barra, Mr. Park says : — 

" After a siege of two months, the townspeople 
became involved in ail the horrors of famine, while 
the king's people were feasting in their trenches; 
they saw with pleasure the miaerable inhabitaats 
of Ski devour the leaves and bark of the Bentmg- 
nee tbU stood in the middle of the town. Find- 
ing, however, the besieged would sooner perish 
than surrender, the king had recourse to treachery. 
He promised that, if fliey would open their gates, 
he would pot no person to death, nor suffer any 
injury, but to the Dooty alone. The Booty was 
sent accMdingly, and immediately put to death. 
Hia aon, in attempting to escape, was caught and 
■uwMcred in the treoohes; and the rest of the 



townspeople were carried amy captive, and sold 
as slaves to the different negro-traders." 

Id travelling from Parra to Balaba, he aays — " I 
imsaed, in the course of this day, the ruins of three 
towns, the inhabitants of which were all carried 
away by Daisy, King of Kaarta, on the same day 
that he took and plundered Yamina." In addition 
lo these exhibitions of the rankest barbarity, we 
learn, from a late traveller through the interior of 
Africa, that the King of Dahomey is engaged in 
perpetual wars, not only for the purpose of acqui* 
ring slaves, but with ihe pious object of watering 
the graves of his ancestors with the blood of hia 
captives. The tombs, palaces, and temples of his 
capital are ornamented with the sculls and jaw- 
bones of his enemies captured in war ; the ftoors 
of his private chambers and halls of audience 
paved, and the roof covered, witb the like trophies 
of stupid, unfeeling barbarism ; and it is consider- 
ed a sufficient cause of war, that the graves of his 
ancestors require " more watering," or thai hia 
palace wants a new covering. 

The same writer states, that on one occasion 
which came within his knowledge, three thousand 
victims were sacrificed at the grave of the mother 
of an Ashantee king, and two hundred elavea 
weekly, for the space of Uiree months. Tfaeae 
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two kingdoms were at that time entirely free from 
the influence of the foreign slave-trade ; the (1»- 
mand for alavea being consequently diminished, 
their value decreased in propcwtion, and they were 
thus wantonly sacrificed to " the genius of injured 
Africa." Shall we waste our syinpathiea on such 
nmoraeleM barbarians, or weep that so many of 
tbeir TJctima have found a refuge in the United 
Slates from auch freedom as this ! shall w« con- 
summate our folly and weakneas by placing onr 
peace and union, our interests and happiness, in 
most imminent jeopardy, for the sake of ezperi- 
menting on incurable barbarism and inflexible 
ignorance? 

In concluding his remarks on the condition of 
dm*es in Africa, Mr. Park delivers the following 
^linion, which is recommended to the attention of 
the abolitionists, not for the purpose of defending 
the odious traffic in slaves by Christian nations, 
but simply as giving the result of the experience 
and reflections of the writer. 

" Such are the general outlines of that system of 
slavery which prevails in Africa, and it j^ evident, 
from its nature and extent, that it is a system of no 
modem date. It probably had its origin in the re- 
mote ages of antiquity, before the Mahometans ex< 
plored a path across the Desert. How far it is 
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maintained and supported by the slave traffic, which 
for two hundred years the nations of Europe* have 
earned on with the natives of the coast, it is 
neither within my province nor in my power to 
explain. If my sentiments should be desired 
concerning the effect which a discontinuance of 
this commerce would produce on the mannera of 
the natives, I should have no hesitation in saying, 
diat in the present unenlightened state of their 
minds, my opinion is, the effect would neither be 
so extensive or beneficial as many wise and worthy 
pwsons fondly expect." 

What is the general state and condition of slaves 
in Africa, may be gathered from the following eX' 
tracts from the same work r — 

" But these restrictions on the power of the 
master extend not to the case of prisoners taken 
in war, nor to slaves purchased with money. AU 
these unfortunate beings are considered as stran- 
gers and foreigners, who have no right to the protec- 
tion of the law ; and may be treated with seventy, or 
sold to a stranger, according to the pleasure of their 
owners. There are, indeed, regular markets, where 

' For an hittoricoJ detail of tbe origie and progim of this 
trade, the reader is refeired to "A TwelrBmoatb'a Reudeoce ia 
Juniiici, bj R. R, Uaddan, U. D," Engluul occupies « coo> 
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aUvea of this deacription are bought and sold ; and 
th« value of a slave in the eye of an African pur- 
chaser increases in proportion to the distance from 
his native kingdom ; for, when slaves are only a feir 
days' journey from the place of their nativity, ihey 
frequently effect iheir escape ; but when one or more 
kingdoms intervene, escape being more difficult, 
they are more readily reconciled to their situation. 
On this account, the unhappy slave is rreqtiently 
transferred from one dealer to another, until he baa 
lost all hope of returning to his native kingdom. 
T/u ilaves wkieh are purchased by Europeans on 
the coast are ckitfiy of this descriplion." 

"It is aknownfact, that prisoners of war in Africa 
are the slaves of the conquerors ; and when the 
weak or unsuccessful warrior hegs for mercy be- 
neath the uplifted spear of his opponent, he gives 
up, at the same time, his claim to liberty, and pur- 
chases his life at the expense of his freedom." — 
"A battle is fought; the vanquished seldom think 
of rallying again ; the inhabitants become panic- 
alruck ; and the conquerors have only to bind the 
slaves, and carry off their victims and their plun- 
der. Such of their prisoners as through age or 
infirmity are unable to endure fatigue, or are found 
unfit for sale, are considered uselsss, and I have no 
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douht art pvt to death. Tke samt faU eommonlf 
aaaUs a chief, or any other perron toho haj taken a 
dittatguiahed part in the war." 

The testimony of Park is more thsD corroboiated 
by that of th« Rev. Stephen K&y, " CorrespondiDg 
Member of the South African Ins tilulion eatablished 
for inveBtigattng the Geography, Natural History, 
and General Reaourcea of South Africa," aa will be 
■een by the foUoning exb^cts from his travels and 
reaearches. 

" Having to pass several small villagea on our 
way, we had repeated opportunities of observing 
the servile respect which the lower orders pay to 
their chiefs. A slavish dread evidently pervades 
their minds when one of these feudal lords is seen 
approaching; nor is this surprising, seeing that 
both person and property are in a great measure at 
bis command. The use that is sometimes made 
of this power is iniquitous in the extreme; and 
should the subject dare to withhold even hia wifOf 
when demanded, he thereby places himself in the 
most perilous situation," 

■' Every page of African history renders it 
abimdantly evident, thnt misery and destruction 
are in all the ways of fallen man, and that to him 
the way of peace is altogether unknown. Aa in 
o also in the southern divisimi of this 
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Attik continent, its nuinerons tribes and clans are 
continually feeding (he vengeful fitime. By pre- 
datory iDcursiotis alone, Cafiraria has otlen been 
made a field of blood. Other causes indeed there 
are, from which strife, contention, and bloodshed 
have arisen j but in nine cases out of ten, at least, 
ibe native troops are mustered either to pillage 
their weaker neighbours, or to retaliate upon some 
ftierish aggressor." 

" Such being the estimate of life in general, the 
death of a female by violence attracts compara- 
tively little attention. Previously to marriage she 
is regarded as a kind of marketable article, and 
valued according to the price she is likely lo fetch 
when marriageable ; subsequently to marriage the 
husband laments her loss, as the master would that 
of his slave whom he had bought and paid for. 
But, should she be a widow, her case is pitiable 
indeed, being without a protector through life, and 
seldom if ever (he object of sympathy in death. 
Many of these poor creatures are hurried to an un- 
timely end, unfollowed by a single sigh, mnch less 
a tear ; and scarcely has the spirit taken its flight 
to the eternal world before beasts of prey are 
allowed, without molestation, to tear them limb 
from limb, and drag the bones to their dens. 
Many a bwrid and heart-rending deed is hereby 
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placed beyond the power of human detection, anfl 
the murderer enabled effectually to elude the voice 
«f blood. 

" ' The infidelity of the Soolima women,' say* 
Major Laiog, 'is a never-failing source of litiga- 
tion here, as in all other couniries where, for want 
of being treated with due respect, they have no 
character to uphold. Like all other African fe- 
males, they are loose in morals, aa I could per- 
ceive from the numerous palavers which were 
brought before the king.' This is precisely the 
case in every part of Kafferland; quarrels and 
prosecutions are continually springing from the 
very same source. On this subject, therefore, 
Barrow, who states that ' instances of infidelity 
are said to be very rare ; and, when they do occur, 
are accidental rather than premeditated,' was evU 
dently misinformed." 

" The last-mentioned chief, who in faia lifetime 
had by such means sacrificed hundreds of his peo- 
ple, constituted, at the close of his pagan career, a 
most awful instance of the dreadful power of de- 
lusion : its influence seemed to grow stronger 
and stronger upon him as he himself became 
weaker. When greatly reduced, and consciously 
sinking imder the virulence of his disocder, he 
mustered, in the service of the powen of dark- 
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Bess, all the remaining strength he had, but would 
not listen to a single word respecting God or the 
eternal world. On hearing the name of Christ 
mentioned by Mr. C, who visited him jnst before 
he died, he instantly requested him to say no more 
upon that aubJecL Like the heathen kings of an- 
cient days, ' in his disease he sought not unto the 
Ijori, but to his physicians,' — to the wizards and 
soothsayers ; and to them only would he lend an 
ear. These were repeatedly assembled ; and 
when able, he danced before ihem most immoder- 
ately, and ofttimes until completely exhausted, in 
the hope thereby of rendering their incantations 
effectual. As usual, their orgies terminated in 
deeds of blood. When he was at the very point 
of entering the regions of death, his own son, 
treading in the aged sire's steps, laid violent hands 
upon one of his father's most favourite wives, and 
without any ceremony whatever, or the least sign of 
compunction, deliberately killed her upon the spot." 
" On all occasions of this kind the poor women 
are perfect slaves. It was with an aching heart 
that 1 witneBsed many aged females passing by, in 
the course of ihe dayyliaving both heads and hands 
BO heavily laden with hides, calabashes, and cook- 
ing utqnsils, &c., as to be scarcely able to move 
aioag. Thus cbcumstanced, great numbers doubt- 
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Uss ftll into the hands of ihe en«ny in times of 
war, for their husbands afibtd them do assistance 
or piittection whaieVer. The presenaiioD of the 
cattle constitutes the grand object of their solici- 
tude; and widi these, which are trained for the 
purpose, they run at an aaconiahing rate, leaving 
both wives and children to take their chance." 

" This awful catastrophe was soon followed b^ 
others stiU more shocking. Suffering uoder the 
■severe wound he had received, the enraged chief 
now seems to have concluded that all around him 
were enemies, and thererore determined on adopt- 
ing ntsssurcs the most desperate against both 
white and black. In the latter egd of August, on* 
division of his clan crossed the Zimvooboo, and 
by night fell upon some of the hamlets belonging 
to Vmyeki. These they utterly destroyed, scarcely 
allowing a single man, woman, or child to escape. 
Setting lire to all the houses at once, the greater 
part perished in the flames ; ^d those of the poor 
crestures that endeavoured to run off had hardly 
got clear of the devouring element befcve the spear 
found its way to their hearts." 

"Their modes of torHure are various, and, in 
some instances, indescribably horrid: the very idea 
irf them produeea in one's mind a chilling senaa- 
lioo. Some cases 1 have seen, and of ottien I 
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liave heard ; and many a time have I shuddered 
while witnessing iheir effects. These alone fur- 
Dish proof sufficient ihat paglinism ia abhorrent in 
the extreme.' Beating with the iiiduku, or club, 
until the oSendere are almoet lifrieBs, is a conipara- 
tirely mild measure. They are more frequently 
bound down, and tormented by means of targe 
black ants, with which their bodies are literally 
covered from head to foot. Those who are 
doomed to undergo this process are first pinioned 
to the ground at full length, and in such a manoer 
as to render it utterly impossible for them to move 
band or foot: the poisnnous swarm is then ]e« 
loose upon them, and their stinging powers pnr> 
posely stimulated. The eyes, the ears, and even 
the tongue, are all made to feel the painful emart, 
for the insects are not unfrequently forced into tha 
mouth. 1r this way many a poor female is put 
upon the nek, and afterwards concealed in the 
loneljr forest or cheerless dell umil h«r wounded 
ilesh is in some measure healed again. 

" Roasting and branding come next in order, and 
constitute a fiery ordeal indeed. Posts are firmly 
fixed in the ground, at certain dislances, and to 
these the cnlprii is tied with thongs, and with hit 
arms and tegs distended to the very uttermost. A 
fira is then made on each side of him, at hia head 
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also, and likewise at hia feet. Here he broiis, and 
when he aeems tikely lo (spire amid the encom- 
pasaing flame, lk« fires are pardy removed ; but it 
ia on}y u> ' atuft the rack.' Hot stones are now 
ai^lied to the breaat, the abdomen, the innei paita 
of the thighs, or to the soles of the feet, vhich are 
Uras burnt until the sinews shrink, and parts of the 
muBcnlar system are completely deeU'oyed." 

" The Kafier host had all this time hung back ; 
and while the military were routing Matuwanaand 
his warrioTB, they busily employed themselvea in 
driving off all the cattle they could find, and in 
murdering the wmnen uid children. Previously 
to the attack being made, orders had indeed been 
given by the conunaading officer, strictly prohibit- 
ing this barbarous kind of conduct: but he who 
lets the lion loose ought not to forget that he le- 
quires gnarding. When the troops returned to the 
point whence they started, the field presented a 
scene indescribably shocking : old decrepit men, 
with their bodies pierced, and heads almost cut 
off; pregnant females ripped open; legs broken, 
and hands likewise severed from the arm, as if for 
the purpose of getting the armlets or some other 
trifling ornament; little children mutilated and 
horribly mangled ; many in whom the spark of 
1i£e had become quite extinct; some who were 
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Btill struggling in the agonies of death, and othera 
nearljr lifeleas, eDdeaTooring to crawl about among 
the dead. One of the soldiers, while crossing the 
valley, happened to observe a Katfer intently eo- 
ga^jed at a distance : he immediately advanced to 
•ee what he was about, and found the brutal savage 
deliberately cutting off the breasts of a helpless 
female, whom he had thrown down on the ground 
for the purpose. Without slandinj to ask any 
questions, he instandy levelled his piece, and sliot 
the barbarian 'dead on the spot." 

From these details it would seem sufficiently 
apparent, that humanity will have little cause to 
triumph in the abolition of slavery in the other 
quarters of the globe, while it continues to exist 
to such an extent in Africa, and while the ordinary 
state of society affords such spectacles of barbar- 
ity. It would only conduce to the multiplica^ 
tioD of slaves at home, decrease dieir value, and, 
consequently, the interest of their masters to treat 
them well ; and finally, at length, when they would 
have more than they knew what to do with, entail 
npon the superfluous prisoners of war the fate of 
those " who, from age or infirmity, ara of no value," 
and are put to death. Nothing but going to the 
fountsin-head, and planting religion and civili- 
sauon in Africa itself, can possibly cure the evil 
effectually. For this beneficent and noble pur- 



pose, no plan was ever deviHed which |Ht>iiiised to 
rational a triumph over barbarism and unbelief as 
the institution of the Colonization Society of the 
United States, which has been denounced b^ the 
abolitionists of England and America as an impo- 
sition on the world, calculated and intended to 
perpetuate the evils it professed to alleviate. That 
it would have been a long time in achieving its 
great objects, is, in the eyes of wise, reflecting 
persons, rather a recommendation than an objec- 
tion, since aH salutary changes in the economy of 
the world are brought about by slow degrees to an 

That it will ultimately succeed, is more than we 
can tell, for only time will disclose its final ccm- 
aequences. Still we maintain that it has all the 
attributes of a rational plan, depending for succest 
on rational means, and sanctioned by rational art- 
ticipations as well as by actual experience. It ie 
in itself the severest satire on the mod-headed 
schemes of the abolititmists ; and this may proba- 
bly be one principal reason why they denounce it 
BO vehemently, and, by persuasion as well as mis- 
representation and calumny, endeavour to deter 
the blacks, bond as we!l as free, from snatching at 
the only practicable mode of really bettering their 
•ituation that was ever offered to their acceptance. 
Let it be borne in mind, that we are now conaiit 
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«ring this subject, not with reference to an^ ab- 
stract principle of divine or natural law, but on ibe 
ground of ita practical operation on the happineaa 
of thoie concerned. For this purpose, and as the 
moet certain mode of deciding the questioii, a com- 
parison ha« been instituted between the situation 
of the natives of Africa, bond and free, and that 
of the slaves of the South. As equally applicable 
to the subject, the inquiry will be extended to the 
operatives in the English manufactories, to the 
peaaanlr^ of Europe, and the common day-labour- 
ers of the United States. 

We learn from the reports of parlianienuuy 
committees, and various other sources equally au- 
thentic, that the operatives, as they are somewhat 
affecledly called, in the English manufactories, 
know not what it is lo eat meat; that though they 
labour, the parent male and female, as well as 
their little children, from morning till night, and 
sometimes far into the night, their wages are in- 
sufficient to procure for them the necessaries of 
life, and that a large portion is compelled to resort 
to relief from the parish.* Vie farther learn, thai 
the children are enslaved, to all intents and pur- 

* We ham been inTormed by a gentlemia, once an eminsot 
numi&cluTer in EngUnd, that, on more thin one occuion, 
opentirm hi*e entreitad to be emplojed bj Um, nenly it th* 
friM of their duly bod. 
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poses, by a system of incessant and unwholesome 
occupation the most rigid and severe ; that ihey 
are brought up in utrer ignorance ; thai llieir mor- 
als are entirely neglected, and that their very na- 
ture becomes degraded, thetr health in a great de- 
gree destroyed, by being thus thrust out from all 
means of mental improvement and healthful relaxa- 
tion. The Parliament of England has lately in- 
terfered in behalf of these unfortunate vhit« 
slaves, and, by a series of regulations, attempted 
to place them on a fooling which might leave 
no ground for envying the condition of the black 
slaves of the South ; but no one can be ignorant 
of the futility of all attempts to restrain the cra- 
vings of interest and avarice, or to legislate for the 
domestic relations-of social life. All these cravings 
operate with the master of the South to produce 
kind treatment to his slave, who, if he loses tiis 
health, not only becomes useless, but a burden ; 
and who, if he dies, is a serious loss. The em- 
ployer of operatives in an English manufactory 
will naturally have no other object than to get from 
them the greatest possible degree of labour at the 
least possible expense. If he loses his health, it 
is nothing to him ; for he discharges the man, and 
gets another in his place. If the discharged la- 
bourer cannot maintain himself and family, he goes 
upon the parish ; and if he dies, it is no loaa to 
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his employer. Eveiy feeling of interest in the 
welfare of the two classes is therefore on the side 
of the elave. This feehng, aided by the impulses 
of the heart and the restraints of conscience, is 
aloDe capable of working a reTolution in the pri- 
vate intercourse between the master and his fam- 
ily, the employer and the hireling. From all that 
can be learned, it appears that the legislative inter- 
ference has produced no radical cliange : that 
neither the morals nor the condition of the opera- 
tires are improved ; but that they still laboar, 
without the adequate rewards of labour, and that a 
large portion of them is still compelled to resort to 
the parish, to eke ont the scanty means of exist- 
ance afforded by a life of incessant toil. 

The father of a family goes forth by sunrise in 
the morning, accompanied by his children, to la- 
bour at their endless round in the manufactory, and 
Tfltuma in the evening, or late at night, not to en- 
joy, but to suffer, the Anits of his labour, in the 
midst of privations of every kind. His food is 
Bcanty and miserable, and for a part of this he 
pays by a degrading dependance on the parish, 
while his expectations of any future change for 
the better are as distant and hopeless as those of 
the hereditary bondman. Such a state must be 
fatal to his moral and domestic feelings ; and all 
acconnta ga to prove their gradual decay among 
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Ihese unfortunate people. The slave of the South 
is diaiinguished for the force of his attschments to 
his {>arBnts, his wife, and his children; but the 
common working-claseea of Englaad are notorious 
for their total disregard of these aacred feelings. 
It is stated, in various reports of commissions ap- 
pointed for the express purpose of investigating 
the condition and monls of that class of people, 
that an almost total disregard of the marriage bond 
prevails among diem; that their coanfaions aK 
for the most pari without the sanction of the. mar' 
riage tie, and hroken as caprice or conTsntencs 
may dictate ; that a general licentiousness of in- 
tercourse prevails ; and that children are only con- 
sidered as desirable, inasmuch aa their muttifdica 
tion increases the claims of their parents cm the 
parish. All those ties which constitute the c«- 
ment of social relations are either uofelt, or hvag 
BO loosely as to be discarded at pleasure, and the 
number of illegitimate children is multiplying in a 
mamer which no previous age has exhibited. 

Such is a mere skeleton of the evidence adduced 
from public reporis of committees, either of parlia- 
ment, corporations, or societies, and suf^rted by 
the teslimony of magistrates, achoolmaatera, and 
parish ministers. They may possibly be eicaggei^ 
ated, for such is commonly the case with those ex- 
hibitions of misery, ignorance, and crime, which aie 
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put torth to the world for the purpose of ditMmiig 
its s^escy in mitigating or removing them. But, 
making all allowances, enon^ remains to show 
that, both ss regards his morals and hia means of 
happiness, ths slave of the South is in a stalo to 
be envied by the philaothroiNc paupers of Eng- 
land, who, we perceive, have held meetings, ex< 
pressing their deep indignation at the existence of 
slavery in the West Indies and the United States. 

Nor are the other classes of labourers in Greid 
Britain more to be envied by the Southern slave 
dian the operatives in the manufsctories. How 
many thouaanda of them pass their lives in the coal 
and tin mines, shut from the light of day, and the 
sprightly, wholesome air, exposed to those dread- 
ful catasirophes which, at intervals, bury perhaps 
fanndreds in the ruins of an explosion 1 Do these 
people pretend to sympathize with our negroea? 
Without multiplying examples, it is sufficient to 
state, what is openly asserted by English authori- 
ties, that throughout all the differem; classes of la- 
bour, the absence of what the slaves of the South, 
and their masters too, consider the ordinary and in- 
dispemable comforts of life, is a subject of univer- 
sal notoriety. 

Is it for such a country, and sueh a people, to 
bout of their freedodi, simply because they maji 
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not be bought and soldi Does the miserable 
affectation of liberty, which the operatives in mami' 
factories, and the labourers in mines, and every- 
where else, suffer, give them ai^ essential su- 
periority over the well-fed, well-housed, and well- 
treated slave t What are the privileges of one of 
these panper labourers 1 To work all day for a mas- 
ter he dare not disobey, and then beg of the parish 
a pittance to keep himself and family from starving. 
It is true, he can go elsewhere in search of another 
master; but, wherever he goes, unless perchance 
he seeks this country of " two-legged wolves," of 
" atheists and blasphemers," the same fate awaits 
him. To be transported to Botany Bay for shoot- 
ing or snaring a hare or a partridge ; to pay taxes 
on the light of the sun, the air he breathes, the 
ground he treads, and the fire he bums ; to have no 
more influence in the choice of his rulers, or the 
making of laws, in fact, thaii the hereditary slave; 
lo be obliged to work harder than the slave, with- 
out sharing any of his comforts, or being relieved 
from any of his burdens ; and finally, as is the 
case with millions of Irish labourers, lo suffer and 
starve without any other than the forlorn hope of 
being liberated from his thraldom by Mr. O'Con- 
nell, in return for the " tribute" he pays him out of 
the superfluity of his wants, and the munificence of 
his penury. A reference to the cwidition of the low- 
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er classes of Eogland and Ireland naturally leads to 
a 8UBpiaion,ihat tile present outcry against slavery 
in that quarter partly originated from an apprehen- 
sion that the hard-slaving and half-starred opera- 
lives and working-men of those philanthropic coun- 
tries might, if they knew the real state of ttio 
case, flock hither in thousands, and sell themselvea 
to the planters of the South, instead of being com- 
pelled, as they frequently are, to commit crimes, in 
order to entitle themselves to a refuge in the Paia- 
diso of Botany Bay." 

The condition of the peasantry of Giermany has 
been much ameliorated by the regulations of Maria 
Theresa, Joseph the Second, aod, moat especially, 
by the gradual progress of more humane and en- 
larged views on the part of the landholders, with- 
out whose cordial co-operation all laws are nuga- 
tory. In the various states composing this great 
and powerful empire, there are, of conrse, aensibls 
varieties in the condition of the peasantry aod 
labouring classes, and to particularize them all 
would be tedious and imnecessary. We Shall 
select thos« of the ancient kingdom of Hungary, 
where the rights of the peasantry rest on an ordi- 
nance of Maria Theresa, called " The Vrbariums 

* Ths criminsl coorta in Eoglutd often praseDt such m- 
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•r Contract bttwten tkv Landlords tmd Peaaantx, 
at fixed by Lav.'' The f<^owing items, aelected 
from nnder th« hMtd " Of thinga forbidden to tie 
Ptojonti, and ef the ptatukmtittt ensuing thereon," 
will give the r«adei a tolerable insight into the 
stiiimtioa of that class of people. 

" The peasants are forbid lo collect money or 
luWral productions, and the offenders are to be 
punished with twenty-^our strokes of the cane." 

"Tbe peasaota are not allowed to collect Kiuip- 
pem Galls, nor to knock down acoma, as they 
belong entirely to the landlord ; bnt it is prohibited 
M contrabandt and the offenders are furthu' to be 
punished widi three days hand labour.™ 

" Feaaants are not to carry a gnn, not to keep 
•porting dogs, under penalty of three days hand 
labour." 

"When a peasant, out of idleness and care- 
lessness, ^ler being called to his service, does not 
c<Mne to it, he is to be punished with twelve strokea 
of a cane." 

" If any peasant shall sell flesh-meat from anoth- 
er place, or cut up and sell flesh-meat, ther^ 
taking away tbe profits of the shambles from the 
landkn^, this shall be considered as contrabandt 

* la ccutndwtiiKtka to Isbew vitb hi* tMm of oan at 
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and the peasant shall b« further pntuBhed widi 
three days hand labour." 

"The widows of deceased peasants must ob- 
serve (he order of the twenty-first article of the 
Bevenlh of King Uladislaus, which cwders that, if 
they marry again, they must not qait their homes 
without permission of their landlord, otherwise 
their whole property shall be at his disposal." 

" The peasants of Hungary could formerly leave 
Iheir landlord at pleasure. This liberty was grant- 
ed by a great many laws of the land, as by the 
.sixth article of the second decree, and the four- 
teenth of (he third decree of Sigismond, in the year 
1405; thethirty-foorthof ISSO; the twemy-sevenA 
of 1666 ; and several others. This liberty, under 
Uladislaus, was taken frdm all ihoae who suffered 
themselves to be drawn into the rebellion of that 
time. From this circumatance the Hungarian no- 
bility has in after times determined on iheir bondage, 
which indeed not everywhere, but in the greatest 
part of the kingdom, is intivduced"* 

When the reader is informed that the whole 
of the landed pn^rly of Hungary, and, with the 
exceptionof the commercial cities.nearlyall (hat of 
Germany, belongs to the nobility, which still re- 

■ SoMDminn'i Stutalncbt, p. 1S3. 
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Uins a largv poHimi <A th« desfiotie {VerogMives 
of the feudal Byatam, he will be ^e to compre- 
hend whst ahare of personal, civil, or political 
nghla falls to the lot of the peantil. The truth la, 
hia BUuaUCHi is decidedif worae than that of a slave 
in the United States. In the fint plaoa, he Is 
equally ia bondage ; in the second, he poMassea 
■0 propert]' in the soil, nor can be acqaire any ; in 
the third ]dace, he is obliged to contribute a largo 
portion <tf hia labour, and die products of hia la- 
bour, to the service of hia landlord, and maintain 
himaelf and family besides j and, in the fiAh place, 
he is eqnaJlj iobjected to stripes, and iin[»iBait- 
ment in iious, at the discretiea of a baronial 
cotut, the officers of which are dependants of the 
Un^rd. The consequence of all this is a degree 
of extreme and abject poverty, ^t would be in- 
sufferable bat for the tmlversal solace of innaie, 
which seems to stipply the place of freedom and 
competency* Hence we seo them, whenever they 
are at liberty and can find die means, fiookingio this 
country, where they and their descendants c<HiBti- 
tute a considerable portion of our most valuablfl sod 
industrious citizens. Gienerally speaking, through- 
out all Germany, the feudal maxims and habita 
have been less affected by the progress of human 

* 8m Briibt's Trarvli in Gerouitj. 
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freedmn in Enrope, thas in th« sonUiem paAion of 
that (]iiwter of the world. The pride of birth, and 
the privileges of feudality, are atill retained in idl 
the Tigoar of ages of bariwriam ; and) wherever this 
ia the case, ignorance, poverty, and opjti«arioa ue 
the (HilybiiUiright of die labouring clasaea. Svrely 
there ia a faring iuconsiatency in affecting bnch 
ezdiuiTa sjnupathy fin the wronga of the Africim, 
while holding their own peculiar race, their 
brethren of the same nation and colour, in a rigid 
and inflexible bondage, which has all the restraints 
and degradation, without any of the advaotageai of 
a Mat« of slavery. 

Hie condition of the Russian peasantry is thns 
briefly described by Mr. Coze, a traveller ai the 
highest reputation for accuracy and learning i— 

" Peasants belonging to individuals are the 
private property of the landholders, as much as 
implenteals of agriculture or herds of cattle ; and 
die value of an estate is estimated, as in Poland, by 
the number of boors, not by the number of acres." 

Speaking of the consequences resulting from 
certain regulations of Peter the Great, Mr. Coxe 
observes : — 

" These circumstances occasion a striking differ- 
ence in the stale of the Russian and Polish peas- 
ants, even in favour of the latter, who in other le- 
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■pecta are more wretched. ' If the Polish boor is 
oppraued, and escapes to another master, the latter 
is liable to no pecuniary penalty for barbourisg 
him ; bat, in Ruesia, the person who receiTes auoth- 
ei's vassal is subject to a heavy fine. With re- 
spect to his own demands upon his peasants, the 
lord is restrained by no law, either in the exaction 
of any sum or in the mode of employing them. 
H« is absolute master of their lime and their la* 
bout: some he employe in agriculture; a few he 
makes his menial seirants, and perhaps without 
wages ; and from others he exacts an annual pay- 
ment. Several instances of these exactions fell 
under my observation ; a mason, who was rated at 
six pounds sterling per annum ; a smith, at twelve ; 
and others as high as tweoty. With regard to any 
capital they may have acquired by their industry, 
it may be seized, and there is no redress ; as, ac- 
cording to the old feudal law which still exists, a 
slave cannot institute a process against his master. 
Hence it occasionally happens, that several peas- 
ants who have gained a large capital cannot pur- 
chase their liberty for any sum, because they are 
subject, as long as they continue slaves, lo be pil- 
laged by their masters."* 

These, we presume, are extreme cases, and aoch 
* Coie't Traveri in Russia, vol. iii., p. ITT, 8, 9. 
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are thrayi nre. We. know ^t the conditioD of 
the Rauian peaaanlry has been much ameliorated 
of late years, and, in all pinbability, will be more 
so, under Uie saJutuy induence of legal restric- 
tions, and, above all, of humane uid enlightened 
▼iewB on the part of their masteTs. Still the 
reader cannot but perceive that the sitoatimi of the 
Basaian boor, as regards his civil rights, is not 
soperior to that of the Southern slave in any one 
point <£ ctmipaiiaon. What hia condition is in re- 
gard to the comforts of life, will be seen by the 
Mlowing extract from the work we have just 
qnoWd: — 

" The Russian peasants appeared in generd a 
]«i^, coarse, h^dy race, and of great bodily 
atrength. Their dress is a round hat or cap, with 
s veoy high crown, a coarse robe of drugget (or, in 
-winter,ofriieepskin, with the wool turned inwards), 
raacbiag below the knee, and bound round the 
wust by a sash ; tronaera of linen almost as thick 
as sackcloth ; a woollen or flannel cloth wrapped 
roraid the leg, instead of stockings ; sandals woven 
from Btsipa of a pliuit bark, and fastened by strings 
of the same material, which are afterwards twined 
round the leg, and serve as garters to the woeHen or 
tend wrappers. In warm weather, the peasants 
(reqoeatly wear ooly a short coarse shiit and trou- 
aers. 
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** Thair coUages are built in the same maimer 
aa thoae of Lithuania, but larger, and somewhat 
better provided with furniture and domeatic uten- 
sUa. They are of a aquare shape, formed of whole 
trees, piled upon one anothef) and secured at the 
four comers, where their extremities meet, with 
mortices and tenons. The interstices between 
these piles are filled with moss. Within, the 
timbera are smoothed with the axe, so aa to form 
the appearance of a wainscot; but without, are 
lefi with the bark in their rude atate. The roofs 
are in the penthouse form, and generally com- 
posed of the bark of trees or shingles, which an 
sometimes covered with mould or turf. The peaa- 
aitta usually construct the whole house solely with 
the assistance of the hatchet, and cut the planks 
of the floor with the same instrument, being in 
many parts unacquainted with the use of the saw. 
They finish the shell of the house before they 
begin to cut Uie windows and doors. The win- 
dows are openings of a few inches square ; and 
the doors are so low aa not to admit a middle-sized 
man without stooping. Most of these huts are 
only of one story ; a few of them contain two 
rooms, the generality on^ one."* 

Beingonone occasion waked up by an irruption 
• Ooi(i>iTnT«l«inRiinii,T0l.L,p.33S,6,T. 
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of Bi party of hogs ioto the hut wher« h« had 
takeo up his night's lodgiog, at the Tillage of Tab- 
luka, the fallowing group preBented itself to th« 
trareller: — 

" My two companions were stretched on the 
same parcel of straw from which I had just emerged; 
alitlle beyond them our servants occupied a similar 
heap ; at a small distance three Russians, with long 
beards, and coarse sackcloth shins and trousers, lay 
extended on their backs upon the floor ; on the op- 
posite side of the same room, three women in their 
clothes slumbered on a long bench ; while the top 
of the stoTe afforded a couch to a woman, dressed, 
like the others, and foursprawling children, almost 
naked." 

" The food of die peasants is black rye bread, 
eggs, salt fish, bacon, mushrooms ; their favourite 
dish is a kind of hodge-podge, made of salt or fresh 
meat, groats, and rye flour, highly seasoned with 
onions and garlic, which latter ingredients are much 
used by the Rub si ana." 

Assuredly these sketches present nothing which 
the slave of the United States has any just cause 
to euTy ; and when we consider that the Russiani 
Polish, Hungarian, and other peasants in varions 
parts of the North of Europe, although in « state 
of actual bondage, or nearly a^iroachuig it, ai« 
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bCQ obliged to maintain thenuelres and famitieB, 
while the boDdman of the United States is liee 
from all obligation or anxiety on tiiat head, it 
seems imposeible to avoid coming to die coneln- 
•ion that the cMidiiion or the latter is decidedly 
preferable to that of die former. 

With regard to the Biiuation of the peasantry 
and labouring men of those portions of Europe 
where they are not considered as the actual prop- 
erty of the feudal lord, all accounts go to prore 
diat it is not such as to challenge the envy of a well* 
treated slave. While the slave rtma away from his 
master, the former ^andon their comitry, and sever 
all the attachments of youth and memory, all the 
des of kindred and patriotism, to come to this land 
of " two-legged wolves," of " hypocrites and blas- 
[Aemers." Nothing but oppression and suffering 
can work such effects on die deep-rooted feelings 
and principles of the human heart ; and hence we 
hAve a right to conclude, that this votimtaiy exile 
is the result of one or both of these causes. 

It would far exceed our limits were we to enter, 
as we are fully prepared to do, into separate and 
distinct sketches of the condition of the peasantry 
tnd worldag-classes of die South of Europe. It 
ia sufficient for omr present purpose to state tha 
Manll of ittiiatioal researches and ioquiriea now 
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Wft«« A» public. From tbeae we lean, that Um 
Bumber of paopera in Eun^, iodcpendMUly of 
Or«at Britain, is ottimated at eleven milliana j that 
the muuber of tboae whom ihe leaat remisaion of 
labour, n diminHtion of wagea, or of the prodact 
of dieir toila, would at once reduce to want, i> 
fifty niUioos ; and the number of actually jndigMit, 
BerenteeD miUions. Everywhere the loadaide ia 
infeated wilh clamoroua beggara of all aiiea and 
ages.; and we leam from Mr. Leckie* that in the 
Island of Sicily, where, auch is the luxurious sod 
and genial climate, that the mariner sceula his ^ 
proaoh by the fragrance of the flowers even before 
it becones visible to the eye. the abject poverty of 
the villagera in Ihe iotmior is so great, that diey 
quarrel with eadt other for the very bones which 
the traveller throws »,yny. Among the slaves of 
the United States are neither peupeia or beggara ; 
want never qiproaches their doors ; and of all tha 
labouring men of this world, they are the moat 
free from die besetting evils of Isbonoos poverty. 
We disclaim all intention of throwing censure or 
obloquy on any govemment, or interfering with the 
condition of those peasants whose situatioa has 
been aketched. We are fitting on Ihe defensive, 

■ SMhitKcniDtDf tbst>i|Ufl|l,piibtMtw4KfiisjwnaliK» 



and our sole pfupone h«re is to soodi the exqo»iM> 
ly flBiiBitive feelings of the " tricnds of the entire 
human Tace," by abnmtig them that there are 
millions of white peopU more than equally «iUi- 
tled to iheir syntftathy, to whom emancipatiea 
would be the prelude to better limem, and ao araal- 
gamadoo that would not degrade the race to which 
we belong. 

It is with mingled feelings of graUtnde and pride 
that we place the sttuBtion of tlie labouring classes 
of the United States side by side with that of those 
of the }diilandiropie goremmenta of Europe who 
take ao deep an interest in the weUWe of the 
Southern slave. It is in the United States alone 
that labour claims and receives its adequate in- 
wards ; or that Hie labourer can indulge any other 
anticipation than thatof endless toil, from youth to 
manhood, from manhood to (Ai age, from, old age 
to the grave. It is here alone that all may ration- 
any aspire to plenty of wholesome food, and all the 
essential comfilrts of life, crowned in the end by 
competence and independence. It is here alonei 
of all the civilized regtoifk of the earth, that be 
equally shdres (he iqiportnnitiea of fortune and the 
ri^ts of a citizen. All our own observation and 
e^ieiience, and all die testimony even of the moat 
pftjodiced and unfriendly traveUen, combines to 
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ni^ort the assertion that, as respects ihe essen- 
tials of coturoTt, the labouring clasGe* of our coiut- 
tty are far beyond the rest of the worid. They 
. sie coDMquently happier, because they possess 
^se means of existence which are inditpensjibla 
to all claisea of mankind, in a greater degree than 
do the santt classes elsewhere. 

But the p^alty of Adam follows his posterity 
everywhere. Misfortune, sickness, extravagance, 
indolence, and crime, produce similar results all 
over the world. And thns it happens, even in iIm 
United States, that many, very many labonren 
and hirelings are reduced to want, and suffer all 
its miseries; for they have no master whose duly 
and interest it is to take care of them, or shield 
their famihes from htmger, sold, and diatmH. 
The world is their master, and a hard master it is 
in mostcases. Those who, from mnt of foreaij^ 
or economy, or from sickness, or the juimber of 
their children, have not been ^e to sav« any thing 
for a rainy day, suffer mnch when tba frosts ot 
winter, or a sudden cessation of the demand for Aeir 
labour, or the incapacity to work, throws them 
out of employment, and conseqaendy out of bread. 
There is hardly a winter passes that we are not 
ai^lied to in behalf of thue.,snfferarB, and, jndgiug 
bon th« laise nans c«MAibuted. ibeir Bimibw* 
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nnut be rery great. In the city of New-Totk,' most 
•specially, owing to the vast lise of real property, 
Vid the univenal faahion of building large, eipen- 
Mrehouaes, alarge poition of the labooriog classes 
cannot now afford to hiie a house to themselres. 
They are gradually oUiged to be content with sin> 
gle rooms, in which very often more flian one 
family is crowded together, to the UMt contami- 
Utim of morals and decency, and Biay now be 
•aid to have no home. In addition to this, it is 
Mtorious to all who have inatiluted the compari- 
Mn, that the white hireling labom^rs work much 
harder dian the slaves of the South ; that, while 
tiiliB employed, diey «re not a whit more at liberty, 
rind thimgfa they may not be beaten, may be dis- 
disj^ed at pleasure by their employer. If they 
irs more free in the inierrals (»f employmem than 
tbe Sondiem slave, it is for the most part the free- 
dom of ezpensire and pernicious iiidulgences, that 
COTTupt their morals, beggar Uieir families, and ruin 
their eonstilutionB. These circumstances, though 
they may not — and God forbid the; should — bring 
down ibia class of people in our country to the 
lerel of the AlHcan, bond or free, may still serve 
to show that, deplorable as it may be considered, 
the stale of Uie Sonihem slave, is not without some 
wty material advantages ovw that of the hir^inj. 
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The great superiftrity of the latter conaiMs ia being 
a free man in a free countiy. 

It can scarcely have escaped the notice of tho«e 
who have watched the course of argument adopted 
by the abolitionists in England, and echoed by their 
humble followers in this ceuntiy, that it tends 
directly to confound the claims of the slaves of the 
South with the rights of the free citizens of the 
United States. The association is certainly highly 
compUmentaiy, and we shall endeavour to vindicate 
the latter from the consequences of this happy 
analogy. These advocates of all sorts of freedom 
except that of their own countrymen distinctly in- 
sinuate, that the same arguments which sustain the 
rights of free white men are equally applicable to 
the African slave, and, consequently, that our people 
are guilty of gross hypocrisy in sfiecting to main- 
tain the principles of universal liberty while they 
hold the blacks in bondage. 

It has been our object in the preceding chapters 
to exhibit the insuperable difficulties, as well as 
deplorable consequences, of immediate, or even 
gradual emancipation, in the present state of Afi-iosB 
intelligence. We have also taken occasion, at 
different times, to indicate the radical difference 
between emancipating bondmen, and simply le- 
■torifg si^jects or.citivtns to'a paiticipaliini^sC 
x9 
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(ttrB ligbM. Hw distinction is of vital importance, 
inasmnch as it inTolvea the honoar of out coinjCty, 
mt it will DOir be our endearour to make it mora 
tAeuly apparent to our readen. l^ere may, at 
first si^t, appear s striking andogy, but we think 
it can be demonstrated that there is a radical and 
irreconcilable difference in the two cases. 

In the first place, the distinction between tha 
difierent orders of white men in Europe is entirely 
artificiaL They are identified in all the peculiar 
characteristics which mark them originally the 
■ame. Nothing, therefore, is wanting to constitute 
a homogeneous people, but an equal distribution 
of cinl and political rights. Disparity in educa* 
tioB, nuamen, and dress, constitutes the sole dif- 
figrence between the democracy and aristocracy 
of aU cMntries. lUminre thia, and ntMhing re- 
mains to distingni^ one from the other. Such, 
however, is not the case with the distinction of 
oaixmr, which is palpable to our lense, and cattnot 
be mistaken. It is a natural distinction, and 
wMhingbot nnsatoral desires, or absolute necessity 
«B the i>art ot the whites, has ever produced an 
Mnalgunation between the two celoun. The coo- 
mst of colour, to say nothing of the hair, the 
udoiir, and otiier distingnishing peculiarities of th« 
Afrioait, mark him' oai wheresoever hfe ^oes ; h^ 
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mmnA become a white texa by any ftcqaishion of 
knowledge or rafinemeiit ; nor can the white man 
beponie black, hoverer he may descend to ^ 
level of blacks. The phyaical diBpeiitieB, setting 
maide all others, between the two races, are equivs- 
lent to those whidi aeparate Tuioiu species of ani- 
Mals, whose natural instincte are the same, for 
aught w« can discover, yet whiefa never incorpo- 
rate by dioice. The wiiite and black races of 
' taen are probably the nearest to each other of all 
these varieties ; but they axe not bomo^neons, any 
mote dian the orang-outang, the ape, the baboMi, 
md the monkey, who possiUy may, ere ItHig, find 
« new sect of philanthropiats to sustain Uieir claim 
to amalgamation. By a series of condescenaioqa 
of thia kind, who Shall say that the noUe race of the 
White mtm may not in good time verity die theory 
of my Lord Mmiboddo, and stmt about with tails t 
l^e radical disiineiion piodnced by the contrut 
of c<4oiir between mui and man is elemplified in 
the fact, that in no age or haiion have they ever 
thwoughly amdgamated, evea where the African 
was not degraded by bondage. Individual cases 
have occuned, it is true, but the result has always 
besn the same, namely, the pn>d)icti«m of an in- 
ferior race. Wherever they have associated as 
•qnals, it baa been as open or aecret eoMUea ; abd 
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we bold it to be an axiom deBUMutrated by sU put 
expetience, (hat as equals, and in equal numbers, 
tfaey can never live together in peace. One or 
other muat be subjugated. If, then, the msaters of 
tbe South were to hbeiate their slaves in a body, 
or «ven by slow degrees, without expelling them at 
' the aame time from th« states in which they reside, 
the consequence would soon be, a struggle for 
power, and a civil war of the trorst description. 

In the aecond place, the distinction of a bond- 
man in the United States, and the subject of a 
king, is strongly marked by another feature, which 
destroys their identity. So also, in a much greator 
degree, is thu between ihe former and a free 
citisenof the United States. Our ancestors brought 
with them to die New World the rights of English, 
men, and sustained a seTtn jenrs war to maintaia 
them. They earned die lands tbey occupy by the 
fmita of their labour and their valour. The African 
slave, on the conttaiy, came hither without any 
rights derived from his own country, for he had 
forfeited ihem by capture in war, or by inhentance ; 
and he has acquired none here. So far from fis- 
siating in the attainment of our independence, the 
fllaves became the instruments of most serious 
mischief; and, to use the words of the Virginia 
dedaration of 1770, " were prompted to rise in 
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snns among db — those very negroes whom, by on 
inhuman use of hi> prerogative, he" (the British 
king) "baa refitted ns permiasion to exclude by 
law." Neither by birth, by inheritance, by public 
atoricet, nor by any natural or acquired elaim, have 
ihe slaves of the United States any right to the 
prinleges of free citisena of the United Statea, by 
whom akme liberty was achieved, and who alone 
fen entiUed lo its blessings, on the ground of prin- 
ciples nrcognised by all civilized nations. 

Every native of England is in like manner en- 
titled, by a natural indefeisible right, to all the priv- 
ileges belon^ng to that particular class to Kiiich 
he appertains, unless they are forfeited by crime. 
His ancestors won these privileges, and transmit* 
ted them to their posterity. So widi every na- 
tion on earth. There must always be a distinc- 
tion between those who have acquired or inheN 
ited political and civil rights, and the stranger 
who comes among them. He cannot be suppo- 
sed to feel the same attachment to the soil, the 
people, and the government, with those who are 
familiarized to them from tlieir birth ; nor can ha 
be relied on as their defender, until he has identified 
himself with the interests of his adopted country, 
by the acquisition of property. Even then he is 
scarcely to be trusted in a ctmlest with his natiy« 
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land. By the Isw of Englaad, as declared of late 
jreaiB, a slave becomes free the moment he lands 
in that conatrf . If, however, two or three millions 
of slaves were suddenly to make their appearance 
in a body, it is, we think, somewhat more than 
doubtful whether my Lord Mansfield's decision 
would not be speedily reversed. What may be 
safely done with the few, is often either dangeioue 
.or ini[wu;ticable with the many. It mi^t answer 
for a boast, but would not do to pr&ctise too exten- 
sively on the flourish of Counsellor Gurran, that 
the moment a man " touches the sacred soil of 
Britain," ice, " he stands redeemed, regenerated, 
and disinthtalled," &c., &c., lest the operatives in 
the manufactories, the Irish peasantry, and other 
white-skinned slaves, might mistake, and think 
they were included in the general denomination 
of men. The maxim is only intended for the 

In the third [4ace, the lower orders of England 
and Europe can only acquire equal rights with the 
higher, by their own exertions, which presupposes 
a degree of intelligence that in a great measure 
fits them for the enjoyment of freedom. Tbay 
are prepared for this by gradual advances In 
knowledge ; whereas the plan of the abolitionists 
u to iree the slaves of the South at once, with- 
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out any preparatory steps to enable them to amtain 
their new datieB, or enjoy their new Bctjuisition. 

Again; ve acknowledge the siination of the 
peasantry and working classes of England, and 
the greater portion of Etuope, to be bad enough, 
when compared with that of our own people of the 
game classes. Still, however, there are striking 
differences between them and our African bond- 
men, although, beyond doabt, on the whole, the 
state of the latter is preferable. The white men 
of Europe, whatever situation they may ocoupy, 
are not designated on their very facesaa separate 
and distinct races by the great Creator of man- 
kind. They may easily and natnrally, withoat force 
or persuasion, and by gradual approaches, become 
one and the same, as in the United States, where 
there is no distinction of ranks. Their enfranchise- 
ment will lead to an equality in so far as is com- 
patible with the system of Providence, without at 
once uprooting and destn^ing the whole jrame of 
society, revotationiaing all the domeatle relations, 
and producing two equal hostile parties, for ever 
separated by impaaaable barriers. 

Tlie people, more especially of England, are not 
only gradually becoming qualified for freedom by > 
the progress of intelligence, but are already cwi- 
venant widi diose h^its wliich enable men to 
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dincl theii own conduct and that of their chit 
dren. Altbou^ they may work like our slavei, 
and fare wone than they do, still they are 
ucoatoffled to superintend their familiMi to 
pnrchase ^d eell ; to ^oride for thenuelres ; 
•ltd to c<^ with that hydrsrheaded nxnaler 
called the world, without which experience a free- 
mw is little else than a prey to roguery, in all its 
Bunberleaa forms and disgoisea. They have also, 
Mai^ of them, if not all, at some time or other, t^ld 
property, real or personal, and accustomed them- 
aelvea (o its nwnageiaeal> ' They are likewise stqh 
ported by the habitual feehngt that notwilfaatanding 
the QMurpattona of ariwtocraoy, they are and always 
have bean equal aa men, though their ri|^ts ai» 
unequal. On the cmitrary, the bondraan ta iit & 
great meMure deatitute of this preparatory ezpeii- 
enoe, as well aa habitual feeling of equality. He 
cannot direit himaelf of the seDse of ioisriorily, 
unless by ui efibit which makes him insolent 
and ungovernable. Hence, in the States of Fenn- 
aylvania and New- York, where thousand* of nO' 
groea, either ninawaya or voluntarily emancipaied, 
are admitted to all (be piivilegea of froemeiv a 
Msluicholy coDrse of experience haa ahown that 
scarcely one in a hundred is cajnble of latioaaljj 
uinf the Uessing. They hare »bufed, iu>t aiyiigr* 
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ed it. k lai^e portion has diod nuBeraUjr ; eqnal 
numbers hare become die habitual inmatei ^ 
bride wells, penitentiaries, hospitals, and state pris- 
ons ; and of the remainder, few, rery few, artf 
either moral in their condact, decent in their 
manners, or respectable in their sitliation. The 
great mass remain sad monmnents of hopes which 
can nerer be realized ; victims to the grand ez- 
perimenl of severing the relations between master 
and slave, withoat inveBtigating the capacity of tho 
latter to provide for himself and family, acting the 
part of a good neighbour and useful citizen, or sus- 
taining any one single duty thus cast upon him by 
the misguided zeal of hot-brained fanaticism, or 
assumed by his own temerity. In short, to set the 
riaves of the South at once, or at any time, fr^e, must 
inevitably produce similar consequences to those 
which would result from suddenly withdrawing 
children from under the wing of the parent, and 
setting them adrifi on the ocean of die world, 
without experience and without protection. 

We might enumerate various other important 
points of difference, which would go to overthrow 
the position that there is a violent and glaring in- 
consistency in boasting of the freedom of our insti- 
tutiotks, while holding the Africans in bondage, and 
atnrting equal rights in the face of such glaring 
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bieqnalitiflfl. The appreheiuion of extending this 
inquiry to k tedious Tength, prevents our enlarging 
fluther on this head. It is believed enough hag 
been said to satisfy all imparUal inquirers, that the 
good people of the United Stales are not "blas- 
phemers and hypocrites," "two-legged wolvea," 
"lUthlesB tigers," " man-stealers and murderen," 
because one poiSion will not consent to a measure 
equally unpracticable and mischievous, as fatal to 
the existence of that union which is the main pil- 
lar of OUT prosperity, happiness, and glory; and 
the'other voluntarily and at once not only relinquish 
a large portion of their property, but, at the same 
time, render the remainder, as well as Aeir own 
lives and those of their families, the sport of mill- 
ions of manumitted paupers, destitute of property, 
and as ignorant of their rights and their duties aa 
they are incapable of maintaining an independent 
existence. Almost the only argument those who 
oppose the emancipation of the lower orders in 
Europe now venture to urge against such a meaa- 
VTB, is, that they are utterly unfit for the enjoyment 
of liberty. How much more forcibly does this ap- 
ply to the slaves of the United States, who, in their 
present state, are still more disqualified, and whom 
the enjoyment of freedom, as well as the oppor* 
(nnities of gaining knowledge, serve only thus far. 
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&t least, to demonstrate their incapacity to mak« 
a proper nee of the one, or to acquire tbe other. 

That we are not speaking at random, or under 
the influence of prejudice, when we maintain 
the natural and incurable inferiority of the woolly- 
headed race, will appear from the following ex- 
tract of a letter from one of the " visiters," whose 
duty it is to attend the examiaalion of the com- 
mon schools of this city, where the black chil- 
dren, though not actually amalgamated with the 
while, receijPB precisely the same instmction. 
N^, they are even man particularly attended to, 
from being the subjects of a philanthropic experi- 
ment. 

" Id answer to your inquiry what my obser- 
TBtions havs bees in relation to the comparative 
intellect of white and coloured children, I will 
remark, that I have visited the Public and African 
schools in this city, and frequently examined 
the scholars, of both sexes and of different ages, 
and I hare nniformly found them inferior ya the 
vhitesi possessing the same advantages of instrao- 
tion, m every branch of education which required 
mental effort. In writing and painting, they bear a 
tolerable comparison ; but in reading, grammar, 
geography, and, more particularly, oritAMttie, r»- 
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fumng the greatest mental effort, tkey are vastly 
b*lou> the level of a comparison. 

'■ My candid opinion is, that the coloured or 
AJrican popal^tion cannot, by any code of laiiDS, by 
OKy system of education, or by any habits, customs, 
9r manners, be rahed to an egvalily with the whites, 
either in general knowledge, or those particular 
branches which are essential to the ordinary pur- 
suits of life, and tie prosperity of individuals" 

Not evon Sir Robert Filmer, who maiotaina that 
lh« deaire of liberty caused the fall of Adam, has 
Tentiired to insinuate such an incurable incapacity 
in any order of white men. All history and ex- 
perience would have contradicted him, by citing a 
Ihotuand illnsbions examples to prove, that nothing 
it required but equal opportunities to level all the 
distinctioiu of rank and birth. But history will be 
searched in vain for similar triamphs of the woolly- 
headed race. They seem equally wanting in the 
powers of the mind, and in the energy to exert 
Ihem ; and not all the discouragements ander which 
diey labour can account for this contrast, without 
the aid of a radical inferiority. It is therefore not 
vitbout ample rsBson, that anatomists and physiolo- 
gists have classed ^e negro as the lowest in the 
K«lo of rUicmal beings. 
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Of the Fanalieiam of the Aholitionuts, and its ho»- 
tiUty to Religion, Maralt, Liberty, Patriotism, 
and the Social Virtuts. 

We shall finish onr task by attempting an analy- 
■is of the nature, epirit, and coneequencea of that 
recbleas spirit of fanalicisnii which, instigated and 
directed, there is too much reason to suBp«ct, by the 
cool, deliberate cunning of interested hypocrisy, is 
now waging intestine war against the laws, die con- 
stitution, and the rights of property in the United 
States. Scorning all decency of discassion, all re- 
gard to public decorum and the feelings of those who 
chance to stand in the way of their impractic^e - 
philanthropy ; deriding all social duties and sympa- 
thies, all feelings of patriotism ; instigating an 
ignorant population of millions of blacks to insur- 
rection ; sowing the seeds of a servile war ; and 
last and worat of all, converting the precepts of 
Holy Writ into an excuse for violating its spirit 
and dactrines, it, as it were, anatehea, a burning 
brand from the throne of God, to set fire to our ia- 



Mitutions snd consume our Union to ashes. Still 
worse than this, iPpoHsible. By thos piostitiibng 
theCHdand NewTestunents to sanction its xom- 
ehisTous purposes, and by using them as the 
aponson of its war sgamst our social instilutians 
as well as constitutional atfegnards, it is ma- 
king religion itself so odious in the eyes of lUional 
and temperate men, that it is to be feared tbey may 
be wrought upon to abjure a fsiifa thus at war with 
the laws and instimtions of society, and seek refnge 
from the red-hot fires of fanaticism in the dull, 
dark cavemt of frozen unbelief, 

file Bible, as understood and acted nprat foi 
ag«a, ia no longer the settled rule of faith to those 
marauders aod moss-troopers of religion, who pay 
no respect whatever to venerable interpretations 
grown gray in the lapse of time. Its morals are 
not MifficieDtly sublimated for the exquisite squeam- 
ishiwss of modern philanthropy ; and it would ap< 
pear that Ood himself has changed, since he stood 
on Mount Sinai in all the majesty of Omnipotence, 
and gave laws to the universe. The sect of fa- 
natics has no rule of faith; nostandard authority; 
no teacher, whose less(HiB are hallowed by the be- 
lief of ages 1 DO pastor, who seems to have any 
guide but his own wild vagaries, or any other re- 
straint but that of his own consummate arrogance. 
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Every day the path of our duties is beset y/iih naw 
dioms and briers, and becomes more difficuk to 
pursue. The yoke of religion is waxing more 
heavy and galling, and, as a natoral and inevitable 
result, tnen are beginning to cast it off as too in- 
tolerable to be bome, or resortipg to hypocrisy to 
cloak. their aposlacy. It is muoh lobe feared, that 
if the tyranny of fanatipism continues moch longer. 
the Christian world will be divided into two aectSi 
nam^y, fanatics, who believe evsry thing, snd infi- 
dels, who believe nothing. Let us once mon to- 
tara (0 die good old fold, where the shepherd, was 
not the tyrant, bat the teacher of his flock ; where 
the sheep were permitted to indulge their inno- 
cent gambols, and where, if sheared at all. it was 
only (Mice a year. It is time, and high time, 
diat there should be sonw strong effort among 
rational and pious men tti restore die prostrated 
landmarks of onr rights ajid our duties ; to rein* 
state the God of Moses and the Saviour of man- 
kind in their ancient dignities as the Iiawgivers 
(rf Christians, and to rescue our people, moat espe- 
cially onr mothers, wives, sisters, and daogfaters, 
from the delusions of fanaticism. It is f<» this 
purpose we have come forth to give our hamble 
aid, in pointing out the consequences of thesrf 
during and licentious umovations on the anci^^t 
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ndes of our faith, and the established principleB of 
our government. 

Of aH the forms under which fanaticism has 
appeared, that assumed by the abolitionists is the 
most dangerous to the existence of civil govem- 
ment and the principles of liberty, in their enlarged 
and liberal construction. Having, at a meeting in 
the city of London, denounced the Colonization So- 
ciety as a cheat and a hypocrite, they commenced 
their operations in the United States, in the city 
of Philadelphia, by organizing a National Anti- 
Slavery Society, which beg^ its career with a 
declaration of exterminating warfare against the 
pe<^le of the South, the rights of property, the ma- 
je sty of the law, and the Constitution of the United 
States. That our readers, who peihapa have 
never seen this celebrated manifesto, may judge 
of the tone, temper, and'objests of the society, we 
here insert it at full length. Its positions, it will be 
perceived, are as little encumbered by argnmMit 
as they are embarrassed by modesty ; and the lan- 
guage is such as only arrogant, conceited, ignorant, 
and impudent impostors, or foaming madmen would 
dare to address to their countrymen. 

*' We maintain, that in view of the civil and re- 
ligions privileges of this nation, the guilt of its 
•f^renioa is uequaUed by a^y other on the face 
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of the «arth \ — and, therefore, that U it bcMmd to 
repent instantly, to undo the heavy burden, to break 
every yolce, and to let the oppressed go free. 

" We further maintain, that eTery man haa a 
right to his own body, to the products of his 
ovn labour, to the protection of law, and to the 
common advantages of society. It is piracy to 
buy or steal an African, and subject him to servi- 
Inde. Surely the sin is as great to enslave an 
Americui as an African. That eveiy American 
citizen who retains a ain^e biunan being in invol- 
untary bondage is, according to the Scripture, a 
Bian-stealer ; that the slaves ou^t to be instantly 
set free, and brought under the protection of law ; 
that all those laws which are now in ftwce, admit- 
ting the right of slavery, are, therefore, before 
Gh>d,atterlynull and void ; beinganaudacioiis usur- 
pation of the Divine prerogative, a daring infringe- 
ment on the law of nature, a base overthrow of the 
very foundations of the social compact, a cook- 
plete extinction of all the social relations, endear- 
ments, and obligations of mankind, and a presump- 
tnons transgression of the hcdy commandments ; 
and that, therefore, they ought to be instantly abro- 
gated. 

" We fnrther afiirm, that all persons of colour 
lAo possess the necessaty qualifications wkiofa 
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ire demuideil of othera, ou^t to be Ddnutted forth- 
with to the eDJoyment of the Bsme prinleges, and 
the exercise of the same prerogatives, as others ; 
and that the paths of preferment, of wealth, and 
of intelligence, should be opened at widely to them 
u to persons of a white complexion. 

" We maintain Ibat no compensation sbonld be 
given to the planters emancipating their Blaves. 
We regard as delusivef cruel, and dangerous, any 
scheme of expatriation which pretends to aid, either 
directly or indirectly, in the emancipation of the 
slaTBs, or to be a substitute for the immediate and 
total abolititm of slaveiy. This relation to sla- 
very is criminal and full of danger ; it must be 
bwkenvp. 

" We shall organize Anti'Slarery Societies, if 
possible, in every city, town, and village of our 
land. We shall send forth agents to liA up the 
voice of remonstrance, of warning, of entreaty, 
ajid rebuke. We shall circulate, unsparin^y and 
extensively, anti-slavery tracts and periodicals. 
We shall enlist the pulpit and the press in the 
cause of the suffering and the dumb. We shall 
aim at a purification of the churches from all par^ 
ticipation in the guilt of slavery. We shall en- 
courage the labour of freemen over that of slaves, 
by giving a preference to their productions, and w« 
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■hall ipare no exertions nor means to bring the 
whole to H speedy repentance. 

" These &re our views and principles — these 
onr designs and measures. Widi en^re confidence 
in the overruling justice of God, we plant oai- 
selves upon the truths of divine revelation as npoa 
the everlasting rock." 

Here is an exterminating warfare declared 
sgainst the people, the civil institutions, the laws, 
snd Ihe Conatitntion of th« United States. The en- 
tire white population of a large portion of the couB' 
try axe denounced as " man-stealers," the punish- 
ment of whose crime is death by the law of God, 
unleaa they "instantly" emancipate their Blaves,wha, 
by a direct and irresistible inference, are aathorized 
to inflict the penalty. . Next, a peremptory demand, 
that each and every one of these slaves shall be 
" instantly" set free, and admitted to " the same 
privileges and exercise the same prerogatives" as 
their masteiB ; " that the path of preferment, gf 
wealth, and of intelligence, shall be opened as 
widely to them as to persons of a white complex- 
ion." Next, that the owners of a species of prop- 
erty, gnaraotied by the. constitution and the laws, 
■hall receive no compensation for being despoiled 
of it. Next, that all means will be resorted to in 
order to ducoorage the asle and purchase ot such 
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|ifoductioiu of die mnifaeiii atatM u an ilia fhdti 
of Blave^abour. Finally, this wonhipfal eociety 
Umatem lo "organize anti-Blavery societies in 
•reiy citjr, town, and village of the land;" "to 
■end fonb agenla ;" " to circulate tmspariagly and 
eUensitely anti-slavery tracts and periodicala," 
advocating and enforcing these wholesome doc- 
trinea ; to " enlist the puljnt and the press" in the 
cause ; and, finally, to' " aim at the porification of 
the churches from all participation in the gnilt of 

Surely the most superficial reader camiot but 
perceive that here is a declaration of war against 
the entire frame of society aa it exists in the 
United States. Our constitution and laws are BO 
kmger binding, for they come in conflict with Iho 
law of God. The slaves of the United Stales are 
of course absolved from all obligation to obey Iheir 
masters, and authorized, if not incited, to insmrec- 
tion, mmder, and every species of resistance. The 
law of Ood, it seems, in like manner calls upon aE 
just and pious men to assist in robbing onr fellow- 
citizens of a property secured to th«n by the pro- 
visions of the constilntion ; and, finally, all com- 
mercial intercourse is to be discouraged with the 
people of tho Sontb, mitess they " instuitly" ac- 
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eede to the modenUe and raticHial demands of th«M 
new ezpoandflTS o£ the law and the prophets. 

In diaritp, we would willinglv believe that the 
propovndera of these extraTagances were totally 
ignorant of their conaequences, if carried into 
practical operation ; and it ahall therefore be onr 
task, BB we consider it our bounden dutjr to otir 
country, to enlighten them on the subject. They 
f^miain the condensed Tenom of fanatitism, and 
deaenre a critical analysis. Let os see how they 
operate on religion. 

In the fint place, the society denounces an in* 
Btitution, sanctioned by the au^ority of the Su- 
preme Being, from his s^at on Mount Sinai, as 
** before God utterly null and void, being an auda- 
cious usurpation of the Divine prerogative, a da- 
ring infringement on the law of nature, a base 
overthrow of Ihe very foundations of the social 
compact, a complete extinction of all the social 
relations, endearments, and obligations of man~ 
kind, and a presumptuous tranBgresBion of the holy 
commandments ; and that, therefore, it ought in- 
BTAKTLT to be abrogated." 

"And the Lord spake unto Moaes on Mount 
Sinai, saying, Both thy bondmen and thy bond- 
maids, which thoQ ahalt have, shall be of the heathen 
that are roimd about you ; of them shall ya buy 
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bondmen and bondmaids. Mmeover, of die cbil- 
dren of the strangere that do sojourn among you, of 
them shall je hay, and of their families that ai« 
with jvu, which they begot in your land ; and they 
shall be your poasession. And ye shall take them 
as an inheritance for your children after you, to 
inherit them for a. poesession ; they shall be yoin 
bondmen for ever." 

Either Moses or the abolitionists must be lian, 
or the Bible has here given its sanction to ' an in- 
stitution " before God utterly null and void ;" " an 
audacious usurpation of the Divine prerogative ;" 
"and a presumptuous transgression of the holy 
commandmenfs." We turn with unqualified dis- 
gust from such blasphemous presumption as is 
here so dogmatically exhibited by the aboUtionista. 
It might have been hoped that they would stop at 
this extreme of impious arrogance. They, how- 
ever, go still farther, and assert, tb^ " all who re- 
tain slaves in bondage are man-stealers, according 
to the Scriptures." 

The patriarch Abraham, who signalized his de- 
Totion to the will of the Most High by a willing 
offering of his son Isaac, and who is emphatically 
called " Ae friend of Qod," was, according to the 
dictum of these expounders of the Scriptures, a 
" man-stealer," and onght to have suffered death 
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for the crime. H« posaeesed three hundred and 
eighteen slaveB, for all commentatorB agree that the 
ward dtrulos, vhich has been rendered servant, sig* 
nifiea slave. " The word doulos," says Dr. Clark) 
" which we translate servant, means a slave, one 
who is the entire property of his master." Having 
already considered the subject of slavery in refer- 
ence to its opposition to the law of God, we shall 
content ourselves with these striking examples of 
the respect of fanaticism for the examples and 
authority of the Old Testament. In relation lo 
the'New, it will appear that they are equally dis- 
tinguished. 

The Saviour of mankind, in propounding that 
pure, rational, practical, and perfect system of mor- 
als and religion under which we live, refrained 
from all innovation on the civil institutions of the 
oatious to whom he addreaaed himself. He soared 
into a higher sphere of obligationa and dnliea, and 
never meddled with the subject of private rights. 
His principles are of universal application ; and 
his precepts can never, without the most im- 
pudent perversion, be made to sanction viola- 
tions of private property or public law. It 
might be well for the abolitionists to remember 
and respect hia example, since it applies directly 
to the present 'case. Their proceedings are 
at war with the civil and social inatitutions of lh« 
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Usited States, with the Uws, and tLe coDBtitution> 
They menace the peace of the confederation, and 
strike at the root of that union which is the basis 
of public happiness. Above all, ^ey operatb most 
disaBtrousIy od the diffusion of CbiistiaDity among 
millions of slaves in the South, by producing a 
neceaaity an the part of the master to curtail their 
opportunities of attending public worship, and to 
exclude, as far as practicable, all those white 
preachera who heretcrfbre were permitted to io- 
Btruct them in the principles of their iaith. 

That this is now almost universally the case, 
appears from the letters heretofore introduced lo 
illustrate the social relations between the master 
and the slave; from the language of all the chief 
magistrates of the Southern states tn iheir com- 
mtmications to the legislative bodies, enforcing the 
necessity of new restraints to prevent the conta- 
gion of abolition principles, and by a complete 
exclusion of every means or instrument of in- 
struction, because they have been perverted to the 
most dangerous purposes. PreseDlments similar 
to the following are now frequently seen at the 
South, and distinctly indicate the slate of public 
feeling : — 

" We, the grand jury, being deeply impressed 
with the slate of things around us, cannot close 
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our seaaioK irithout reminding all officers of di» 
peace, magistrates and others, of tbe great neces- 
sity that exists, bf reason of the combined eSorU 
of tbe abolition societies of the North, in dissemi- 
nating iheii incendiary publication among us, and 
do most earnestly request of all snch officers dili- 
gently to enforce the various acts of the legislature 
passed in reference to free negroes and slaves of 
the conmionwealth ; and we do also further urge 
them hereafter to order out patrols in the different 
sections of the county, to ensure in these critical 
times the peac6 and safety of the good people of 
the comity. 

James 6. FtcEUN, Foreman. 
k copy. Test, J. Kkan, Clerk. 

To thsM may be sdded die tesdmony of (he 
candid and intelligent author of " The South 
West" — Profesaor Ingraham — who says — 

" Negro preai;hing has obtained here formei^y, 
hut the injudicious course taken at the North by 
thoae who are friendly to the cause of emancipa- 
tioD, but who do not evince their good feelings in 
the wisest manner, has led planters to keep a 
lighter rein upon their slaves. And negro preach- 
ing, araong the removal of other privileges which 
they ODce enjoyed, is now interdicted. It is cer- 
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tainly to be regretted, that the steps taken by 
those who desire to do away slavery should have 
militated against their views, throu^ their own 
nnadvised measures, and placed the subject ot their 
philanthropic effi>its in a less desirable state than 
formerty." 

Influenced by a just apprehension of the conse- 
qnencea of the rash and intemperate interferenc* 
ofUie abolitionists, and their perserreiing attempts 
to instigate the slaves to violence and ioaurreclion, 
it thns appears th^t the people of the Sooth are 
compelled, in self-defence, to close np to them 
every avenue of religious knowledge, and to adopt 
■11 the rigorous measores of a jesious policy. 
They will no longer wear theit chains so ligfiily 
as scarce to feel them ; they will no longer be per- 
mitted tiie indulgences which ever result from a 
generous confidence that they will not be aboaed 
to bad purposes, nor allowed the freedom of action 
which was gradually becoming more and more ex- 
tensive. The free blacks are still greater sufferers 
by the efibits of their over zealous friends, for it ia 
proposed to repeal almost all the laws conferring 
on them any of the privileges of freemen. They 
have become objects of the most rigid and aererA 
BGTutiny; and there can be no doubt that the sUght- 
est suspicion will draw down on their headi addi- 
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tional penalties. The muter cannot tnist his 
■Iflre — the slave hates bts master ! on one hand is 
■een s watchful jealousy, ever the precursor of 
Severity to the dependant ; on the other, a spirit 
of stubborn refractory pride, mingled with one of 
a still more dangerous and malignant nature. 
Thus, on the one side confidence, on the other, 
gntitude and affection, are irretrievably losL All 
diat contributed to render the relatimis of master 
and slave a reciprocity of mutual benefits, and 
gave the institution of slavery in the South the 
leading features of the patriarchal state, in which, 
as the head of the tribe poesessed all (he property, 
■o was he nnder the solemn obligation of matntaiiw 
ing and protecting all bis dependants ; all these 
will give place to a contest of jealous apprehen- 
sion and secret revenge. The master will be 
oUiged to act the tyrant in his own defence, and 
die slave will resort to the only weapons of weak- 
ness; deception, fraud, conspiracy, and covert acta 
of vengeance. 

Thus fanaticism, wbich is the leading influence 
tctuaUng the proceedings of the abolitionist*, is 
directly at war with the Scriptures, as well as 
with the progress of religion among the slaves in 
the South. But this is not all. It takes a wider 
range of mitchief. It is the moat fatal enemy ^ 



Ih« great lad true principles of religion vwery 
where aiid at all times. The excesseB committed 
t^ iu votaries, and the mischiefs which in eTeif 
age they hare brought down on the heads of id^ih 
kind, under the sanction of reUgion, are such, that 
nothing but ila being upheld by an- Almighty arm, 
could have prevented ike human race from repudi- 
a^ng a faith coming, not in the semblance of a bright 
celestial influence descending like the dove from 
heaven with the olive in its grasp and peace 
nestling under its wiuga, but ri»ng from the im- 
penetrable darkness of eiror and delusion like a 
destroying fiend, smiting the blessings of the earth 
with blight and mildew, tracking its course with 
blood and fire, and offering up thousands of heca- 
tmnhs to the Glod of mercy and forgiveness. It 
is this perversion of the most mild, fwgiving, 
and m«ciful code ever propounded to mankind, 
that has driven more aheep from the fold of 
the divine Shepherd, and made more infidels, than 
the mission of Mohammed, or the progress of iree 
principles, which the supporters of monarchy are 
pleased to lepresent aa the most dangerons ene- 
mies to true religion. 

Happily for us, the fanatics cannot as yet resort 
to the stake and the fagot in this country. It is 
boasted that the mild and tolerant spirit of this 
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wonderful age has banished thcne persecutions 
which disgraced the earlier penods of Christi- 
anity. But, like much of the capourings of the 
times, the vaunt is rather unsubstantial. It is 
true tiiat it is no longer (he fashion to pass laws 
"prefenting aH diversity in religious opinions,"* 
nor bring about a conformity, as Procmstes did, 
in the length of his victims by stretching them on 
a bed of torture. But the fanatical zealots can and 
da let tHip the spirit of bitter persecution, in the 
shape of slanderous libels, denouncing whole com- 
munities, states, and sections of country, contain- 
ing millions of people, as " man-stealers and mur- 
derers," living in the daily violation of the precepts 
of hiunuiityand the laws of God. They can and 
do undermine their happiness ; destroy the security 
of their domestic fireside ; stimulate their depend- 
ants to insiurection and murder ; pervert the pre- 
cepts of religion to the purposes of defamation, 
and under the sanction of it« name rush into direct 
opposition to its spirit. Such a course can be 
called hy no other name than persecution, and th^ 
of the bitterest kind, equally at war with the attri- 
butes of the Supreme Being, aa the welfare of his 
ereatarea. It brings religion into disrepute, dis- 

• Spcli • l«r MiM«d in the mgn of Hemr VIU. of Jhi^od 
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gnstB the more mild and rational clasB of belieTen { 
knd hence the axiom which all past experience veri- 
fiea, that " An age of fanalicism is always encceeded 
1^ MM of unbeUef." 

Nor is the influence of fanaticiam on morals lesa 
pemiciotu. It makes war on the nocial and 
moral duties, and erects its own mad theories into 
a despotic code, equally independent of the behests 
of the law, and the restraiiUs of reason. With a 
wild, Tooomoas asperity it persecutes all opposing 
infloences, and denounces ereryihiog in the way 
of its whirlwind career. Reaching with a danng 
and impious audacity at the high and inscrutable 
purposes of Heaven, it usurps the sole prerogatiTo 
of interpreting them to m&nkind, and of enforcing 
obedience. If the established principlea of mwal- 
ily, juatice, or eqniqr stand in its way, it dashes 
them aside ; if the lawa of the land interfere with 
its dogmas, it denounces them as impious violaiioos 
of the declared wiU of Heaven ; if the social insti- 
tutions oSei obstacles to its furious career, they 
must be ploughed up by the roots and harrowed 
into atoms. Nothing is too hallowed for its touch, 
and nothing secure from its daring intnision. 

When it has succeeded in the work of desola- 
tion, and stands in the midst of the ruins of society ; 
wheB it has prostrated all the great landmarks of 
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mr rights and our duties, it is incapable of Bubatl- 
toting anytbing in theii place, but arbitrary iDl«r- 
pretations of texts, beatified viaions of abstrac- 
- tion engendered by superstition and ignorajtce, or 
wilful and pernicious errors. Our duties to God, 
and our duties to man, are divorced aa wide aathe 
poles, and made totally incompatible ; religion and 
morality, tvia sisters in loveliness, descending 
alike from the skies, walking hand in hand through 
the world, and blessing mankind, are rudely sepa- 
rated into opposite incongruities, one to be prosti- ~ 
tuted to fanaticism, the other to find votaries where 
she may. A mystical, incomprehensible perfecti- 
bility, abstract and independent of all practical 
exemplificaUon, at least in deeds, supersedes the 
plain and simple lesaons of duty which all compre- 
hend ; and instead of riding by the sheet anchor 
in safety, we are left 10 drift at random, without 
rudder, eompass, or pilot, at the mercy of the 
whirlpool and the whirhrtod. 

Fanaticism is in like maimer die most dangerous 
enemy to all rational, civil, and political freedom. 
We mean that treedom which is gnaraotied by the 
faith of constitutions, .and administered through the 
medium of laws emanating from the people, and 
therefoM challenging their respectful obedience. 
What has it long been aboqt, imd what is it now 
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doing among the free people of the United States f 
Denouncing with ■eoseleis violence ikat constitu- 
tion which is the freat guarantee of their ri^ta and 
property ; demanding of congress to disregard that 
sacred compact which knits ns together, and pre- 
vents the United States from becoming rivals and 
enemies, instead of members of one great and be- 
neficent confederation, nnder whose protecting 
auspices we have distanced even our own hopes, 
and more than realized the fears of others ; ex- 
citing and stimulating millions of ignorant blacks 
to a war with locietj itself, by promulgating the 
[M,mictoits doctrine, that " slavery nbsolves them 
from all obligations to mankind," thus realizing 
the prophecy concerning the children of IshmasI, 
whose hands were to be against all men, and the 
hands of all men against them. It sees but one 
object in the world ; it has but one good ; and 
whether it be real or imaginary, for thai it will 
sacrifice everything btU its own safety, which is too 
indispensable to the approaching millennium to 
be placed in jeopardy. See what ^ey say of the 
charter of onr rights, the constitution, and the ark 
of onr safety, the union : — 

" We are for union, but not with slavery. We 
mU gioe the imton for the abolition t^ alaxery, if 
nolking alw mil gain iltbtUifve cannot gtdm U 
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of att, then the Sovtk U vfUcome to a dunbdian — 
the tooner fie baler. The slBreholders may as 
well onJerstand first as last, Uiat ■ The Union' 
may hare other uses far them than that of a iath 
lo sbake over the heads of nortfaero freemen." 

Another of these pious incendianes maintains the 
right and duty of the stave to cut the throats, oi 
poiaon, or consume with fire, his master and all hia 
family, if by bo doing he can free himself from 
bondage. A third, in a aennon delireTed from the 
pnlpit, calls upon him " in the name of the uvma 
God, and of bis only Son, the Lord J^svs C^iht, 
to assert his freedom by every means ;" of comae 
by conspiracy, murder, and indiacriminate massa- 
cre. A fourth organ, in the shape of a convention 
of abolitionists, lays it down as a principle, that 
" the condition of alaeerg absohcM vm Jrom aU the 
obiigatiotu of mankind," thus giving the slave the 
right of a wild beast to prey upon its fellows, 
and cutting up by the roots the entire social system 
of the United States. There is no end to these 
wild and wicked extravaganceB, which, addressed 
to enlightened men, would exciie no othn feeliag 
but indignant contempt j but which, intended as 
they are to operate upon the feelings of ignorant 
alares, are firebranda cast into the hsirest field 
just ready for tbe reaper. 
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The cotulnct and sentiments of the abolitionists 
are marked by an niter disregard, a ferocious hos- 
tility to those laws and institutians which staiid in 
the way of their mad Schemea, and under whose 
aalutaiy infiience the people of the United States 
exhibit a spectacle of happiness and prosperity 
without a parallel. In the pretended pursuit of the 
rights of hnmaii beings, they t^unpla on all the 
feelings of humanity, and immolate the laws bf 
their country on the altar of a wilful misrepresent- 
ation of the law of God. Some of their defenders 
have denied the language that has come forth under 
the .auspices of their own acknowledged organs, and 
tbe inferences which, have been drawn from their 
own declarations. But it will not do : we impeach 
tbem as enemies of the law of the land, the constitu- 
tion of the gOTemment, the miion of the states, the 
common oomesies of life, the precepts of religion, 
and the rights and lives of millions of our country- 
men. We charge them with using every exertion, 
straining every nerve, and resorting to every device, 
open and underhand, to produce, to foster, and to 
inflame feelings between the master and the slave, 
the Sonth and the North, that cannot but be prodac- 
tive of consequences as fatal to the happiness of 
the former, aa to the friendly relations and salutary 
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onion of the latter. The proofs are their Own dec- 
hvatioDs, their worda and their actioos; and to 
theqe we appeal. 

Where shall we find barriera to defend us against * 
the consequeaces of the doctrine, that humanlawa, 
sanctioned by an independent people, and sanctified 
in their ha^qpy conseqnences, nay, nay, must be die* 
regarded, on the authority of a text of Scripture,' 
interpreted by fanatics to suit their own pui^ses T 
Where shall we took for se curity to our righlSt or sta- 
bility to oiu- institutions, if they are thus to be ascri~ 
Seed to a presumptuous interpretation of the law of 
God and the righlsof nature ? No constitution de- 
claring and defining the principles on which nations 
choose to repose their rights and liberties ; no laws 
far restraining wrcmg or maintaining right ; no u- 
stitutioQS, however productive of the general hap- 
piness of tlwse who alone had & right to create 
them, can stand against snch a system of daring 
innovation. £very knot of mad or malignant b- 
naticB, foaming at the moudi with a ferocious abhor- 
rence of the civil institutions of a &ee peoplie, (w 
writhing with envy at their own innate insignifi- 
cance, and sighing for notoriety ; every such asso- 
ciation may thus overturn the whole fabric of hu- 
man rights, and destroy all personal liberty, all 
freedom of action or mind, by the instnmientality 
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of a text iiiter]»«ted to suit their puiposea, or a 
dogms which they csunot auaUin but by a perver- 
■im of the Scriptures. 
* This is the way in which ihe duplicity of cuq- 
nioghaa always assailed the credulity of ignorance, 
and brought it to crouch at its footstool. Such 
were the systems of goterunent which prerailed 
among maikind in the daikest ages of the woiid. 
They were the sport of priests and oraclw, declar- 
ing the will of God just as it suittd their interests, or 
as they were swayed by presenu of gtdden tripods, 
or talents of silvec All civH rights were at the 
mercy of these aihitraiy inteipreters of the will of 
the gods, who oae day pronounced one thing con- 
trary to that will, the next day something else, un- 
til, at last, mankind retained no rigfata except what 
their oracles were pleased to aljow them. 

It is thtiB with die sect of &natics which has 
rallied under pretence of vindicating the rigbis of 
the staYe. Their whole proceedings are in direct 
hostility to all freedom of person and proper^ ; 
for if they can find one text of Scripture which 
renders it imperative on the master " instantly" — 
as they maintain id their great manifeBto— to manu- 
mit his slaves, there is no knowing but that in 
good time they may detect in the droam oi Isai^ 
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or the Song of Solomoii, another, vhich commuida 
lu to restore to the lodiaiis the lands which Uiej 
ODce held withia the limits of the United Slates. 
And what seci^rit^ have we against a law o( the 
Most Htgb, enveloped in the vagse obscuri^ of 
some inspired mystiflcation, but which may one 
day be interpreted l^ these learned commentalora 
into a Bofenan injunction to Tesloie the kings of 
lar^l and the Jewish hierarchy, nnder penalty of 
everlasting condemnation t There is no mischier- 
ODs absardity that may not 'be imposed upon ns, 
where the code is a text, iad its interpreters mad- 
men or impostors. 

Fanaticism, when assuming the garb of imiver- , 
■al philanthropy, is equally opposed to all patriot- 
ism, and all the Bocialrela^ons of lif6. It has'na 
fireside, no home, no centre. The equal lover of 
'* the entire human race," snch as Mr. Garrison 
and his associates, is in efiect a traitor to his 
country, a bad citizen, a coldhearted tneaA, s 
worthless husband, and an unnatural father, if he 
acts up to his principles. He is false to his aativs 
land, to the nearest and dearest ties and duties, 
moral, social, and political, for he ttauds ready to 
sacrifice them all for the benefit of strangers, 
aliens, and enemies. He will not fight for his 
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country, for aQ wnintries are alike to him ; he wiU, 
not devote hia time, his talents, his labours, and 
affections to the happiness of his wife, his chil* 
drBQ, and bis household friends, for he equally 
lores the whole family of mankind,- and lesvea 
them to the fostering care of the " enUre human 
nee," while he wanders awy to the uttermost 
parta of the ear^ to overturn the social relations 
of nations, and establish a npvenal brotherhood. 
He BcoTna the sordid interchange of reciprocal du- 
ties, and disiaterestedly devotes himself to thoaa 
who are equally beyond the reach of benefiting 
by or retiiraiag his good offices. 

Hia heart ia never at home. The ceotiipetal 
force never operates on him. He is for ever re- 
ceding from the centre to the circumference, and 
his s[^ere of action is the whole universe. No- 
thing less Uian die great bnmaa family ean awaken 
his sympathiea. Wivea, children, relations, fiieuda, 
and conntty, are not half so near and dear to him as 
the negroes of Africa, or the Indians of Polynesia ; 
and as to all'the little insignificant ties and asso- 
cia^cms that form the cement of families, neigh- 
bonrtioeds, and communities, the solace of human 
life, they are as burnt fiaz, scorching, smoking, and 
finally consuming in the fiery furnace of red4wt 
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fiuiMiciBm. Ncthing will content him Init the sac- 
rifice of his country to a worid ors dogma. 

Hence, beycmd all question, arisas diat gradual 
decay of rml piety and practical reUgim whic^ 
notvtthatandtng all the cant and pretence of 
the agCt cannot bnt be palpable to every caUa 
observer. We seem to be exporting so much of 
om zeal and religion to distant coimtries, that there 
is scarcely MKnigh left for our ovn consump- 
tion; and like the cddwomauvhomBkadanianthuv 
beckoned to Uie left hand, claim tb» nnvatda of 
Heaven, not on the score of our own refntm^ion, 
but the pains w« take to reform ethem. Snch is 
fanaticiam, which, setting itself abovft the restraints 
of law, and the supervision of earthly tribunals, 
arrogates the sanctipn of Heaven for all its ex> 
cesses, and is consequently as deaf to argument 
as it is hhiid ts the dictates of cmmnon sense. It 
neidier reasMis nor listraa to reasw. We there- 
fore do not address ourselves to the &natics, but to 
the ratioDa], refieotiBg citizens of the United States, 
a vast majority of whom are always oo the side of 
thmr eonnHy and their constiiation. We shall as 
little heed their reproachu as we respect their 
principles, or the course by vvhtch thsy are illus- 
trated. Their sincerity, even if conceded, is no 
apoh>gy for madness. Th* madman who shot at 
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Ae president was nnquesdoiubly sincwe, yet ia 
now expiating his eiror hj a seclusion &am that 
•ocieQr of which he was the enemy. It is only 
persona afflicted widi a harmless distortion o{ tha 
mind that w« allow to go at large, and we cannot 
ipclude the abolitionists among this fortunate class. 

It ia difficult to discover to what denomination 
of Christians the clergymen who have taken the 
lead in this crusade, or given their sanction to the 
declarations and proceedinga of the ahoUtionists, 
belong. A. convention of the Methodist church of 
Ohio, oae of the most numerous and respectable 
in the United Stales, not long since dissrowed 
(heir pcoceediogs in an admirable report, expressly 
stating that their disciidine recognised and en- 
forced submission to the civil power. A con- 
vention of the Presbyteiisn church of P^msyl- 
Tsnia, which assembled in Philadelphia a few 
weeks since, in like manner disdsimed all affinity 
or co-operation. The Baptists, as we are informed, 
are opposed to their whole conrse, and have dis- 
sented from Aem ; the Episcopal church has given 
no sanction ; and the Catholic is strongly of^iosed 
lo ^eir dangerous designs. 

To iriiat Christisn church, then, do these brawl- 
faig disturbers of the public peace appertain t By 
irtiai sathori^, other dun a perversion of the Scrip- 
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tttrea, dothef preaume to apeak, in their holy call- 
ing, in opposition to those numerous and reapecta- 
ble aecta, which comprise almost the entire people 
of the United Btatea ! Are they supported by the 
canona, creed, doc^inea, oi diacipUae of any known 
church t or have they cast away all communion 
with ihem, and set up for themselves T Do they 
affect superior piety or orthodoxy T or hare they 
attained to a greater degree of perfectibility, that 
places them above the restraint of all religious, as 
well aa of all moral and legal codes T If so, it 
would seem full time for the humble, oldfasfatoned 
followers of the Scriptures to proclaim to the 
world 4hat they do not aspire to this sublime eleva- 
tion above the restraints of the law, and the institu- 
tions of society, and will no longer be responsiUe 
for these daring eccentricities. They will then 
stand alone in the imbecility of their glory, and 
may justly lay claim to all the honours of imme- 
diate abolititm, as well as its twin cherub, amalga- 
mation. 

From rarions notices we have seen of abolition 
meetings in Boston and elsewhere, it would appear 
that the abolition societies consist principally of 
females. If such be really the case, we wonld 
take this occasion with all that respectful deference 
to the sex, which is the distingu^hing chancter- 
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■Stic of freenten, genily to romiod them that the 
appropriate sphere of women is their home, and 
tluir appropriale duties at the cradle or the 
fireside. It is there Ihey beat -fulfil'their most . 
high and honourable destiny. It is there they 
become what they were intended to, be, bless, 
tnga to man and blessed by him. Surely they 
cannot be aware of the direct inference which 
mast &nd will be drawn from their support of the 
disgusting doctrine of amalgamation, namely, thai 
they stand ready and willing to eurtender them- 
selves to the embraces of ignorance and barbarity, 
and to become the mothers of a degraded race of 
wooly headed mulattoea. If tliey are sincere in 
dieir adhesion to these societies ; if they are wil- 
ling to carry out their principles, such must be 
their jovctice. Gracious heaven ! what a piosti* 
tution! 

Though Martha was gently reproached by the 
Saviour for her exclusive attention lo domestic oc- 
cupations, we do not find that Mary, though praised 
for her pious devotion, ever so far forgot the deli- 
cacy of her sex, or the timidity of a virgin, as to 
become the dupe or the instrument of false proph- 
ets and impudent impostors ; or that she abetted 
conspiracies against the dignity of woman and the 
peace of socieqr. Nothing is said of her assuming 
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the character of a man ; exposing henelf to in- 
sults and violence in order to become the protector 
of a thief pardoned, not like him on the cross by 
the Saviour of mankind, but by a worldly master. 
Still lesB did we ever hear of her contributing her 
money wtd her iiiiluence in furtherance of a con- 
spiracy to debase the race to which she belonged, 
and scatter tho land of her birth into contending 
atoms. She never became the disciple of a Mat- 
thias, or the follower of a Thompson. 

Her example cannot therefore be pleaded in jus- 
tification of a neglect of female duties, nor a deg- 
radation of the female character. Still less does it 
sanction the women of the United Slates in their 
co-operation with impostors and fugitives from 
crime in a war against the civil institutions of their 
coonrry. Neither is it by thus becoming the 
dupes of ignorant or mischievous dehiders, that 
they can find respectability and happiness, or ad- 
minister to that of the other sex. It is not at mid- 
night meetings <^ ccmspirators against the repose 
and integrity of the United States ; nor in listening 
to the brawling declamations of sublimated incen- 
diaries, advocating violations of the laws of man 
as well as the decorums of woman, that she can 
qualify herself for the fulfilment of those sa- 
cred duties, the performance of irtiich makes 
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her the gnaidiui sagei of A» happineu of man ; 
his protector and mentor in childhood ; hia divinity 
in youth ; hia companion and Bobce in manhood ; 
his benign and gentle nurse in old age. Thus is 
she twice his mother;. once in the cradle, and 
again on the retge of ihe grave ; and thus while 
BiqipoiUng the labric of man's happiness, she lays 
dM ■nrast bans 1(» bar own, in the .bosom of BOM& 
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